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Biiinfo  schoj:,abs. 

CoinmeHcentent   Kxercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Tlie  comiuenccinent  exercises  of  the   Perkins 
Institution  and  Massnchusetts  School  for  tlie 
Ulintl  were  lield  at  Tremont  temple  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  the   hall  was  filled  at  au  early 
hour.     The  platform  was     flUed,    the    centre 
space    being    occupied   by   the    ladles   of   the 
school.    The   boys   and   young  men    occupied 
the  right  of  the  platform,  and  the  left  was  filled 
with    invited    cnests.      I.iuua     JJriilgman    was 
present,    and    Miss   Elizabeth     Peabodv,    Mrs 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severance,  Mr' 
Warren,   Mrs.  Anagnos,    Mr.  .John   C.  Pnillips' 
Oihindo    Tompkins,  Siiinnel    L.    Quincv,  Henry 
li.    Rogers,    Mayor   I'almer     and"    Joseph     B 
Glover.      The     execises    opened    with     organ 
selections      by     Miss       Freda       Black       and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hammond;    pptpouri,  rendered    by 
the  Blind    Asylum    band;    an    essay,  ''OurLi- 
bjiu-y,"  by  Miss  Julia  K.  Burnham:    an  exorcise 
in  chejnisiry  was  given  by  Benjamin  F.  I'arlcer- 
^olo  for  alto  horn,  rendered  by  Christopher  a' 
flowlaiid;    an  essay  on  the  steam  engine  was 
given,  with   illustrations,  by  William  V.  Gr.rri- 
8on;    a  quartette,  composed  of  Misses  Michel 
Brown,  l.enna  D.   Swinerton,   Marv   MoCallrev 
and   Kmma  I'attei'son,  rendered  a  "partln"- ode 
setto  music  by  Miss  McCatfrey,  amember  of  tlie 
giaduming  class.    The   practice  of  massa-'o   a 
possibility   for  the  blind,  wa.s  presented    in  an 
essay  by  Miss  Jenny  M.  Colby;  militarv  drill  bv 
boys,  and   gymnastics  by  a  class  of  Uftlo  girls 
Scherzo    from    seventh    symphony   was    Riven 
by   Mary    McCaflTrey    and    Sarah   A.   Howson 
Heading  with   the  fingers  and  recitations  were 
given  by  a  class  of  boys.  Kindergarten  exercises 
were  given    by  a  cla.ss   of   little  boys  and  girls 
Remarks  on  the  Uinflergaiten  were  made  bv  \V ' 
J.  Harris,  LL.D.,  and  Miss  Kllzabetli  Peahodv' 
the  mother  of  American  kiiidr-rganens  in«nected 
tlie  work  ol  the  pupils.  The  valedictory  was  ue- 
livered  by  Miss  Lonna  1).  Swinerton.     Dinloiniis 
were  awarded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Kliot    LI,  I)      Thp 
f,'ni(liiuteH  were:   Julia   K.  Burnham,   Jeniiv   \f 
Colby,  William  1'.  Garrison,  Mary   MeCaffrBv 
liciijamin  F.  Parker,  Lcnnu  1>.  Swinerton 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
were  held  yesterday  atternoon  at  3  o'clock  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Samuel  £liot,  LL.  D..  pre- 
sidinfT.  The  spacious  auditorium  as  well  as  the 
several  balconies  were  crowded  with  the  friends 
of  the  icstitiitiou.  The  programme  of  exercises 
was  very  varied,  and  was  opened  by  an  organ 
selection  by  Miss  Freilri  Black  and  Mr.  William 
B.  Hammond.  Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham  delivered 
an  essay  on  "Our  Library,"  and  a  very  pretty 
alto  solo  was  sung  by  Christopher  Howard. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  programme  a  mili- 
tary drill  and  gymnastics  by  twelve  young  men 
began  the  exercises.  The  several  movements 
were  very  tastefully  executed,  and  at  tbe  close, 
as  the  young  men  retired  from  the  stage  they 
were  heartily  applauded.  A  class  of  boys  then 
gave  a  reading  with  the  lingers  in  a  lesson  in 
geography.  The  valedictory  was  by  Miss  Lenna 
D.  Swinerton.  The  lollowing  are  the  names  of 
the  graduates:  -Inlia  E.  Burnbam,  Jenny  M.Col- 
ly,  William  P.  (iarrison,  Mary  McCatfrey,  Ben- 
jamin P.  Parker,  Lenna  D.  Swinerton.  The  di- 
plomas were  awarded-  to  the  graduates  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot.  The  exercises  closed  with  the 
chorus:  "Where  in  Rocky  Inlet,"  from  the 
"Tower  of  Babel." 
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THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION: 

THE   COMJIENCEMEXT  EXERCISES  IN  TREM02JT 
TEMPLE— CONFEKRING  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins . 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  three 
oclock  in  the  Tremont  Temple.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost,  aud  hundreds  of  people 
were   turned   away  unable   to   gain  admission. 

mrr''f,f  n^J'''"f^?'""y   increasins   interest  on  the 
part  ot  the  public  in  regard  to  this  school,  and  it 

rninwT"'""''  "'■  ^''^  ''■"'■'^  t"'^'^  is  done  th4re  cer- 
tainly approaches  tne  niarvellous,  and  the  results 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  anvthft  are 
attained  by  any  educational  inititution.  Proba- 
bly not  even  the  Jounder  of  the  school  i,.  His 
most  sanguine  moments  dreamed  to  what  nerfer- 
tion  it  would  reach.  The  school  was  in  full  at- 
tendance yesterday,  ana  occupied  the  central 
seats  on  the  platlonn,  undenie.ith  the  dranerv  ot 
flags.  On  the  i>iatlorm  also  were  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Anagos,  and  the  teachers  of  the  school,  Laura 
l^d-man,     Mrs.  Julia  W^ml  Howe,   r>r.  Samuel 

M^s.Uarolftie  Severance,  MissKlfeabeth  FeabodN' 
Mr.  Stephen  G.dcBlois,   Prof^^or   William   T 
Hams,    Mr.  Kenry  B.  Rogers,   Mr.  John  C.  PhiM> 
lips,    Mr.  Saniuel  Quiucy,    Mr.  Joseph  B.  GloveT^ 
Mr.  Oilando.lompkms,  and   others.      The    exer 
oises  were  as  follows:— 

Part  I. 
Organ  seleotlons- P'jfj''"'^'*''' Black  and  Mr.  William 

iSj-aj-'OurLlbriii-y" Miss  JulUiK.  Burnham 

hStereisp  in  themUtry B°ainmin  F  Parkpr 

Solo.fOt  alto  liorn-"Moiceau  dej      '^""'"^•■^'"^'^^'^ 
Salon,"  variations y H-  Painpare 

•f-  J        „n>^    ^  Oliristopher  A.  ilowland. 
,  Es-^ay-;-"Thc  Ste.am-Enghie."   (Il-),,,,„. 

Instrated.) T ,      |  Wllham  P.  GaiTison 

Q'uartet-"P;uvliig  ode."  Miisliiby  Jtiss  Mary  JlcCaffrey 

jUisses  Mabel  Brown,  Lenna  D.Sn-inertoii,  Ma^-y 
,_  .„„-^'''<^''"''''>''  anil  Kmiiia  I'atterson.  * 

EFSay— "The Pracike  ol  Massage.)  ,(•     t 
i    a  Possibihty  lor  the  Blind," . , .  7. .  /  ■''^1=3  Jenny  M.  Colby 

Paet  II. 
J  Military  drill  and  gymnastics. 
'Piano    duet  — Schei-zo    from    7th) 

ijynipliony | Beethoven 

,          3ii5s5s'^JiHy  McCaffrey  and  isaraU  A.  H.amscn. 
BeaUin^wuhthellngers- Exercise)  .     ,        " 

1     iiijieography y A  class  for boj'S 

■  Kindergarten  exercises-Kemarks  on  the  kiudersarten 
+w  ,      „.,,     „ty  WilhamT.  Harris,  LL.D. 

;Dnct— "The  Fwhernian" y  Gabuo-ili 

.'i-  ,  ^ilessrs.  William  B.  Hammond  and  L!'Tit\n "      " 

iTalediciory ji.ss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton 

'Chorus   for  leniale  volces-"Oh,|           •*  •i'- owiuLrton 
haste,  crimson  morning".  / Donizetti 

riwni  ° "wEl''"'f  •  ■••;••■.•  •,•  •  •  -V;;-*"^  ^'•■-  S^nmel  Eliot 
Chorus,— "Where  In  roctcv Inlets,")  „ 

from  the  "Tow-er  ol'  Babel" / Ituhenslein 

The  greatest  interest  centerd  about  the  kin- 
dercarteii  exercises,  which  were  really  wonder- 
.  lul.  ihe  little  fflrls  wove  the  prfettv  colored  mats, 
,  niaUe  various  geometrical  figures  w'ith  the  colored 
I  papers,  and  the  boys  modelled  and  made  articles 
Jfroni  wire.  The  most  remarkable  piece  of  work 
Mvastho  clay  model  of  a  hrai\ch  of  a  tree,  on 
t  which  was  a  nest  contaiuinp:  four  egos,  with  two 
!  birds,  one  on  the  side  of  the  nest,  the  other  on 
[  the  branch  beside  it.  Tho  notation  and  exercise 
i  in  geok'raphy  was  also  in>:erestiug,  and  it  is  quite 
'Safe  to  say  that  no  class  ol  boys  with  eyes  could 
r  h.wn  given  readier  answers.  Mr.  Eliot's  address, 
I  when  he  gave  the  diplomas,  was  full  ot  feeling. 
,  The  toUowinp;  is  the  list  ot  graduates:  Julia  E. 
IBuinhain,  Jenny  J[.  Colbj',  William  P.  Garrison 
IMary  McCaffrey,  Benjamin  V.  Parker,  Lenna  D. 
f  Swinerton. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    6,    1883. 


THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


Commencement  Day  Kxet'Oige*  of  the  In- 
stitute HelU  Yestertluy  at  Tremont 
Temple. 

The  cojuinenceinent  exercises  ol  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
were  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  lii  Tre- 
mont Temple,  Samuel  Kliot,  LL.  D.,  presiding. 
The  spacious  auditorium  as  well  as  the  several 
balconies  were  crowded  with  the  friends  of  the 
institution.  The  programme  of  exercises  was  very 
varied  aud  was  opened  by  an  organ  selection  by 
Miss  Freda  Black  and  Mr.  William  B.  Hammond. 
Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham  delivered  an  essay  >ii  "Our 
Library."  aud  a  very  pretty  alto  solo  was  sung  by 
Christopher  Howard. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  programme  a  military 
drill  aud  gymnastics  by  twelve  young  men  began 
tlie  exercises.  The  several  inovcincuis  were  very 
tastefully  executed,  and  at  the  close,  as  the  young 
men  retired  from  the  stage  they  were  lieartily  ap- 
plauded. A  class  of  boys  then  jiave 
a  reaiUng  with  tho  fingers  in  a  les- 
son In  geogra))hy.  The  valedictory  was 
by  Miss  Lemia  V.  Swinerton.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  praduaies:  .Julia  E.  Burnliam, 
Jenny  M.  Colby,  \\wlllam  1'.  tiarrison,  'M.iry  Mc- 
Callrey,  Beiijainln  f .  farker,  Lenna  1).  Swiner- 
ton. 'l"he  diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  gradu- 
ates by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.  The  exercises  closed 
with  the  cliorus:  "Where  in  liocky  inlets,"  from 
the  "Tower  of  Babel."  .^,    ^, 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  June  6, 1883. 


!erkin6  In^^tittition 


AND 


a^^achudctt^  School  for  the  Blind. 


SostoTh,  McLy  2^,  1883. 

T7xe  commeTxcerrheiut  ejcer^cises  of  tTxzs 
sclxool  wnZL  he  Iteld  cut  Tr^eirtOTxt  Terrvple,  on. 
CTTLesclcLy,  Jujxe  5t7x,  cut  3  JP.  2£.  Scurruxel 
Eltot,  LL.U.,  T^iZZ  preside. 

'VouL  a.-re  rrtost  coTdtaZLy  truvuted,  to  TuoTh- 
or  tTte  occcLstoTL  Tvttfh  youur  pTesertce  cund 
Tv^ttrtess  tTie  j)e7formcL7i.ceSj  t^TxIcTl  iviZZ  he 
coThdercsed  curtd  rrtCLde  'very  hrief. 

If  youL  destre  to  ohtcutrt  ttckets  for  re- 
ser'ved  secuts  for  youurseZf  curtd  fcurrutZy, 
jpZecLse  send  cl  j)OstaZ-ccurd  to  -Mr".  AjxcLgrtos, 
Soutfh  JBostort,  undtccuttixg  tTie  ruxmber 
Tvi.shed  for,  cuxd  Txe  i^tZZ  he  very  gZccd  to 
foryvcurd  tKerrh  to  youc  cut  orcce. 

tToMJsr  S.  1)y^janT, 

SA.MTJEL  JI.    QTIINC:^, 

J\£.  jlJsrAGJsros, 

CorrhTTvitiee  of  A^rrcLTtgemeTits. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


Commenceinent    ISxercloc*    of    the    Perkins 
Institute— A.  Gruud  KiuderEurteu  Project. 


Proba1)Iy  in  all  tlie  vast  audience  that  nued  Tie- 
mont  Temple  from  floor  to  upper  gallery  at  3  P.  M. 
yesterday  none  could  witness  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  I'erltins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
without  feeling  that  there  was  in  them  something 
quite  apart  from  tlie  conventionalities  that  mark 
the  end  of  the  educational  year.  Tl>c  fact  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  charitable  institution,  but  a  special 
school,  supplying  for  the  sightless  what  schools 
of  many  grades  afford  for  the  seeing,  has 
made  It  in  sense  esteemed  hy  the  community 
as  a  microcosm  of  our  education  svstem.  Owing 
to  the  diversity  and  the  skillful  condensation  of 
exercises  there  was  scarcely  a  feature  in  the 
general  system  that  did  not  find  liere  its  pleasing 
counterpart.  Independent  of  this,  however,  and 
tlie  always  briglit  and  entertaining  things  to  Jje 
seen  and  heard  upon  the  platform,  and  the  pale, 
pathetic  face  of  Laura  Bridgm.in,  who  has  en- 
li.sted  a  world-wide  sympathy,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctive interest  in  the  event  of  yesterday.  It  was 
that  which  has  been  arousfd  on  every  hand  hy  the 
movement  In  connection  with  this  work  to  endow 
with  a  liberalitv  worthy  of  the  days  of  a  Perkins 
or  a  Howe  a  kindergarten  school  for  the  poor 
blind  children  of  New  England  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  nine.  In  view  ol  this  the  audience  en- 
joyed with  a  peculiar  zest  the  kindergarten  exer- 
cises of  the  day  and  the  subsequent  conunents  in 
explanation.  The  organ  was  gaily  arrayed  in 
American  flags,  presenting  a  bright  backgiound 
to  the  costumes  of  the  blind  girls  a^d  boys  who 
occupied  the  platform  to  ihe  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty. 

Among  other's  noticeable  on  the  platform  were 
Dr.  Samuel  Kliot,  Mayor  Palmer,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howo,  Mrs.  M.  Anagnos.  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Dr. 
John  S.  Dwl.;ht,  Mesi-rs.  John  C.  Phillips,  Henry 
B.  Rogers.  Orlando  Tompkins,  Samuel  M.  Qulney, 
J.  B.  Glover,  M.  T.  Severance,  and  the  tireless  Di- 
rector, M.  Anagnos.  The  exercises  opened  at 
3  P.  M.  with  pleasing  organ  selections  by  Miss 
Freda  Black  and  Mr.  William  B.  Hammond.  This 
was  followed  with  an  attractive  potpourri  ar- 
ranged by  Hincke,  nerformed  by  the  well-trained 
band  of"  the  institution.  A  liappily  chosen 
essay  for  an  introductory  was  that  by  Miss 
Julia  E.  Burnham.  who  delivered  with  agreeable 
enunciation  thoughts  on  the  value  of  books  to  tlie 
blind  which  bore  token  of  thought  and  experience. 
This  was  followed  by  exercises  in  chemistrv,  with 
practical  experiments  by  Mr.  Bonjaniin  F.  Parker, 
who,  like  the  preceding,  gave  evl'iienco  of  his  fit- 
ness to  rank  In  the  graduating  class.  Another 
experimental  essay  was  that  with  a  miniature 
steam  engine  by  JVfr.  William  P.  Gaston,  whose 
clear  elucidation  of  the  operations  of  steam  elic- 
ited applause.  Miss  Jenny  M.  Colby  delivered 
with  easy  grace  and  intelligence  an  essay  on  ■'  The 
Practice  oi  iVlassage,  a  Possibility  for  the  Blind." 
Part  second  of  the  i)rograninie  wa.s  initiated  with 
a  military  dtill,  in  whicii  the  remarkable  accuracy 
of  the  young  men  in  going  tliiougii  the  manual  of 
arms  with  no  conmiatid  but  simple  sword  taps,  as 
well  as  the  easy  evolutions  on  tlie  contracted  space 
of  the  platform,  showed  miich  patience  in  dis- 
cipline. A  very  pretty  exercise  in  gymnas- 
tics followed,  a  bevy  of  gaily  arrayed 
little  girls  singing,  marching  and  performing 
rythmical  motions  with  such  an  elDn  airiness  and 
ease  that  they  seemed  to  eo  on  below  the  lino 
of  consciousness  as  well  as  of  sight.  After  the 
nimble  fingers  of  a  class  of  boys  had  gone  through 
an  exercise  in  geography  and  readinu,  the  audi- 
ence was  pleased  to  notice  the  row  of  pretty  little 
boys  and  girls  that  came  forward  so  participate  in 
the  kindergarten,  manipulating  little  colored 
strips  and  molding  plastic  "material  with  their  fin- 
gers to  produce  sucli  forms  as  their  fancy  direct- 
ed, and  make  some  apt  comment  on  each. 

AVhile  the  children  were  engaged  silently  In  the 
kindergarten  exercises  a  few  words  were  spoken 
on  the  subject  by  Dr.  'William  T.  Harris,  who 
said  that  it  lias  been  found  that  the'best  method 
of  helping  another  is  to  teach  him  to  help  him- 
self. Kducation  is  the  best  means  of  teaching  one 
to  help  himself.  One  of  the  greatest  instrumen- 
talities wiiich  has  been  added  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cating is  the  kindergarten.  At  three  years,  when 
the  child's  faculties  begin  to  exact  so  much  atten- 
tion that  tlie  mother  cannot  give  the  necessary 
time,  the  kindergarten  can  develop  him  and 
form  a  sort  of  a  semi-school  and  a  semi- 
maternal  training,  combining  something  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother  with  the  discipline  of  tlio 
school.  There  is  in  New  England  a  large  number 
of  blind  children  who  cannot  attend  the  school  for 
the  blind,  and  to  bring  such  children  out  of  uii- 
wholesomo  Influences  a  kindergarten  school  for 
the  blind  is  needed. 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos  added  a  few  earnest  remarkc  on 
the  same  theme.  He  alluded  to  certain  blind  beg- 
gars to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Boston  and  said 
that  when  we  reflect  on  their  condition  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  still  something  wanting  in 
our  system  to  give  the  proper  early  training 
to  such  persons.  The  children  are  Injured  by 
wrong  influences  in  early  liio.  If  we  take  care  of 
children  early  In  life  we  shall  avoid  much  of  the 
evil  that  comes  after  and  necessitates  the  nnilti- 
plicallon  of  Institutions.  Tills  primary,  or  kinder- 
garten school,  Is  what  Is  needed  to  train  up 
rightly  the  blind  children  in  this  citv,  and  bv  its 
means  they  will  be  able  to  receive  a"nd  come"  un- 
der the  Influence  of  humane  kindliness  and  loving 
solicitude,  such  as  most  of-  them  never  expert- 
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AT 


TRElVtOIfSTT    TEM:PLE. 


ON 


Tuesday,  June  5th,  1883,  at  3  P.M. 


DOORS  OPEN  AT  2.30  O'CLOCK. 


Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Presiding. 


The  Piano  used  is  from  CHicEBitiNO  &  Sons. 


enced.  for  the  estabUsliment  of  this  scliool  an 
urgent  appeal  Is  made  to  the  put)lic  to  establish  a 
perijianent  fund  of  ¥250,000. 

The  valedictory  was  feelingly  spoken  bv  Miss 
Leiina  D.  Swincrton,  who  closed  with  some  felici- 
tous verses  written  for  the  occasion. 

The  President,  Dr.  Samuel  Kllot,  after  touching 
cxj)ressioi\s  of  his  interest  and  appreciation,  then 
delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class: 
.Julla  E.  Buruhain,  Jenny  M.  Colby,  William  P. 
(iarrisou,  Mary  McCalTrey,  Benjamin  P.  Parker, 
Lenna  D.  Swincrton. 

DuriUij  the  afternoon  the  musical  tiainlng  of  the 
school  was  well  evidenced  by  a  propranime  which 
was  admirably  performed  by  Christopher  A.  How- 
land,  Misses  Mabel  Rrown.  Lenna  D.  Swlnerton, 
Mary  McCaffrey,  Emi\ia  Patterson,  Sarah  A.  Ham- 
sou  "and  Messrs.  William  B.  ilannnond  and  L. 
Titus. 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 


WJEDIVES»AT,   JUME   O,    188iJ. 


BLIND  GRADUATES. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


A  Very  Unique   Programme 
Admirably  Rendered. 


Subscriptions  for  a  Kindcr- 
g'artcn  Desired. 


In  the  anniversary  panorptna  which  gives 
to  the  Boston  public  a  yearly  glimpse  of  the 
purposes  and  workings  of  a  thousand  and  one 
Institutions  hereabouts,  there  Is  no  uicturo  so 
unique,  yet  so  touched  with  sadness  and  resig- 
nation,  as  that  presented  at  the  commenoement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Instituiion  for  the 
Blind.  Such  interest  is  manifested  in  this  par- 
ticular anniversary  that  yesterday  afternoon 
thb  staircases  of  Tremont  Temple  were 
crowded  by  ladles  and  [gentlemen  an  hour  be- 
tore  the  time  announced  for  the  exercises 
to  begin.  Admission  was  had  to  the 
floor  and  lower  balcony  by  tickets 
printed  la  raised  letters,  after  the  manner  of 
the  typography  of  the  blind;  the  upper  gallery 
was  open  to  all.  The  auditorium  had  not  a 
vacant  seat  to  console  the  late  comer.  In  the 
range  of  chairs  on  the  left  of  the  plattorm  sat 
Mayor  Palmer,  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  of  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosoahy,  John  C.  Phillips, 
Henry  B.  Rogers,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Orlando 
Tomiikins,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  John  S.  Dwight, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy  ana  others  of  tho  trustees 
and  friends  of  the  institution.  On  the 
right  sat  a  number  of  the  lauy  teachers.  At 
the  end  of  the  tront  row  was  the  venerable 

Ehilantliropist,  M183  Elizabeth  Peahody.  Just 
chiud  her  s.it  a  little  woman  dicsse.t  in  black 
silk,  with  a  large  lace  bow  at  her  neck,  purple, 
gold-bowo.l  glasses  at  her  eyes,  her  brown 
lialr,  with  licro  and  there  a  tinge  of  gray, 
combed  in  homely  fashion  over  a  wide  lore- 
head,  witli  quiet,  strong,  expressive  features 
beneiith.  Tliis  was  Lniu-a  BrkUman,  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  from  the  ago  of 
12.  One  might  wonder  what  enjoy- 
ment she  coul'd  liave  on  such  an 
occasion,  but,  through  the  lauguago  of  the 
fingers,  wall  friends  on  eltiior  side,  hardly  a 
thing  was  said  or  done  that  she  did  not  fully 
appreciate.  Now  ana  thtn  she  nodded  her 
head  IntelligonLly,  and  at  times  she  smiled 
jjleasantly  at  her  interpreter's  account.  Some 
420  of  the  lumatos  of  tue  institution  were  pres- 
]Bnt.  The  older  ones  sat  at  the  sides,  the  centre 
fehiUrs  being  occupied  by  a  bevy  of  daintily 
I  «lad  little  lasses,  whose  jiracos.  thouah  oblivi- 
ous, perhaps,  to  each  other,  were  by  no  muans 
S>3i  upon  the  spectators.    That  uU 

*  WERE  NOT  WROLLV  BLIND 

was  apparent  from   tho  way  In  which  their 

eyes  sometimes  followed  the   movements  of 

those  upon  tlio  platform.    "A  few  of  them," 

said  Mr.  Anaguos,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  in- 

stltutioD,    "can  see  objects  indistinctly,    but 

nunc  bare  suQIolent  sense  of  si^ht  to  read  or 

write  In  the  ordinary  way."     Several  organ 

i  Bol-'ctions,  uorforniod  by  Miss  Freda  Black  ana 

I  Mr.  \V.  B.  Ilaminoiid   wltli  adml;abie  cxocu- 

\  tlon.  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  programme. 

I  Dr.    Samuel   Eliot,   wdo   prcsldeiJ,     made    a 

'  few  introductory  remarks.  The  I'ei'kius  Instl- 

f  tutlon  and  the  Massachusetts  school  for  tnc 

!  blind,  he  observeo,  have  existed  ueep    and 

strong  in  the  charitv  of  Us  founders  arid  the 

coromnulty  for  half  a  century,  and  will  exist 

deeper  and  stronger  for  many  a  halt-century 

f  to  come.    All  education  is  Intemleil  as  a  means 

'  of  overcoming  difliciiltles,  but  tho  education 

given  to  these  children  In  this  inbtitution  is  of 

peculiar  importance,  for  it  overcomes  far  more 

than  ordinary  dlflicultics. 

Air.  AnLgiios  then  led  forward  Miss  Julia  E. 
Burnham.  Sue  laid  her  manuscript  upon  the 
desk,  and  ocoanlonally  traced  it  with  her 
fingers.  The  subject  of  her  essay  was 
"Our  l^ibrary."  She  spoke  of  its  origin  in 
ISS.'i,  and  how  It  has  been  nelped  along  by  per- 
sonal contributions,  and  latterly  by  appropria- 
tions and  a  new  prers,  until  now  it  numbers 
some  l.W  volume-*,  increasing  at  a  rate  of  some 
iiO  per  year.  There  are  at  present  on  tho 
shelves  works  ou  history,  politics,  scl- 
jnoe,  relieion,  some  of  the  best  poetry  In  the 
language,  and  some  selections  from  tho  leading 
novels  ot  Dickons,  Tliackery,  Hawthorne  ana 
George  Ellou  She  spoke,  with  the  earnestness 
ol  experience,  of  the  inestimable  bo  m  which 
these  embossed  books  are  to  tho  blind,  both  as 
A  source  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment.  She 
boilcvoi  that  it  was  better  to  provide  the 
lillnrt  with  complete  works  rather  inau  selec- 
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Part   I. 

\:    ORGAN  SELECTIONS. 

Miss  FREDA  BLACK  and  Mr.  WM.  B.  HAMMOND. 

2.  BAND,  —  Potpourri, 

3.  ESSAY,  — "Our  Library." 

Miss  JULIA  E.  BURNHAM. 

4.  EXERCISE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

BENJAMIN  F.  PARKER. 


5.     SOLO  FOR  ALTO  HORN,  —  "  Morceau  | 
de  Salon,"  Variations,  J  ' 

!  i     CHRISTOPHER  A.  HOWLAND. 


6.     ESSAY,  —  "  The  Steam-Engine,"  (illustrated) . 

WILLIAM  P.  GARRISON. 


Q  1    „  '  °  [  Music  by  a  Member  of  the  Graduating  Class 

Misses  MABEL  BROWN,  LENNA  D.  SWINERTON,  MARY  McCAFFREY, 
AND  EMMA  PATTERSON. 


8.     ESSAY,  —  "  The  Practice  of  Massage,  a  Possibility  for  the  Blind." 

Miss  JENNY  M.  COLBY. 


.    H.  Painpare 


tlone.  aa  the  interesf  ISTI6»6y  fillEIftlHJa  B?  tHfl 

lurmer.  As  slie  fli.isheU  her  C6>ay.  nn  elepunt 
bouquet  waj  Dresfinle'l  her,  and,  resuming  her 
seat,  she  was  seen  to  paiU  Uer  liaiid  lichtly 
over  the  flowoi's. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Parker  ol  the  eracluatlng 
class  favored  the  audience  with  an  exercie 
inlchemistrv.  He  lietaileil  a  little  of  llie  his- 
tory of  the  BOieiice,  ana  aftarwar.l  performoJ 
several  experiments.  He  handleil  the 
cheraioals  with  quite  as  much  confl  lence  and 
success  as  if  thev  were  all  to  hie 
own  eyes  apparent.  Christopher  A, 
Rowland,  a  youthful  performer  upon  the 
alto  horn,  rendered  variations  of  Pninparo's 
"Morceau  de  Salon"  with  exquisite  effect.  The 
attentive  aspect  of  all  the  blind  children  when- 
ever a  musical  number  of  the  programme  was 
rendered  was  very  noticeable.  Mr.  William  P. 
Garrison,  the  second  of  the  young  gentlemen 
graduate-,  gave  the  audience  an  account  of  the 
steam  engine — historical  and  otherwise.  He 
evinced  his  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  his 
sketch 

BY  RUNNING  A  MODEL  ENGINE 

at  n  high  degree  of  ptcssiiro.  A  parting  one, com- 
posed l)y  Miss  Mary  McCaffrey,  was'theu  given 
by  a  quartet  of  young  ladiof.  The  essay  of 
Jiiss  .jeuiiie  M.  Colby  was  upon  "The  Piaciice 
ot  Massage,  a  Possibility  for  the  Blind."  Mass- 
age, siie  exolaiiied,  is  the  laying  on  of  hands 
f"r  the  alleviation  of  pain.  She  claimed  that 
Buth  treatment  had  proved  itself  beneficial, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  physicians  of 
regular  stanaing,  was  likely  to  bo  more  In  I'.e- 
inand  in  the  future.  The  beuse  of  touch  is  so 
hishly  developed  in  blind  persons  that  she 
believed  there  was  a  possibility  of  some  ot 
thorn  obtaihing  remuneraliva  employment  In 
this  direction. 

4'he  second  part  ot  the  programme  opened 
with  a  military  drill.  A  dozen  boys  marched 
upon  the  platform  an  I,  under  the  direction  of 
Maj.  Wi'ieht,  weut  through  the  manual  with  a 
precision  ttiafc  would  do  credit  to  some  militia 
companies  with  all  tl'.eir  fivesensesaboiittliem. 
Miss  Isabel  Romely,  a  colored  pianist,  then 
played  a  lively  air,  and  12  little  girls  in 
white  came  tripping  on  the  stage.  They  wont 
through  a  series  ot  rubber  ring  calislhenio:?, 
thev  marched  about  by  throes,  by  twos  and  In 
Indian  'file,  singing  simple  melodies;'  they 
danced  a  dainty  ballet,  they  went  tlirougii 
most  charming  and'  intricate  mauojuvres,  until 
the  auditorium  fairly  rung  with  applause. 
After  a  piano  duet  from  Beethoven's  scvenfh 
symphony  had  been  rendered  by  Misses  Mc- 
Cafl'ry  aiid  Ham^on,  a  class  of  boys  read 
Drake's  "American  Flag"  witli  their  Angers, 
and  took  part  in  a  geography  •.xevciie. 
One  yontli  undertook  a  journey  on  a 
raised  map  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople, 
by  way  of  Lisbon  and  Palermo,  describing 
r  everything  on  the  line  of  route.  Others  recog- 
nized sections  of  diamcmbeved  continents  and 
countries,  which  were  drawn  at  random  by 
the  teacher  from  a  basket  of  such  fragme..ts. 
A  special  feature  was  made  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten exercise.  It  being  the  present  object 
of  the  Peikius  .  liistitutlon  to  raise 
a  subscription  for  tho  purpose  of 
establishing  such  a  scbo,ol  for  the  blind.  While 
a  half  dozen  bovs  Snd  "sirls  were  at  work  at 
their  tables  weaving  paper  slips  together  and 
fashioning  birds'  nests  and  other  objects  out  of 
clay.  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  made  an  address  oa 
the  subject  He  called  attention  to  tlie  im- 
portant- sphere  which  kindergartens  fill  In  the 

MOST  AI'PROVED  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

of  the  present  day,  and  pointed  out  the  pe- 
culiar sieniflcance  and  value  of  such  tralnine 
for  a  large  class  of  blind  youth.  The  follow- 
ing circular,  which  was  printed  in  raised  tyue 
and  distributed  about  the  hall,  is  the  appeal  of 
the  institution: 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  conditlnn  of  the  blintl.  Schools  for 
their  benelli  have  been  established  everywhe'e,  and 
the  light  of  knowledu'e  has  at  length  dawned  for 
tiiem.  Hut,  with  all  this  progress  and  advancement, 
our  syste:n  of  education  is  not  yet  complete.  A  vital 
element  Is  still  lacking  for  Its  perfection.  There 
is  in  Mew  Kngland  a  large  number  of  blind 
Chi  dren  between  the  ages  of  5  and  0  who  are  too 
young  to  be  received  In  a  mixed  school  lino  ours. 
They  live  and  move  In  u  very  unhealthy  atmofphere. 
Their  minds  are  contaminated  by  low  infiucnces.  ana 
iheir  growth  stinted  by  their  conflnement  In  lU-ventl- 
lated  and  comfortless  quarters.  They  waste  away 
under  the  rust  of  neglect  and  the  want  of  sufllcleut 
food  ana  proper  care.  They  parch  and  pine  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  refreshing  waters  of  a  benevo- 
lence known  all  over  the  ctvlllxed  world.  For  the  de- 
liverance of  these  chtldrtii,  early  trainlns  and  uroper 
care  are  absolutely  needed,  aiid  a  well-fitted  and  sut- 
flciently  piovlded  kindergarten  will  be  to  them  what 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  uew  of  heaven  are  to 
tender  plants— a  source  of  life  and  growth  and 
vigor,  a  flame  dl.spelllng  the  clouds  of  darkness,  a 
fouutaiu  of  happiness  and  strength,  aiding  them 
to  outsonr  the  shadows  ot  their  night.  Humanity, 
justice,  expediency  and  Imperative  duly,  all 
alike  demand  that  Immediate  ami  vigorous  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  for  the  cstatllsliment  and  en- 
dowment of  such  a  school  as  will  be  not  only  an  aux- 
iliary, but  a  complement,  to  our  Institution.  For  this 
purpose,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  publlo  for  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $250,0tX). 

Mr.  Anagnos  said  that  what  had  been  seea 
in  the  work  of  the  children  on  the  platforro 
was  a  fair  example  of  what  was  done  in  the 
kindergarten  class  of  the  Perliins  Institute, 
and  an  earnest  of  wh.tt  might  be  uccomplished 
at  a  special  school.  He  knew  of  at  least  26 
blina  children  in  Boston  and  vicinity  to  whom 
such  an  institution  would  be  a  blessinir, 
"Wegive  our  time  and  ourcfforts  to  this  work 
witnout  remuneration,"  said  he.  "We  want 
you  to  help  us  reach  those  poor  blind  children 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  that  wo  may  give 
them  tho  best  of  bomoi,  a  good  education,  anu 
what  is  more  than  that,  a  taste  of  human  love, 
which  raoitof  them  have  never  experienced.', 

A  pleasant  valedictory  was  then  delWerea 
by  Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,  there  was  some 
more  singing,  and  diplomas  of  graduation  were 
awarded  by  Dr.  Jilliut  to  Julia  K  Burnhum, 
Mary  McCaffrey,  Jenny  M.  Colby,  Benjamin 
F.  Parker,  WiUiam  P.  Garelson  and  t>enna  D. 
Swinerton. 


s 


Part  II. 

1.  MILITARY  DRILL  AND  GYMNASTICS. 

2.  PIANO  DUET,  —  Scherzo  from  7th  Symphony,     .         .         .         Beethoven 

Misses  MARY  McCAFFREY  and  SARAH  A.  HAMSON. 

3.  READING  WITH  THE  FINGERS,  —  Exercise  in  Geography. 

A  CLASS  OF  BOYS. 

4.  KINDERGARTEN  EXERCISES. 

5.  DUET,  — "The  Fisherman," V.  Gabussi 

Messrs.  WM.  B.  HAMMOND  and  L.  TITUS. 


6.     VALEDICTORY. 


M18S  LENNA  D.  SWINERTON. 


7.  CHORUS  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES,—  "  Oh  haste,  | 

Crimson  Morning,"  j 

8.  AWARD  OF  DIPLOMAS, 

BV  Dr.  SAMUEL  ELIOT. 

9.  CHORUS,  — "  Where  in  Rocky  Inlets,"  from  | 

the  Tower  of  Babel,  f  ' 


.  Donizetti 


Rubenstein 


Names  of  Graduates. 


Julia  E.  Burnham. 
Jenny  M.  Colby. 
William  P.  Garrison. 


Mary  McCaffrey. 
Benjamin  P.  Parker. 

LENNA  B.   SWINERTON. 


The  coininoncemo.it  excrclrcsof  the  Poik^ns 
Iiislitutlon  foi' the  Blind  In  Treniont  Toinijle  , 
yesterday,  not   ouly   dcbervcil    tlio  iitteiition 
-rhicli  this  excellent  school  lecoives,  but  did 

molliiug  to  enforce  tbe  call  for  a  krnder- 
rten  or  urimary   bcIiooI,  which  Is  iinpcrtt- 

volj-  needed  for  little  sijjrhtloss  clilldrsn.  The 
more  advnnced  e<lucallon  of  the  lilindisve;  y 
well;  but  how  can  the  system  ot  cduciilion  for 

lO  bliml  be  regarded  as  complete  when  Iho 
..ide  children,  at  the  very  out-et  of  their  in- 
BlriictiOM.  liavy  rothlnK  done  for  the  1?  This 
M  Just  the  question  whicli  the  n!nnar''r=  of  tills 
jB»tltntlon  ai'c  trylup;  to  s  ihis  end 

ttcy  haTO  m' -ii   the  pa' i  r  coi.n- 

donee 


EVENING  TEANSCKIPT 


■VTEDNESDAT,    JUNE    6,    1883. 


TEE  FEEKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

TESTEK  DAY'S  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— 
AN  INTERESTING  PROGRAMME-THE  KIN 
DERGARTEW. 


Tbe  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  never  dis- 
appoints its  ofBcers,  patrons  or  friends  in  the 
unique  entertainments  offered  the  public.  What- 
ever else  may  tire  an  audience  by  its  yearly  repe- 
tition, the  gatherings  brought  together  by  the 
blind  asylum's  commencement  go  away  delighted 
with  the  excellence  of  the  work.  This  work  in  it- 
self is  of  such  inherent  worth  that  the  approval 
of  the  judgment  does  not  need  to  depend  upon 
the  bias  of  emotional  sympathy  that  will  inevita- 
bly be  called  out,  but  could  be  given 
with  equal  justice  if  no  occasion  for  the  sympathy 
existed.  Such  was  the  apparent  feeling  of  the 
large  audience  that  crowded  the  Temple  yester- 
day afternoon.  They  carried  away  a  flavor  from 
the  occasion  that  will  make  them  sure  to  come 
again.  Some  "prophets"  and  some  schools  are 
not  "without  honor  in  their  own  country." 

Bv  three  o'clock,  the  floor,  balconies  and  plat- 
form were  filled  to  repletion,  and  large  numbers 
were  standing  a  little  later,  forgetting  the  heat 
and  fatigue  in  the  increased  enjoyment  of  the 
exercises  as  they  progressed. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  platform.  On  the  right  were  the  teachers, 
and  near  by  that  world-wonder,  Laura  Bridgman. 
On  the  left  were  offlcefs  iM  tmwX%  9f  t!i?  school, 
with  Mayor  Palmer,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  many  others  familiar  on  these  oc- 
casions. The  manner  of  this  school  in  public  is 
marked.  They  happily  draw  the  line  between 
stilted  formality  and  an  overdone  free- 
and-easiness.  Their  "at  home"  repose,  void 
ot  self-consciousness,  can  well  be  copied 
by  the  thousands  of  graduates  who  will  face  audi- 
ences during  the  coming  month,  and  of  whom  this 
cannot  usually  be  said. 

The  programme  opened  with  organ  selections  by 
two  ot  the  pupils,  followed  by  a  tew  happy  words 
from  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
who  presided  over  the  occasion.  He  said,  "This 
school  makes  no  unusual  claim,  and  asks  tor  no 
exceptional  sympathy.  It  only  shows  that  while 
all  education  is  interesting  in  that  it  overcomes 
difficulties,  here  it  overcomes  more  than  ordinary 
difficulties."  He  then  introduced  Miss  Julia  E. 
Burnham,  who  spoke  briefly  of  "Our  Libra- 
ry," giving  a  little  account  of  the  growth 
of  their  school  library  and  of  its  great 
value  and  pleasure  to  the  students.  She  spoke  in 
a  clear,  distinct  manner  that  showed  great  care  in 
enunciation.  Benjamin  F.  Parker  next  gave  "An 
Exercise  in  Chemistry."  He  showed  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  by  an  experiment  before  the 
audience,  which  was  performed  with  deft  lingers 
and  perfect  self-possession.  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  blazing  fire  could  be  seen  only  by 
the  audience,  and  that  the  successful  experiment 
was  not  assisted  by  the  practised  eye. 

Blusic  then  brought  a  change  of  interest,  by 
a  "solo  on  the  alto  horn"  by  Master 
Christopher  A.  Howland,  a  fair  -  faced  boy 
of  a  dozen  years,  who  was  accompanied 
by  the  piano.  The  next  essay  was  by  William  P. 
Garrison  on  "The  Steam  Engine,"  given  with  il- 
lustrations. He  gave  a  short  account  of  the  ear- 
liest records  of  the  steam  engine,  and  showed  by 
his  easy  manipulations  of  pistons,  cylinders  and 
wheels  that  his  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  revo- 
lutiouizer  of  the  world  was  something  besides 
theory  and  memorized  information.  A  pupil  from 
our  public  schools  who  could  have  given  that  il- 
lustration with  a  pair  of  the  brightest,  sharpest 
eyes  would  have  been  considered  a  rarity. 

Science  stejiped  in  the  background,  giving  way 
to  a  quartet  composed  of  Misses  Mabel  Brown, 
Lcnna  D.  Swinerton,  Mary  McCallrey  and  Emma 
Patterson,  who  sang  the  "Parting  Ode"  with  most 
excellent  effect.  Such  vocal  music  as  is  given  by 
the  pupils  of  this  school,  particularly  of  the  young- 
ladies,  must  be  the  result  of  exceptional  traininsr 
talent.  The  accuracy,  fine  intonation  and  delicacy 
of  expression  always  noticeable  indicate  a  train- 
ing ability  behind  the  scenes  of  which  any  school 
might  be  proud.  These  young  ladies  beautifully 
illustrated  in  this  quartet  song  that  there  was  a 
skilful  teacher  somewhere,  that  was  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  ability  of  her  pupils  to  grasp  and 
profit  by  her  instructions.  The  music  of  this  song 
was  by  Miss  McCaffrey. 

Miss  Jenny  M.  Colby  gave  an  essay  on  "The 
Practice  of  Massage  a  Possibility  for  the  Blind." 
After  defining  the  massage  treatment  she  said, 
"The  operator  should  be  able  to  fill  the  prescrip- 
tion of  massage  as  intelligently  and  as  accurately 
as  the  chemist  the  medical  i)re3cription.  Care- 
ful study  of  the  requirements,  witli  some  practical 
observation,  lead  me  to  hope  that  thj  high 
standard  which  physicians  place  for  good  manipu- 
lators mav  be  reached  without  the  aid  of  sight." 
One  could  only  rejoice  as  Miss  Colby  mod- 
estly suggested  tliis  possibility  for  the  blind, 
that  one  more  opening  was  possible  in 
their  narrow  sphere  of  activities,  and  a 
"God  speed"  must  have  followed  her  suggestion 
from  every  heart.  It  looked  feasible  also,  for  with 
the  well-known  skill  of  the  hands  that  have  to  do 
duty  (or  the  eyes  but  few  things  seem  impos- 
sible. 

A  military  drill  succeeded  this  essay.  Youn"- 
men  from  the  school,  fully  equipped  in  regimeiT- 
tals,  under  command  of  Sergeant  Wright,  won 
the  heartiest  apjilause  from  the  audience  by  their 
n  of  dull.      They  outdid  their  former  at- 
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No  tickets  are  required  for  tlie  SECOND  BALCONY 
of  tlie  Temple,  to  wiLich.  tlie  pul^lic  are  cordially 
invited. 


A  Kindergarten,  or  Primary  Scliool,  is  imperatively 
needed,  for  little  siglitless  cMldren.  WitlioTit  it  tlie 
system  of  education  for  tlie  Mind  cannot  Tdc  regarded 
complete.  Tlie  attention  of  tlie  generous  and  "benevo- 
lent members  of  our  community  is  most  earnestly  and 
respectfully  called  to  tliis  subject. 
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tempts  in  public,  and  left  no  room  for  criticism. 
The  silent  manual  of  arms  was  particularly  appre- 
ciated. It  was  a  pleasant  let  -  down  from 
the  severity  of  "charge  bayonets"  to  see 
a  procession  of  little  girls  marching  up 
the  side  steps  as  the  guns  disappeared  down 
the  opposite  side,  and  to  welcome  the  little  gym- 
nasts, who  carried  all  hearts  by  storm  as  they 
stepped  to  the  music  in  the  airiest  costumes  ot 
red,  white  and  blue.  Scarfs  tied  bewitchingly, 
caps  set  so  jauntily,  all  so  charmingly  natural, 
made  the  little  girls  very  attractive.  They  did 
their  ring  exercise  well,  anil  deserved  only  praise 
from  first  to  last.  Little  individualities  crept 
out  in  this  exercise  as  character  showed  itself 
in  quick,  impromptu  motions,  that  were  very 
"taking,"  as  something  not  down  in  the  bill. 
Every  teacher  who  has  attempted  calisthenics 
with  seeing  children  will  appreciate  the 
endless  amount  of  practice  and  training 
needed  to  accomplish  the  results  seen  here.  When 
one  stops  to  think  that  the  eye  is  the  great  aid  to 
uniformity  of  motion,  and  an  almost   indispensa- 


ble means"  of  correcting  an  error  in  physical  exer- 
cises, the  wonder  of  gymnastics  for  the  blind  is 
not  without  reason.  „      ,   .    „ 

Miss  Mary  McCaffrey  and  Sarah  A.  Hamson  next 
cave  a  "Piano  Duet;'  from  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony.  The  difficulty  of  this  undertaking 
warrants  the  appreciation  it  won  by  its  success. 
A  class  of  boys  read  selections  with  the  fingers, 
followed  by  an  "Exercise  in  Geography."  Their 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  States  and  countries 
was  illustrated  by  their  quick  answers  as 
one  after  another  of  the  little  parts  of  their  pecu- 
liar maps  was  placed  in  their  hands.  The  teacher 
from  the  piled-up  tray  of  these  little  land  forms 
took  them  as  it  happeued,  to  find  herself  baffled 
in  all  attempts  to  puzzle  them.  One  could  not 
but  wonder  how  many  public-school  children  in 
the  city  of  Boston  would  recognize  these  de- 
tached forms  if  they  were  tested  with  open  eyes. 

The  cream  of  the  entertainment  was  reached 
when  the  "kindergarten  exercises"  were  intro- 
duced- twelve  little  boys  in  sailor  suits  came  up- 
on the  platform,  airanging  themselves  in  a  semi- 


circular" form  and  sang  in  excellent  tune  an  illus- 
trated kindergarten  song,  after  which  they 
were  succeeded  by  a  class  who  were  arranged  be- 
fore little  tables,  to  show  their  skill  in  moulding. 
While  the  tiny  hands  were  creating  the  forms 
that  could  he  seen  only  in  their  "mind's  eye,"  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  ex-superintendent  of  St.  Louis 
schools,  where  he  won  a  remarkable  success  in  the 
introduction  of  the  kindergarten  system  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  spoke  to  the  audience 
tor  a  few  minutes  on  the  importance  of  commen- 
cing early  with  the  blind  children  in  their  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  recommended  the  kinder- 
garten system  as  best  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Harris  said,  "Education  begins  in  the  cra- 
dle, but  the  mother's  care  is  not  enough 
to  educate  the  child.  Kindergarten  comes  in  to 
help  the  mother.  It  is  a  semi-school  and  a  semi- 
family.  It  develops  spontaneity  in  the  child. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  blind  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  nine,  who  are  too  young 
to  be  admitted  to  the  institutions,  who  need  this 
care  and  teaching.  Their  growth  is  stinted  in 
their  present  surroundings.  The  kindergarten  is 
the  most  efficient  means  to  help  them."  Mr.  An- 
agnos,  director  of  the  institution,  followed  Dr. 
Harris  in  a  most  stirring  appeal  for  help  to  estab- 
lish a  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  He  spoke 
of  the  blind  that  we  see  on  our  streets 
with  the  placard  and  little  dog  for  guide, 
saying,  "This  is  owing  to  their  want  of 
early  training.  I  know  of  twenty-five  little  blind 
children  in  the  city  of  Boston,  neglected  and  un- 
der bad  influences.  These  should  be  taken  into 
schools  that  are  fitted  for  them.  We  ask  you  for 
help  to  establish  these  schools."  The  earnestness 
of  tne  short  address  made  it  convincing  to  the 
judgment  if  it  can  only  be  efficient  in  opening  the 

Eurses  of  the  philanthropic.  Those  who  know 
ow  injudicious  is  the  training  of  parents  for 
blind  children,  even  when  in  cultured  homes, 
must  feel  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
school  of  this  kind,  when  self-reliance,  so  indis- 
pensable an  element  in  the  education  ot  the  blind, 
IS  practically  taught.  A  natural  parental  pity  that 
would  keep  the  blind  boy  or  girl  from  all  ac- 
tion and  possible  danger  is  the  worst  training  such 
a  child  can  have.  The  habits  that  are  formed  earljr 
in  the  seeing  child  ar§  almost  beyond  change,  it 
not  taken  at  the  time ;  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  necessity  of  the  early  correction  qf  wrong  hab- 
its in  the  blind  pupil,  who  clings  so  jjersistently  to 
the  only  ways  it  has  ever  known! 

The  following  circular  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion was  distributed  through  the  haU.     It  con- 
tains the  grounds  for  their  appeal  for  $250,000  to 
establish  an  additional  kindergarten  department : 
"Much  has  already  been  accomplished  for  the 
amelioration    of    the    condition    of    the    blind. 
Schools  for  their  benefit  have  been  established 
eversT^here,  and  the  light  of   knowledge  has  at 
length  dawned  for  them.    But,  with  all  this  prog- 
ress and  advancement,  our  system  of  education  is 
not  yet  complete.    A  vital  element  is  still  lacking 
for  its  perfection.     There  is  in  New  England  a 
large  number  of  blind  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  nine,  who  are  too  young  to  be  received 
in  a  mixed  school  like  ours.    They  live  and  move 
in  a  very  unhealthy  atmosphere.    'Their  minds  are 
contaminated  by  low  influences,  and  their  growth 
stinted  by  their  confinement  in  ill-ventilated  and 
comfortless  quarters.     They  waste  away   under 
the  rust  of  neglect  and  the  want  of  sufficient  food 
and  proper  care.     They  parch  and  pine  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  refreshing  waters  of  a  benev- 
olence known  all  over  the  civilized  world.    For 
the  deliverance  of  these  children   early  training 
and  proper  care  are  absolutely  needed,  and  a  well- 
fitted  and  sufficiently  provided  kindergarten  will 
be  to  them  what  the  light  ot  the  sun  and  the  dew 
of  heaven  are  to  tender  plants — a  source   of  life 
and  a-iowth  and    vigor,   a   flame   dispelling  the 
clouds  of  Uaikness,  a"  fountaiu   of  happiness  and 
strength,  aiding  them  to  outsoar  the  shadows  of 
their  night.    Humanitv,  justice,  expediency  aad 
imperative  duty,  all  alike  demand  that  immediate 
and  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  such  a  school  as 
will  be  not  only  an  auxiliary,  but  a  complement, 
to  our  institution.  '  For  this  purpose  we  earnestly 
appeal  to  tl.e  public  for  a  permanent  fund  of 
$?50,000." 

But  the  little  kindergarten  class  are  waiting. 
We  turn  to  them.  They  described  their  work  of 
paper  weaving  and  moulding  in  their  childish  way 
that  was  much  enjoyed,  and  tlieir  idea  of  geometric 
forms  was  prettily  illustrated  by  their  work.  One 
boy  held  up  a  bird's  nest  he  had  moulded,  with 
the  mother  bird  and  eggs,  in  excellent  imitation. 
They  carried  away  the  warmest  applause,  and,  no 
doubt,  many  a  motherly  heart  went  with  them. 
Later  on  they  were  presented  with  choice  bou- 
quets, as  were  many  of  the  pupils  during  the 
exercises. 

Mr.  William  B.  Hammond  and  L.  Titus  next 
sang  a  duet,  "The  Fisherman,"  which  was  ren- 
dered in  a  most  excellent  manner,  and  met  with 
the  praise  it  deserved.  Miss  Swinerton  delivered 
the  valedictory,  with  these  opening  words:  "Be- 
fore saying  our  reluctant  yet  hopeful  farewell, 
those  for  whom  I  speak  are  remind- 
ed of  the  great  debt  due  to  our  edu- 
cational benefactors.  Mere  words  cannot 
cancel  it,  and  yet  on  this  occasion  we  have  nothing 
else  to  otter.  So  please  accept  words  as  grati- 
tude's promissory  note  payable  in  that  specie  pos- 
sessed by  every  individual,  namely,  the  best  that 
he  or  she  may  do  and  be ;  your  aim  in  educating 
us  having  been  to  raise  such  specie  to  the  stand- 
ard value."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  unusu- 
ally good  valedictory  cannot  be  given  in  full.  Only 
the  closing  verse  can  be  added  here : 

"Farewell  to  our  household  dear, 
Jov  with  grief  combines  at  parting. 
For  a?  Children  seek  the  cheer 
Of  the  mother's  smile  and  blessing, 
So  for  tliiue  we  ask,  and  linger, 
Comforted  if  tliou  canst  answer, 
'Go  approved— God  speed  you  well! 

"A  chorus  for  female  voices"  from  Donizetti  was 
next  given,  after  which  Dr.  EUot  presented  the 
diplomas  to  the  six  graduates  in  kind,  earnest 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice.  "There  are 
always  two  lives,"  he  said,  "the  market-place  life 
and  "the  vineyard  life.  Let  the  viuey.ard  life  be 
yours."  An  admirably  sung  chorus,  "Where  in 
Rocky  Inlets,"  trom  the  "Tower  of  Babel,"  closed 
the  Commencement  exercises.  e.  d.  k. 


Entered  at  the  Post-offlce  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  Second-Class  Matter. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  7. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY  FOR  THB  BLIND. 

It  is  doubtful  if  more  interesting  anniversary 
exercises  are  anywhere  held  than  those  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  at  Boston  Tues- 
day.   Tremont  temple,  an  hour  before  the  open- 
iDK,  was  crowded    with    people,   among   them 
Laura  Bridgman,  blind,   deaf   and  dumb  since 
her   12th  year.    She   sat   near  the    platform, 
dressed  in  black  silk,  a  large  lace    bow   at   her 
neck,  purple   gold -bowed    glasses   at  her  eyes, 
and  her  hair,  tinged  with  gray,  plainly  combed 
over  a  wide  forehead.    Through  the  fingers  of 
friends  at  her  side  she  heard  and  saw,  nodding 
and   smiling   appreciatively   as   the   exercises 
went  on.    About  150   pupils    of  the  institution 
were  present,  a    number  of   them  bright   little 
girls  in  white,  and  all  of   them  the  most  atten- 
tive listeners  to  the  frequent  piano  or  organ  se- 
lections.   Miss  Julia   E.    Burnham's    essay   on 
'Our  Library"  told    of   its    origin  in  1835,  and 
how  now  It  has  150  volumes   and    grows  at  the 
rate  of  20  a  year,  the  books  comprising  some  of 
the  best  poetry,  fiction    and    works  on  science, 
history     and      literature.      She      believed    it 
better     to  give  the  blind  complete  works  than 
selections  from  authors.    Benjamin  F.  Parker, 
another  graduate,  gave  an  exercise  in  chemistry, 
handling  liquids  and  performing  experiments 
with    ease   and    confidence.      W.  P.   Garrison 
sketched  the  steam-engine  and  illustrated  by 
running  a  model  engine  on  the  stage.    Jennie  M. 
Colby  argued  that  massage,  an  admitted  allevi- 
ation of  pain,  opened  a  fitting  and  remunerative 
employment  to  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind 
There  was  a  smart  military  drill  by  a  dozen 
boys,  dainty  ballet-dancing  and  calisthenics  by 
a  band  of  little  girls,  readings;' geographv  exer- 
cises—one youth  traveling  ou  a  raised  map  from 
Moscow  to  Constantinople,  with  descriptions  of 
places  on  the   route,— kindergarten    exercises, 
the  lashioning  of  bird's  nests  and  other  obiects 
out  of  clay,  etc.    The  valedictory  was  delivered 
by  Lenna  D.  Swinerton  and  diplomas  to  the  six 
STaduates  were  given  by  Dr  Eliot.    Prof  W  T 
Harris  spoke  on  the  importance  of  kindergarten 
■work  and  a  circular  printed  in  raised  letters 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  money  to  estab- 
lish a  special  department  for  the  many  little 
sightless  children  who  are  now,  at  the  most  im- 
pressionable age,  either  neglected  or  being  per- 
verted in  a  vicious  atmosphere.    The  cirpular 
ISfn  nnn  *"  *^®  P"**"*^  ^°'  *  permanent  fund  of 
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The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  filled  Tremont  Tenc- 
ple,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the 
members  ot  the  graduating  class  acquitted 
themselves  very  creditably.  In  several 
branches  of  education  they  appeared  vastly 
better  than  many  seeing  pupils.  The  mu- 
sical exercises  were  exceedingly  well  ren- 
dered, while  in  all  their  studies  they  exhibi- 
ted a  most  thorough  knowledge  ot  the  prin- 
ciples and  their  application.  Dr.  Harris  and 
Prof.  Anagnos  made  excellent  addresses, 
and  both  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  im- 
portance of  aftording  still  better  opportuni- 
ties for  teaching  the  blind.  Dr.  Eliot,  the 
President,  awarded  diplomas  to  the  follow- 
ing graduates  :  Julia  E.  Burnham,  Jenny  W. 
Colby,  William  P.  Garrison,  Mary  McCaf- 
frey, Benjauuin  P.  Parker,  Lenna  VV.  Swiner- 
ton. 


many  were  standing  in  the  aisles  and  around 
the  doorways  unable  to  fiad  seats,  attesting  the 
interest  felt  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  and 
management  of   this  institution.     Mr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presided  on  this  occasion,  the  opening  ex- 
ereises  consisting  of  organ  selections  by  Miss 
Black,  teacher,  and  William  B.  Hammond,  and 
a   potpourri  of  Heincke's    by  the   band.     The 
names  of  the  graduates  and  their  exercises  were 
as  follows :  Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham,  an  essay, 
"Our  Library;"  Benjamin  F.  Parker,  an  "Ex- 
ercise in  Chemistry"  (experiments)  ;    William 
P.    Garrison,  an  essay,  "The    Steam-Engine" 
(illustrated) ;  Miss  Jenny  M.  Colby,  an  essay, 
"  The  Practice  of  Massage  a  Posssibility  for 
the  Blind  ;'5  Miss  Mary  McCaflFerty,  composer 
of  the  music  for  the  quartette,  "Parting  Ode;" 
and  Miss  Lena  D.  Swinnerton,  valedictory.     In 
addition   to   these,    C.  &..  Howland,    a   boy  of 
about  fourteen  years,  performed   an  alto-horn 
solo,  "Morceau  da   Salon,"  variations,  by  H. 
Painpare;    Misses    McCaffrey    and    Hanson    a 
piano  duet,  scherzo  from  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony;    Mess/s.   Hammond   and   Titus   a 
vocal  duet,  "The  Fisherman;"  chorus  for  fe- 
male voices,  "Oh,  haste,  crimson  morning,"  by 
Donizetti;  and  a  chorus,  "Where  in  rocky  in- 
lets," from  Rubinstein's  "Tower  of  Babel"— 
altogether  a  fine  musical  treat.     There  were 
also  a  military  drill  by  twelve  of  the  elder  boys, 
under  Sargeant  Wright;    an  exercise  in  gym- 
nastics by  twelve  little  girls  in  red,  white  and 
blue;  reading  with  the  fingers  and  an  exercise 
in  geography  by  boys;  and  kindergarten  exer- 
cises, consisting  of  an  illustrated  song  by  twelve 
little  boys,  and  modelling  by  a  class  of  little 
boys  and  girls.      During  this   silent  exercise 
short  addresses  were  made  by  William  T.  Har- 
ris, late  of  St.  Louis,  and  M.  Anagnos,  director 
of    the  institution— appeals   in   behalf  of    the 
kindergarten  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
partment of  that  grade  for  blind   children  too 
young  for   this   institution,   there    being   now 
twenty-five  such  children  in  this  city,  neglected 
and  under  bad  infiuences.    There  was  some- 
nH^ag  very  beautiful  and  touching  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  younger  children ;    not   one 
exercise  that  would  not  have  been  creditable  to 
boys  and  girls  of  the  same  age  in  possession  of 
[  all  their  senses ;  altogether  wonderful  as  show- 
I  ing  the  possibilities  of  the  blind. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1883. 


At  three  o'clock,  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  the  floor,  plat- 
form and  balconies  of  Tremont  Temple  were 
already  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while 


It  was  our  privilege,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, to  listen  to  Commencement  ex- 
ercises of  Terkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  which  took  place  in  Tremont 
Temple  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
audience.  About  eighty  blind  youth 
of  both  sexes  occupied  seats  on  the 
platform.  There  was  quite  an  exten- 
sive programme,  including  essays  by 
"Wm.  P.  Garrison  and  Misses  Colby, 
Burnham  and  Swinerton,  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  Mr.  Garrison's  essay  was 
on  "The  Steam  Engine,"  which  he 
illustrated  with  no  little  skill  by  means 
of  a  miniature  engine  on  a  table  before 
him.  A  class  of  little  boys  amazed  the 
audience  by  the  rapidity  and  dexterity 
with  which  they  seized  blocks  on  which 
were  maps,  and  told  the  name  of  each 
state  or  country,  its  position  and  capi- 
tal.   Eleven  young  men  went  through 


a  long  series  of  military  tactics  on  the 
stage  in  the  most  creditable  manner. 
They  deserved  the  applause  they  re- 
ceived for  the  accuracy  of  their  move- 
ments. But  the  audience  was  most  de- 
lighted at  the  exhibition  of  some  little 
boys,  and  again  of  some  little  girls 
who  went  through  a  series  of  admira- 
ble gymnastic  exercises  for  hands  and 
arms  and  limbs  and  voice.  The  music 
and  singing  too  was  of  a  high  order. 
Dr.  Harris  of  Concord  made  a  brief 
plea  in  favor  of  a  Kindergarten  for 
little  blind  children,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  infelicitous  words  of  tender  sym- 
pathy and  wise  counsel,  presented 
diplomas  to  the  six  graduates.  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  his  excellent  co-laborers 
deserve  the  thanks  of  Boston  for  the 
superior  work  done  by  the  Perkins 
Institute. 
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PERKINS    jNSTITUTION, 

Commencement    Exercises. 


An  Interesting  Ocassion. 


Tremont  Temple  was  crowded  last  Tues- 
day afternoon  to  witness  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Every  seat  in  the  vast  edifice  was  oc- 
cupied and  many  persoun  remained  stand- 
ing. The  pupils  and  teachers  occupied  the 
Dlatforni  together  with  a  large  number  of 
noted  individuals,  including  Mayor  Palmer 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Dr.  Orlando 
Tompkins,  a  warm  friend  of  the  blind. 
The  organ  was  draped  with  American  flags 
above  and  depending  from  a  large  spread 
eagle.  Tiie  smaller  'children,  [girls]  were 
gaily  clad  in  white  vvith  brightly  hued  rib- 
bons which  gave  them  a  showy  "as  well  as 
beautiful  appearance. 

SamuelEliot.L.  L.  D.,  presided  and  be- 
fore presenting  the  diploiiia.s,acklressed  the 
graduates  congratulating  them  upon  ac- 
comiilishing  the  task  of  fitting  tlieniselvcs 
for  an  active  and  nseful  life.  Mr.  Aiiagiio.s 
uLso,  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Kiudei- 
gaiten  class  which  was  exemplitied  before 
the  audience,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  Kindergarten  departiiienl 
for  the  reception  and  training  of  tlie  more 
vonthfnl  blind  who  are  now  unprovided 
for  at  the  institution.  He  argued  that  the 
best  time  for  teaching  was  now  lost,  and 
stated  tliat  he  knew  a  large  number  of 
blind  children  in  Boston  and  vicinity  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  eight  years",  who 
ought  to  have  an  e  ulier  place  at  the  school 
than  is  now  aU'oided.  An  appeal  in  their 
behalf,  printer'  in  embossed  type  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  audience,  and  will  bo  found 
appended  to  this  report.  Below  is  the 
PROGRAMME 

PAKT  I. 

1.  ORGAN  SELECTIONS. 

Miss  FREDA  CLACK  aud  WM.  B.  HAMMOND. 

2.  BAND,— Potpouni orr.  by  Heinicht 

3.  ESSAY,  "Our  Library." 

Miss  JULIA  E.  BURNHA&I. 

4.  EXERCISES  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

BENJAMIN  F.  PARKER. 

5.  SOLO  FOR  ALTO  HORN,-  (        „   „   . 
"Morceau  de  Salon,"  Vaiiatious  \        "•  ^"'"pore 

CHRISTOPHER  A.  HOWLAND. 

6.  ESSAY,— "The  btcam  Engine, "(illustrated). 

WILLIAM  P.  GARRISON. 
7.-QUARTETTE,-"    )  Afusic  hy  a  Member  of  the 

"Parting  Ode,"  )  Graduating  Class 

Misses  MABEL  BROWN,  LENNA  D    SWINFR- 

TON.MARY  Mcf:AFFREY  and 

EMMA  PATTERSON. 

8.    ESSAY,— "The  Practice  of  Massage,  a  Possibility 

for  the  Blind." 

Miss  JENNY  M.  COLBY. 


Beethoven 


Donizetti 


Rxihenstein 


PART  II. 

1.  MILITARY  DRILL  ANU  GYMNASTICS, 

2.  PIANO   DUET,— Scherzo  from 

7th  Symphony, 

Misses  MARY    McCAFFREY    and    SARAH   A. 
HAMSON. 

3.  READING  ^VITH  THE  FINGERS,— Exercise 

in  Geography. 
A  CLASS  OF  BOYS. 

4.  KINDERGARTEN  EXERCISES. 

5.  DUET,— "The  Fisherman," V.  Gabussi 

Messrs.  WM.  B.  HAMMOND  and  L.  TITUS. 

6.  VALEDICTORY. 

Miss  LENNA  D.  SWISERTON. 

7.  CHORUS  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES,-  \ 
"Oh  Haste  ('rimson  Morning,"  \ 

8.  AWARD  OF  DIPLOMAS, 

By  Dr  SAMUEL  ELIOT. 

9.  CHORUS,— "Where  in  Rocky  \ 
Inlets,"  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  ( 

NAMES  OF  GRADUATES. 

JULIA  E.  BURNHAM.  MARY  McCAFFREY. 
JENNY  M.  COLBY.  BENJAMIN  P.  PARKER. 
WM-  P.  GARRISON.  LEJJNA  D.  SWINERTON 
Every  number  of  tliis  piognimine  was 
excellently  rendered,  and  undivided  Blten- 
tion  was  given  to  it  throughout.  The  ac- 
complishments of  some  of  the  pupils  are 
quite  remariible,  the  musical  exercises  i)ar- 
ticularly  showing  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency and  good  vocal  acquirements.  The 
experiments  and  illustrations  were  suc- 
cessful and  created  applause.  The  military 
drill  was  a  new  feature,  and  considering 
that  the  members  of  the  company  are  par- 
tially sightless,  the  movements  were  well 
executed.  The  gymnastics  caused  en- 
thusiasm, but.  what  created  the  most 
wonder  was  an  exercise  in  geography,  the 
pupils  being  handed  blociis  made  to  con- 
form in  outline  to  various  parts  of  the  globe 
and  asked  wh;it  contries  or  states  they 
represented.  The  answers  were  always 
prompt  and  correct.  The  essays  were  all 
worthy  a  i)lace  in  our  columns,  but  we  have 
space  for  the  valedictory.only  which  was  as 
follows:  - 

VALEDICTORY.   . 
LENNA   D.  SWINERTON. 

P.i'Cnio  saying  the  reluctant  y<'t  ho])eful 
lan'well,  tho-e  for  whom  we  speak  nrc  re- 
mindnd  of  the  great  debt  due  to  our  ed- 
ucational Ijcnefactors.  Merc  v.oids  cannot 
caixel  if,  and  j-et,  on  this  occasion  we  have 
noiiiing  else  to  offer.  So  please  accept 
words  a-J  Gratitude's  promissory  notes, 
jiayable  in  that  specie  posesscd  hy  every 
inlividiia! — namely — the  best  that  he  or 
s!ie  may  do  and  be;  j'our  aim  in  educating 
ii~  li.iviii-^'  ln'ftn  to  raise  such  sjieoie  to  i!ie 
s;  :■.     'ai-i!  value. 

'1'^  lii>  I'^xci-llency  the  Governor  and  the 

Ley-jsi;!!  !lie    of    MaSsachuSatts,  a  hil    to    the 

ciui.'soii -ili!!.;  representatives  of  the  other 
New  Knglaiid  States,  we  tender  our  sincere 
tliai.ks  1-ii  I  hey"  generous  and  unfailing 
.sujipoii  1  (■  I  his  special  public  school. 

r.!  oii!   r...:iid  of  Trustees,  we  express  our 
their  hearty    sympathy  and 
^^  ith  each  step  of  onr  school 


tit  have  been  established  everywhere, 
and  the  light  of  knowledge  has  at  length 
dawned  for  them.  IJut  with  all  this  pro- 
gress and  advancement  our  system  of  ed- 
ucation is  not  yet  complete.  A  vitaj 
element  is  sti}l  lacking  for  its  perfection. 
There  is  in  New  England  a  large  number  of 
bliud  childr-n  between  the  ages  of  Ave  and 
nine,  who  are  too  young  to  be  received  in 
a  mixed  school  like  ours.  They  live  and 
move  in  a  very  unhealthy  ntmosphere. 
Their  minds  are  contaminated  by  low  in- 
fluences, and  their  growth  stinted  by  their 
coutiuement  in  ill-ventilated  and  comfort- 
less quarters.  They  waste  away  under  the 
rust  of  neglect  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
food  and  proper  care.  They  parch  and 
pine  within  a  short  distance  of  the  refresh- 
ing waters  of  a  benevolence  known  all  over 
the  civilized  world.  For  the  deliverance  of 
these  children  early  training  and  proi)er 
care  are  absolutely  needed,  and  a  well-titted 
and  sufficiently  provided  kindergarten  will 
be  to  them  what  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  dew  of  heaven  are  to  tender  plants, — 
a  source  of  life  and  growth  and  vigor,  a 
flame  dispelling  the  clouds  of  darkness,  a 
fountain  of  happiness  and  strength,  aiding 
them  to  outsoar  the  shadows  of  their  night. 
Humanity,  justice,  expediency  and  im- 
perative duty,  all  alike  demand  that  im- 
mediate aiid  vigorous  measures  should  be 
taken  f«V  the  establishment  and  endow- 
mefit  of  sucli  a  school  as  will  be  not  o.iily 
an  auxiliary  but  a  coi^pleinent  \o  o.ur  in- 
stitution 

For  this  purpose  we  earnestly  appeal  to 
the  public  for  a  permanent  fund  of  $2.50,7 
000.  Fellow-citizena,  "ill  you  not  aid  us 
to  assist  the  blintl  to  help  themselves? 
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gr.llli  n.lr 

coopera!  i  ■ 
proj^rcsi. 

I'o  our  iJirector  and  Teachers,  we  owe 
more  tlia-i  we  yet  realize,  but  we  are  deep- 
ly grateful  for  their  unceasing  faithfulness 
an>!  f()i!ie:i  uiice. 

.School II tales,  though  henceforth  onr 
pailis  div  •  i-;:e,  our  interest  in  tlie  coming 
kiiulergarii  ii  -  childhoods  Aurora — and  in 
all  that  is  I  olile  and  beautiful  will  ever  be 
one  and  the  s;;nie 

On  the  hill  where  Washington 
Viewid  tlie  foe  from  Boston  flying. 
By  his  vigilence  outdone 
Stands  our  school  to  day  dispelling 
Ignorance  and  want  its  dower. 
Record  of  a  great  conception 
Giving  us  what  made  the  nation. 
Freedom  from  a  tyrant's  power. 

Leave  we  now  our  places  there, 
Fare-thee  well  and  flourish  ever. 
As  from  these  whose  constant  care 
Makes  thee  what  thou  art,  we  sever. 
This  our  constant  aim  shall  be. 
To  lire  worthy  of  thy  teaching 
"\'irtue's  fragrant  flowers  wearing, 
Growing  in  activity.. 
Farewell  to  thy  household  dear! 
Joy  with  grief  combines  at  parting. 
For  as  children  seek  the  cheer 
Of  the  mother's  smile  and  blessing. 
Ere  they  launch  where  life's  seas  swell 
So  for  ihine  we  ask  and  linger 
Comforted  if  thou  canst  answer 
"Go  approved"  "God  speed  you  well." 

The  following  is  the  appeal   alluded  to 
above  regarding  a 

KINDKR(i.\KTKN   FOR  TIIK   BLIND.  I 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  for 
i  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
1  of    the    blind.       Schools   for    their    bene- , 


El  The  commencement  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  took 
place  iu  Tremont  Temple  Tuesday  afternoon, 
before  an  audience  that  completely  filled  the 
temple.    The  exercises  of  the  pupils  were  of  a 
peculiarly  interesting  character,  aud  reflected 
very  high  credit  both  upon  them  and  this  ad- 
mirably managed  institution.    The   music  by 
the  band  was  wonderfully  ettective  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  it  are  blind; 
the  essays  were  thoughtful  and  well  delivered; 
the  solos,  quartettes  and  duets  wereliaely  sung; 
the  gymnastics  by  the  smaller  girls  were  per- 
(ormed  in  perfect  time;  and  the  kindergarten 
!xercises  were  well  calculated  to  arouse  an  in- 
erest  in  this  important  branch  of  the  education 
)f  the  blind,  taking  them   in  their  tenderest 
years  and  starting  the  little  unfortunates  aright, 
[n  this  connection  Mr.  Anagnos  made  a  brief 
ind  powerful  appeal  for  this  department,  which 
IS  imperatively   needed  for  the  sightless  chil- 
iren;  Dr.   Wm.  A.  Harris  also  spoke  a  few 
earnest  words  in  its  behalf.    One  of  the  moat 
*\'onderful  exercises  was  tbe  military  drill  by  a 
company  of  the  older  boys  in  uniform.    Their 
drill  in  marching,  in  executing  evolutions,  and 
.njthe  manual  of  arms,  was  very  little  if  any 
lehind  that  of  our  public  school  battalions,  aud 
it  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm;  aud  the  ex- 
ircises  throughout  were  greeted  with  hearty 
md  sympathetic  applause.    Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
presided,  and  in  a  few  words  beautilully  and 
fittingly  chosen  presented  diplomas  to  the  fol- 
lowing graduates:    Julia  E.   Burnham,  Jeuny 
M.  Colby,  William  P.  Garrison,  Mary  McCafi'rey, 
Benjamin  P.  Parker,  Lenna  D.  Swinerlon. 
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The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  held 
its  commencement  in  Tremont  Temple  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  A  great  crowd,  too 
large  for  the  building,  showed  its  interest 
in  the  occasion.  The  exercises  would 
have  done  credit  to  children  with  good 
eyes,  and  were  truly  marvellous. 


mim  ^mm. 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 


SUNDAY  MOBNING,  JUNE  10,  1883. 


.  The  Tremont  Temple  was  filled  and  crowded  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  platform 
was  occupied  by  pupils  and  teachers,  with  Laura 
Bridgeman,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mayor  Palmer, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  and  others.  The  success  of  the 
Kindergarten  department  received  most  notice  this 
year,  and  in  view  of  the  pecuUar  necessity  for  early- 
attention  in  forming  the  habits  of  blind  children,  the 
desire  of  directors  of  the  institute  to  extend  the  Kin- 
dergarten school  is  to  be  heartily  approved.  For  this 
purpose  they  ask  money,  and  have  distributed  a  cir- 
cular explaining  then  needs.  The  exercises  by  pupils 
and  graduates  were  admirably  given.  Among  the 
new  ideas  advanced  at  the  meeting  was  the  possibility 
of  bUnd  people  giving  the  Massage  treatment  profes- 
sionally. Readers  of  Miss  Bird's  book  upon  Japan 
will  remember  that  certain  callings  of  this  sort  are 
exclusively  pursued  by  the  blind  in  Japan.  The 
custom  gives  to  these  afflicted  ones  a  new  opening  for 
gaining  a  living,  and  while  those  who  must  undergo 
personal  manipulation,  prefer  to  be  treated  by  them. 
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I^AUBA   BRIDCmAN'S    SENSE    OF 
TOUCH. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  exaltation  of 
one  sense,  which  occurs  (as  In  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman)  when  other  senses  are  wanting,  is  due 
to  an  improvement  in  its  organ.  But  I  shall  be 
able,  I  think  to  show  you  that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  attributable  to  the  complete  restriction  of 
the  attention  upon  one  kind  of  sense-perception 
wlilch  remains  open.  This  you  well  know,  in 
Laura  Bridgman's  case,  to  be  the  touch,  as  to 
which  she  has  not  only  an  extraordinary  acute- 
ness  of  discrimination,  but  an  extraordinary  recol- 
lection of  differences  so  slight  as  not  to  he  even 
perceptible  to  ordinary  people.  Thus,  she  can  not 
only  at  once  recognize,  by  a 'slight  touch  ol  the 
band,  all  the  persons  with  whom  she  is  intimate, 
but,  when  she  has  once  held  the  hand  of  a  new 
visitor  lor  a  short  time,  she  can  recognize  that 
visitor  again  after  an  interval  of  several  months, 
just  as  any  one  of  us  would  do  by  our  sight.  It  was 
a  visit  which  a  brother  of  mine  paid  her,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  that  put  me  in  possession  of 
that  fact.  He  brought  an  introduction  to  her; 
and,  his  relationship  to  the  writer  of  that  intro- 
duction having  been  explained  to  her,  she  took 
one  of  his  hands  into  her  own,  so  as  to  take  in 
from  it  the  impression  of  his  personality,  which 
the  seeing  person  derives  from  looking  at  the 
face.  He  called  on  her  two  or  three  times,  I  be- 
lieve, during  his  first  visit  to  Boston,  and  had  con- 
versations with  her  through  her  interpreter,  and 
afterward  travelled  lor  about  twelve  months  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  On  coming 
back  to  Boston  before  leaving  for  England,  he 
paid  her  another  visit,  and  she  immediately 
recognized  him,  after  that  Interval,  when  she  took 
his  hand  into  hers.— i)r.    Ca/rpenter  in  Medical 

Journal. 

_ ^,^ . 

....When  the  late  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins  gave  his 
fine  estate  in  Pearl  street  to  the  BUnd  Asylum, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  that  energetic  and  successful, 
ifterchant  the  late  Joslah  Bradlee,  owned  an 
estate  adjoining,  and  was  greatly  exercised  by  the 
act  of  Col.  Perkins:  "Why,"  said  he,  "  Perkins 
has  gone  and  given  his  house  to  the  blind  folks, 
and  now  we  shall  have  them  all  standing  on  the 
piazzas,  and  looking  out  of  the  windows,  to  watch 
and  spy  out  everything  going  on  at  my  place.  It's 
too  bad!" 


BOSTON   COMMONWEALTH.  I  \« 

The  inmates  ot  the  reformatory  prison  for 
women  at  Sherborn  were  entertained  Meiiiorial- 
day  evening  by  a  party  composed  of  Prof. 
Smith  and  ten  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  tbe  Blind.  The  programme  consisted 
of  solos,  duets,  quartets  and  choruses,  readings 
by  the  pupils  from  their  own  books,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  their  writing.  At  the  close  of  the 
entertainment  each  inmate  received  from  the 
performers  a  specimen  of  the  writing  of  the 
blind.  In  the  afternoon  the  superintendent, 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  gave  the  inmates  an  inter- 
esting  address  regarding  the  war.    "  -  // 


1= 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  14,  1883. 


Interesting  Anniversary. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
held  commencement  exercises  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  5th,  with  a  full  house  and  gratifying 
exhibitions  of  the  results  accomplished  by 
that  most  beneficent  ageu&y.  About  150 
pupils  were  present,  and  the  various  per- 
lormances  were  highly  creditable  to  all 
concerned.  Diplomas  were  given  to  six 
graduates  from  the  school.  A  circular 
printed  in  raised  letters  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  money  to  establish  a  special 
department  for  the  many  little  sightless 
children  who  are  now,  at  the  most  impres- 
sionable age,  either  neglected  or  being  per- 
verted in  a  vicious  atmosphere.  The  circu- 
lar appeals  to  the  public  for  a  permanent 
fund  of  $250,000. 


AND 


iBOSTON,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  14,  1883. 


153^  Tremont  Temple  was  crowded  with 
an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  audience 
!  on  Taesday  afternoon,  June  5,  at  the  Com- 
I  mencement  exercises  of  tlie  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
i  presided,  and  among  those  on  the  platform, 
I  besides  the  120  pupils,  were  Mayor  Palmer, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
and  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  triple  misfor- 
tune in  being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  has 
awakened  a  world-wide  sympathy.  The 
programme  consisted  of  fine  selections  in 
music,  reading  by  means  of  raised  letters, 
original  essays,  experiments  in  chemistry,  a 
military  drill,  which  elicited  much  applause, 
and  a  kindergarten  exhibition  by  the  little 
folks.  This  latter  awakened  special  inter- 
est, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris  and  Professor  Anagnos, 
setting  forth  the  need  of  $250,000  as  a  per- 
manent fund  for  this  department,  will  meet 
with  a  generous  response,  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  blind  children  in  New  England,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  nine.  Dr.  Eliot 
conferred  diplomas  upon  the  six  graduates, 
and  a  grand  chorus  from  Bubinstein  closed 
the  exercises. 


MONDAY   iMQENING,  JUNE  U. 


NT  .IS  I  r  VILLE,    TEISTT^. 


The  Late  John   M.  Stiirtevant. 

John  .Merchant  Sturtevant,  the  eldest  chilO' 
of  Samuel  .Sturtevant  and  Sophronia  Sturte- 
vant,  of     Mattapoisett,     Plymouth    county, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  March  'i3,  18J5,  in 
Mattapoisett. 

As  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  he  ren- 
dered his  mother  very  eflTectual  help  in  her 
household  duties.  When  about  nine  years 
old.  there  was  some  dillicultv  about  his  shirt 
.sleeve  to  be  overcome,  so  he"  took  up  a  fork 
from  the  breakfast  table  to  remedy  1'  and 
the  fork  slipped  into  his  eye.  This 
r-iuiscd  little  trouble  for  a  few  davs  then  a 
pliysician  wascallej.  He  was  considered  a 
good  doctor  at  lirst,  but  his  sevore,  senseless 
remedies  audrifrid  diet  for  nine  months  in  a 
dark  room  placed  the  case  among  the  hope- 
less. The  other  eye  sympathized,  and  young 
Sturtevant  became  totally  blind,  .\bont  this 
time  the  doctor  .said  he  could  do  nothing  for  i 
him,  .so  he  was  taken  to  an  occulist  in  Bo.ston  ' 
who  said  that  if  he  had  come  si.x  weeks 
sooner  his  .sight  might  have  been  preserved 

Soon  thereafter  he  went  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston  where  he  was  so  stu- 
dious and  so  correct  in  his  deportment  that  he 
was  soon  a   general   favorite,   both    amouit 


pupils  and  teachers.  He  taught  several  yei 
iu  the  Boston  School  for  the  Blind,  an 
while  teaching  instructed  a  blind  deaf 
mute  boy  to  articulate  quite  well.  He  also 
fitted  himself  for  college  while  teaching 
there,  and  entered  the  sophomore  class  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1843,  graduating  one  of 
the  first  third  in  his  class  in  1,S4G.  He  at- 
teiidca  Bridgewafer,  Mass..  Normal  School 
to  acquaint  .'.limself  with  the  best  method  of 
teaching.  After  teaching  again  in  Boston 
.'^chool  for  the  Blind  until  early  in  1851,  he 
came  to  Nashville,  to  take  charge  of  the  State 
Schnoi  for  the  Blind  here. 

The  year  of  his  arrival  in  NashviPe  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing th^;reon  for  the  Tennessee  Blind  School, 
as  ic  was  then  called.  The  building  was  fin- 
ished in  a  comparatively  short  time.  an(l  the 
school  prospered  in  a  gratifying  manner  un- 
til in  tlie  early  part  of  18()2,  when  the  .school 
building  was  taken  for  a  hospital  by  the  Con 
federates.  UpOn  the  arrival  of  the  Federal 
forces  it  was  used  for  the  same  puvpo'^e 
by  them.  In  180:i  it  was  said  lo 
be  in  the  way  of  the  fortifications,  and  by 
order  of  the  chief  engineer  was  torn  down. 
'  The  taking  of  this  school  building  for  hos- 
^lital  purposes  threw  several  helpless  and 
friendless  blind  o.rphan  children  upon  Mr. 
Sturtcvant's  sole  o'are.  He  also  had  to  care 
for  the  furniture  of  the  institution.  He  stored 
the  household  goods  and  found  boarding 
pl>u'es  for  the  children  in  families  in  the 
country,  supplying  them  with  clothing 
during  tlie  three  or  four  years  of  unstable 
government  of  the  State,  many  times  taking 
the  clothing  to  them  nimself  beeauKc  no  one 
could  he  found  going  thunigh  the  lines 

In  1NI«  Mr.  Sturtevant  made  an  inetlectual 
pedestrian  journey  through  .McMinnville  and 
.lasper  to  Biidgeport  trying  to  follow  up  the 
State  funds  Unit  were  being  moved  from 
point  to  point,  to  get  some  money  to 
provide  for  the  poor  children  left  to'  his 
care.  His  own  means  were  quite  limited,  he 
having  only  about  this  time,  out  of  a  salarv 
of  live  hundred  dollars,  finished  paying 
the  money  furnished  bv  Charles  Sumner  and 
two  other  friends,  upon  which  he  had  gone 
th)fo.:gh  college.  Tlie  second  effort  proved 
more  succes.sful,  but  a  longer  one.  He  went 
to  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Montiriuner-i',  Juka 
and  Memphis,  where  he  finally  succeeded  iu 
yetting  some  Confederate  monev  and  some 
individiuU  notes,  to  be  collected  here  in 
Nashville  on  his  return.  After  several  arrests 
and  speidy  releases  when  taken  to  head- 
quarters, he  linally  reached  Nashville  with 
the  money  and  notes. 

In  18G7  Mr  Sturtevant  reopened  tlie  school 
on  Maple  street,  in  one  of  the  buildings  now 
occui)ied  by  the  Tennessee  Central  C611ege. 
In  a  few  weeks,  however,  he  moved  into  the 
old  Nichol  house,  corner  of  Summer  and 
1  nion  streets,  where  t  le  school  was  con- 
ducted for  about  a  year;  then  into  the  Kirk- 
man  building,  corner  of  Summer  and  Cedar, 
remaining  there  until  Oct.  10,  187;i,  when  the 
school  was  removed  to  the  prasei-.t  location 
the  gift  of  .Judge  John  M.  Lea  and  wife. 

Through  Mr.  Sturtcvant's  e.xertion.s  man/ 
poor  blind  boys  and  girls  have  been  lifted 
from  the  slough  of  despondency  and  mental 
darkness  to  become  self-helpfiil  and  good, 
active  members  of  society. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  State  in  l.STU,  Mr.  Sturtevant  had  much 
additional  work  to  obtain  sutlicient  apjiro- 
priations  from  the  Legislature  to  successfr.lly 
carry  on  the  school,  and  toercct  thenow  com- 
pleted buildings.  It  was  with  the  greatej^t 
diilienlty  that  he  obtained,  duringthe  se.s.sion 
of  the  LegLsIaturc  of  l,s81,  a  i.ufticient  amount 
of  monSy  to  finish  heating,  lighting  and  fur- 
nishing the  scliool  building  and  establi.shing 
a  school  for  blind  colorod'childrcn.  On  -.he 
very  evening  of  his  assured  success  he  had 
hemiplegia,  which  so  prostrated  him  that  for 
three  weeks  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  re- 
cuperated rapidly  for  about  a  vear.  ;ind  tiien 
commenced  to  decline.  This  was  !ia,itened 
by  another  hemorrhage  of  the  brain.  Nov  IS 
1882.  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  Dec! 
2ii,  1.S82,  at  ten  minutes  after  10  o'clock  i'.  m. 

On  account  of  some  clerical  error  in  tlie  ap- 
propriation act,  allowing  the  amount  he 
asked  for  to  finish  heatiuf;,  ligliting,  etc.,  the 
'  money  remained  in  the  State  treasury  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
trustee-s  of  the  school. 

On  June  18,  183.-),  Mr.  Sturtevant  was  mar- 
ried to  Mi«s  Rlizabeth  AVhite  Kobiji^on 
daughter  of  M.  vr.  Itobinsou,  of  Winchester! 
Tenn.  She  "'as  a  great  help  to  him  until  the 
latter  part  of  her  life,  when  her  health  was 
very  poor.  In  carrying  a  heavy  coal  oil  lamp 
from  the  room  in  which  she  had  been  read- 
ing to  the  school  children,  Dec.  21,  1871 
she  struck  the  base  of  the  lamp  against  the 
slab  of  the  bureau  on  which  she  mejtnt  to 
place  it.  thereby  throwing  some  of  the  oil 
out,  spilling  it  upon  her  dress  and  the  tlocn- 
Ihe  oil  caught  fire  and  burned  her  so  .severe- 
ly that  she  e.xpired  about  six  hours  after  the 
accident. 

On  April  8,  1881,  six  davs  after   Mr.    Stiirte- 
yant's   hemiplegia,  he     and     Miss   Lavinia 
Janette    Crutcher,     daughter    of     \Vm.    H 
Crutcher,  of   Nashville,  Tenn.,  were  married 
No  children  were  born  of  either  marriage 

During  .Mr.  Sturtevant's  thirty  one  vears'  su- 
perintendency  of  ihe  School  for  the  Blind  ho 
wrote  biennial  reports,  exceptduring  the  war 
showing  the  needs  and  progress  of  the  .«:ho(>l 
and  transmitted  these  reports  through  his 
board  of  trustees  to  the  Legislature,  by  whose 
order  they  were  printed. 

He  had  a  wonderful  memory  and  an  insa- 
tiable desire  for  reading  good  solid  matter, 
and  kept  himself  well  informed  iu  all  scien- 
tific discoveries,  most  thing.s  rcouiring  onlv 
one  reading  to  be  thoroughlv  digested  and 
made  his  own.  Having  used  the 
^ew  Testament  as  a  textbook  in  his  Orcek 
class  at  Dartmouth  he  was  ever  afterwarcl« 
ready  wiih  any  quotation  from  it  that  was  re 
uuired.    He  po.sscssed  the  faculty  of  pleasing 


to  a  very  rare  degree?  and  was  ihe'mosTcIiaK 
itable  person  I  ever  knew,  in  the  small  wav 
which  his  circumstances  permitted,  frotn 
constantly  giving  though  alwavs  appearing 
to  receive  instead  of  conferring  a  favor. 

Mr  Sturtevant's  father  was  .so  unfortunate 
many  years  ago,  as  to  lose  all  his  property, 
atter  which  time,  though  there  were  tw'O 
other  sons,  Mr.  Sturtevant  almost 
whpyy  supported  his  father's  fami- 
ly,^-J  Aeeping  the  old  4iomestead 
op^n'Mntil  his  father  and  two  sisters  died 
only'ayear  or  two  intervening  between  their 
d^f-aths.  Although  still  a,noiher  sister  was 
left,  with  a  small  son,  i;hc  could  not  live  a''  w 
in  the  place,  and  Mr.  S.  provided  for  her  in 
Ills  brother's  familv,  who  lived  rent  f  ee  on 
Mr.Stnrtevant'R  farm.  The  old  hou^e  was 
consequently  closed,  with  all  the  furniture 
in  its  place  ready  for  summer  occupimcy  by 
himself,  .sister  and  niece.  He  v.  as  such  a 
lover  of  nature  and  especially  of 
"old  ocean"  that. when  he  could. he  spent  the 
hot  months  in  fhisold  iioraostead  by  the  sea 
He  was  of  the  old  Pilgrim  stock,  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Jliles  Standish  by  the 
maternal  side. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  was  a  true  Christian,  with 
most  liberal  views,  and  ideas  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  most  men  of  his  time  The 
blind  of  the  State  have  lost  Uie  best  friend 
theyever  had.  buthe  has  finished  his  work 
and  entered  into  the  jov  of  his  Lord. 
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[June  14  1883 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  held  last  week  at 
Tremont  Temple,  ■were  especially  interesting. 
We  condense  from  the  Boston  Herald  an  ac- 
count of  the  occasion  : — 

The  auditorium  had  not  a  vacant  seat  to  con- 
sole the  late  comer.    In  the  range  of  chairs  on 
the  left  of  the  platform  sat  Mayor  Palmer,  Prof. 
W.  T.  Harris  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, John  C.  Phillips,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  Orlando  Tompkins,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
John  S.  Dwight,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  and  others 
of  the  trustees  and  friends  of  the  Institution. 
On  the  right  sat  a  number  of  the  lady  teachers. 
At  the  end  of  the  front  row  was  the  venerable 
philanthropist,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody.      Jtist 
behind  her  sat  a  little  woman  dressed  in  black 
silk,  with  a  large  lace  bow  at  her  neck,  purple 
gold-bowed  glasses  at  her  eyes,  her  brown  hair, 
with  here  and  there  a  tinge  of  gray,  combed  in 
homely  fashion  over  a  wide  forehead,  with  quiet, 
strong,  expressive  features  beneath.      This  was 
Laura  Bridgman,  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  from 
the  age  of  twelve.     One  might  wonder  what  en- 
joyment she  could  have  on  such  an  occasion ;  but, 
through  the  language  of  the  fingers  with  friends 
on  either  side,  hardly  a  thing  was  said  or  done 
that  she  did  not  fnlly  appreciate.    Now  and  then, 
she  nodded  her  head  intelligently ;  and,  at  times, 
she  smiled  pleasantly  at  her  interpreter's  account. 
Some  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  were  present.    The  older  ones  sat  at  the 
sides,  the  centre  chairs  being  occupied  by  a  bevy 
of  daintily  clad  little  lasses,  whose  graces,  though 
oblivions,  perhaps,  to   each  other,  were   by   no 
means  lost  upon  the  spectators.     That  all  were 
not  wholly  blind  was  apparent  from  the  way  in 
which  their  eyes  sometimes  followed  the  move- 
ments of  those  upon  the  platform.    "A  few  of 
them,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  institution,  "can  see  objects  indistinctly,  but 
none  have  sufficient  sense  of  sight  to  read  or 
write  in  the  ordinary  way."     Several  organ  selec- 
tions, performed  by  Miss  Freda  Black  and  Mr. 
W.    B.    Hammond    with    admirable    execution, 
served  as  a  prelnde  to  the  programme.     Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  who  presided,  made  a  few  introductory 
remarks. 

Mr.  Anagnos  then  led  forward  Miss  Julia  E. 
Burnham.  She  laid  her  manuscript  upon  the ' 
desk,  and  occasionally  traced  it  with  her  fingers. 
The  subject  of  her  essay  was  "Our  Library." 
She  spoke  of  its  origin  in  1835,  and  how  it  has 
been  helped  along  by  personal  contributions  and, 
latterly,  by  appropriations  and  a  new  press,  until 
now  it  numbers  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes,  increasing  at  a  rate  of  some  twenty  per 
year.  There  are  at  present  on  the  shelves 
works  on  history,  politics,  science,  religion,  some 
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of  the  best  poetry  in  the  language,  and  some 
selections  from  the  leading  novels  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  and  George  Eliot.  She 
spoke  with  the  earnestness  of  experience  of  the 
inestimable  boon  which  these  embossed  books  are 
to  the  blind,  both  as  a  source  of  knowledge  and 
enjoyment.  She  believed  that  it  was  better  to 
provide  the  blind  with  complete  works  rather 
than  selections,  as  the  interest  is  better  sustained 
by  the  former.  As  she  finished  her  essay,  an 
elegant  bouquet  was  presented  her ;  and,  resum- 
ing her  seat,  she  was  seen  to  pass  her  hand  lightly 
over  the  flowers. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Parker,  of  the  graduating 
class,  favored  the  audience  with  an  exercise  in 
chemistry.  He  detailed  a  little  of  the  history  of 
the  science,  and  afterward  performed  several  ex- 
periments. He  handled  the  chemicals  with  quite 
as  much  confidence  and  success  as  if  they  were 
all  to  his  own  eyes  apparent.  Christopher  A. 
Howland,  a  youthful  performer  upon  the  alto 
horn,  rendered  variations  of  Pampare's  "Morceau 
de  Salon"  with  exquisite  effect.  The  attentive 
aspect  of  all  the  blind  children  whenever  a  musi- 
cal number  of  the  programme  was  rendered  was 
very  noticeable.  Mr.  William  P.  Garrison,  the 
second  of  the  young  gentlemen  graduates,  gave 
the  audience  an  account  of  the  steam-engine, 
historical  and  otherwise.  He  evinced  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  of  his  sketch  by  running 
a  model  engine  at  a  high  degree  of  pressure.  A 
parting  ode,  composed  by  Miss  Mary  McCaffrey, 
was  then  given  by  a  quartet  of  young  ladies. 
The  essay  of  Miss  Jennie  M.  Colby  was  upon 
,'The  Practice  of  Massage  a  Possibility  for  the 
Blind."  Massage,  she  explained,  is  the  laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  alleviation  of  pain.  She 
claimed  that  such  treatment  had  proved  itself 
beneficial,  and,  under  the  direction  of  physicians 
of  regular  standing,  was  likely  to  be  more  in  de- 
mand in  the  future.  The  sense  of  touch  is  so 
highly  developed  in  blind  persons  that  she  be- 
lieved there  was  a  possibility  of  some  of  them 
obtaining  remunerative  employment  in  this  di- 
rection. ' 
The  second  part  of  the  programme  opened 
with  a  military  drill.  A  dozen  boys  marched 
upon  the  platform,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Wright,  went  through  the  manual  with  a 
precision  that  would  do  credit  to  some  militia 
companies  with  all  their  five  senses  about  them. 
Miss  Isabel  Romely,  a  colored  pianist,  then 
played  a  lively  air ;  and  twelve  little  girls  in  white 
came  tripping  on  the  stage.  They  went  through 
a  series  of  rubber  ring  calisthenics ;  they  marched 
about  by  threes,  by  twos,  and  in  Indian  file,  sing- 
ing simple  melodies ;  they  danced  a  dainty  ballet ; 
they  went  through  most  charming  and  intricate 
manoeuvres,  until  the  auditorium  fairly  rang  with 
applause.  After  a  piano  duet  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  been  rendered  by  Misses 
McCaffrey  and  Hamson,  a  class  of  boys  read 
Drake's  "American  Flag"  with  their  fingers,  arid 
took  part  ia  a  geography  exercise.  One  youth 
undertook  a  journey  on  a  raised  map  from  Mos- 
cow to  Constantinople,  by  way  of  Lisbon  and 
Palermo,  describing  everything  on  the  line  of 
route.  Others  recognized  sections  of  dismem- 
bered continents  and  countries  which  were  drawn 
at  random  by  the  teacher  from  a  basket  of  such 
fragments.  A  special  feature  was  made  of  the 
kindergarten  exercise,  it  being  the  present  ob- 
ject of  the  Perkins  Institution  to  raise  a  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a 
school  for  the  blind.  While  a  half  dozen  boys 
and  girls  w^e  at  work  at  their  tables,  weaving 

'  paper  slips  together  and  fashioning  birds'  nests 
and  other  objects  out  of  clay.  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris 
made  an  address  on  the  subject.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  important  sphere  which  kindergar- 
tens fill  in  the  most  approved  system  of  education 
of  the  present  day,  and  pointed  out  the  peculiar 

;  significance  and  value  of  such  training  for  a  large 
class  of  blind  youth. 

Mr.  Anagnos  said  that  what  had  been  seen  in 
the  work  of  the  children  on  the  platform  was  a 
fair  example  of  what  was  done  in  the  kindergar- 
ten class  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  and  an  earnest 
of    what  might  be  accomplished  at    a    special 


school.  He  knew  of  at  least  twenty-five  blind 
children  in  Boston  and  vicinity  to  whom  such  an 
institution  would  be  a  blessing.  "We  give  our 
time  and  our  efforts  to  this  work  without  remu- 
neration," said  he.  "We  want  you  to  help  us 
reach  those  poor,  blind  children  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  that  we  may  give  them  the  best  of  homes, 
a  good  education,  and,  what  is  more  than  that,  a 
taste  of  human  love,  which  most  of  them  have 
never  experienced." 

A  pleasant  valedictory  was  then  delivered  by 
Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,  there  was  some  more 
singing,  and  diplomas  of  graduation  were 
awarded  by  Dr.  Eliot  to  Julia  E.  Burnham,  Mary 
McCaffrey,  Jennie  M.  Colby,  Benjamin  F.  Parker, 
William  P.  Garrison,  and  Lenna  D.  Swinerton. 


ioslon  JonrnaL 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  15,  1883. 


Tllney  D.  Morrill  of  184  I  street,  South  Boston, 
aged  60  years,  a  blind  man,  who  Is  foreman  In  the 
upliolstcry  department  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  sus- 
tained severe  lacerations  and  a  fracture  of  one 
ann  yesterday  by  being  caught  in  a  hair  picking 
machine.    He  was  taken  to  the  City  Hospital. 
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L'INSTITUT  PEEKINS 


POUR    LES    AVEUGLES. 


Cette  institution,  situee  a  South  Bos- 
ton, et  placee  soua  I'habile  direction  de 
M.  Anagnos,  a  eu  dernierement  ses 
exercices  annuels,  auxquels  nous  avons 
eu  le  plaisir  d'assister.  Le  "  Tremont 
Temple,"  vaste  edifice,  comme  Ton  sait, 
s'est  vite  rempli,  pour  cette  occasion, 
d'auditeurs  intelligents,  accourus  pour 
constater  les  progres  remarquables  que 
font  les  eleves  de  cette  6cole  dans  tout 
ce  qui  constitue  une  bonne  education. 

Voici  le  programme  qui  donnera  une 
idee  de  la  variete  des  sujets  enseignes 
dans  cet  etablissement : 

PREMIERE  PARTIE. 

1.  0R6UE:  Selections. 

MisB  Freda  Black  et  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

2.  POTPOURRI  Heinicke. 

Corps  de  Musique. 

3.  ESSAI:  "  Notre  bibliothfeque." 

MiSB  Julia  E.  Burnham. 

4.  EXPERIENCES  DE  CHIMIE. 

Benjamin  F.  Parker. 

5  SOLO  POUR  CORNET,-       )     ^   Painnore 
Morceau  de  ealon.  VarlationB.  J        •  *^      • 

Christopher  A.  Howland. 

6.  ESSAI :  "  La  machine  i  vapeur." 

William  P.  GarriBon. 

7.  QUATUOR.— 
"  Parting  Ode." 

MiBBCB  Mabel  Brown,  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,  Mary 
McCaffrey  et  Emma  Patterson. 

8.  ESSAI :  Le  massage  poseible  aux  aveugles. 

MiBB  Jenny  M.  Colby. 

•DEUXIEME  PARTIE. 

1.  EXERCICES  -Militalres  et  gymnastique. 

2.  DUO  SUR  LE  PIANO,  Scherzo 

de  la  7me  Bjmphonle  de  Beethoven. 

Misaes  Mary  McMaffrey  et  Sarah  A.  Hamson. 

3.  LECTURE  au  moyen  des  doigts:  Exercices  de 

Glographie. 
i  Une  classe  de  garyone. 


)  MuBique  par  un  membre  de 
J     la  "  Graduating  Class." 


4.  EXERCICES  DE  KINDERGARTEN. 

5.  DUO  :  "  Le  Pecheur.  V.  GabuBsi. 

MM.  Wm.  B.  Hammond  et  L.  Titus. 

6.  ALLOCUTION  D'ADIEU. 

MisB  Lenna  D.  Swineiton. 

7.  CHCEUR  DE  VOIX  PEMININES,  1  r.„„,,.tfi 
"  Oh  Haste  Crimson  Morning,"  J  uonizetu 

8.  PRESENTATION  DES  DIPLOMES. 

Par  le  Dr  Samuel  Eliot. 

9.  CSCEUR :  "  Where  in  Rocky  1  t,„k.„=*„!„ 
InletB,"  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  j  "iDenstem 

NOMS  DES  GRADUES: 

Misses  Julia  E.  Burnham,  Mary  McCaffrey,  Jenny 

M.  Colby,  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,  et  MM. 

Benjamin  P.  Parker,  Wm.  P.  Garrison, 

Les  diflPerentes  parties  de  ce  pro- 
gramme out  ete  parfaitement  ex6cutees. 
A  voir  avec  quelle  aisance  les  eleves 
s'acquittaient  de  leurs  taches  respec- 
tives,  on  oubliait  qu'ils  sont  aveugles. 
II  serait  difficile  de  dire  lesquels  de  ces 
nombreux  exercices  ont  et4  les  meil- 
leurs,  car  tous,  sans  une  seule  excep- 
tion, ont  et6  marques  par  uq  degre 
d'excellence  qui  a  valu  a  ceux  et  a 
celles  qui  y  ont  pris  part  les  vifs  applau- 
dissements  de  I'auditoire. 

Les  eleves  qui  ont  6te  entendus  ont  ■ 
montre  qu'ils  ont  un  talent  reel  pour  la 
musique,  vocale  et  instrumentale  ;  quant 
aux  experiences  de  chimie  et  de  physi- 
que, elles  ont  ete  faites  avec  une  dexte- 
rity 6tonnante ;  les  exercices  militaires 
ont  ete  d'une  precision  extraordinaire, 
la  gymnastique  a  excite  beaucoup  d'en- 
thousiasme,  et  la  glographie  a  grande- 
ment  surpris  I'assistance. 

Nous  sommes  done  heureux  de  pou- 
voir  feliciter  M.  Anagnos  et  ses  assis- 
tants de  leurs  succes  vraiment  remar- 
quables. 

Ajoutons  que  le  devoue  directeur  fait 
maintenant  des  efforts  pour  se  procurer 
les  fonds  necessaires  a  I'etablissement 
d'un  jardin  d'enfants  pour  les  aveugles. 
Boston  qui  s'interesse  a  toutes  les  bonnes 
oeuvres,  repondra  sans  doute  a  son 
appel. 


// 


Der 


Blindenfreund. 


equipmeur,  of  the  siugle   t;ensi', 
she  must    comiuiinicato    with 


of  touch 
the  out- 


M.  6. 


I>iiren,  den  15.  Juni  1883. 


Jahrgang  III 


—  K  (Das  Perkins-Institut  fur  Blinde  zu  Boston.)  Ein 
stattlicher  Jahresbericht  dieses  Instituts  —  der  51.  —  von  138  Seiten  ist  es, 
den  ucsere  Antipoden  vor  einigen  Wochen  ihren  Uberseeischen  Humanitiitsfreunden 
zuschickten.  Ein  kurzer  Auszug  aus  dem  umfangreichen  Bericht  verdient  auch 
in  diesem  Blatte  eine  Stella  zu  finden.  Das  Perkins-Institut  zu  Boston,  eines 
der  bedeutendsten  Amerika's,  fQhrt  seinen  Namen  nach  dessen  Griinder  Perkins, 
einem  reichen  Bostouer  Biirger,  der  sein  respectables  Vermogen  nebst  Haus  und 
Hof  im  Jahre  1832  —  in  demselben  Jahre,  wo  auch  die  Institute  zu  New-York 
und  Philadelphia  gegriindet  wurden  —  dem  tuchtigen  Arzt  Dr.  Howe  zur  Ein- 
richtung  eines  Blinden-Instituts  flbergab.  Mit  sehr  armen  Kindern  begann 
Dr.  Howe  das  Werk,  das  sich  bis  heute  durch  Beharrlichkeit  und  Energie  und 
durch  die  Kraft  der  dazu  reichlich  gespendeten  Dollars  zu  staunenswerther 
Grosse  entwickelt  hat.  Die  gegenwartige  Zahl  der  blinden  Institutsinsassen 
(Zoglinge,  Lehrende,  Domestikeu)  betragt  165,  uamlich  129  eigentliche  Zoglinge, 
20  erwachsene  Arbeiter,  12  Lehrer  resp.  Lehrerinnen  und  4  Domestiken.  Die 
oberste  Leitung  des  Instituts  fQhrt  ein  Aufsichtsrath,  der  ausser  einem  Prasidenten 
(Samuel  Eliot)  und  dessen  Vertreter,  einem  Schatzmeister  und  dem  Director  des 
Instituts,  M.  Anagnos,  aus  12  Mitgliedern  besteht.  Diese  bilden  zu  je  dreien 
«n  ErziehungS",  ein  Haus-,  ein  Finanz-  uad  ein  Sanitatscomite  und  hat  jedes  der 
Mitglieder  ferner  die  monatliche  Inspection  des  Instituts  zu  flihren.  Das  Instituts- 
personal  ist  gebildet  durch  1  Director,  1  Arzt,  9  wissenschaftl.  Lehrerinnen,  10 
Lehrende  filr  Musik,  2  dergl.  fur  Musikschrift,  2  fur  Klavierstimmen,  4  fttr  die 
Handarbeiten  der  manul.  Zoglinge,  4  fflr  dergl.  der  weibl.  Zoglinge,  1  Relief- 
drucker,  2  Druckerinneu  und  1  Registrator  fiir  die  Druckerei.  So  sorgen  also 
in  Summa  36  Beamte  lur  den  intellectuellen  und  industriellen  Unterricht  im  In- 
stitute. Unter  den  Schulgegenstanden  mri  nameatlich  dem  Les.^-  und  Litleratur- 
Uuterricht  viel  Sorgfalt  gewidrnet.  (Braille's  Punktschrift-System,  New-York-, 
Romische  Minuskel-  und  Moou'sche  Schrift  ist  im  Gelirauch.)  Das  Institut  be- 
sitzt  wohl  die  grosste  Reliefdruckerei.  Die  guten  Bostoner  zeichueten  bierzu 
allein  107,269  Dollars  —  etwa  764,828  Mark.  Per  Catalog  der  en  relief  ge- 
druckten  Biicher  umfasst  67  Scbriften  verschiedenen  Inbalts,  die  <rotz  der  ge- 
waltigen  Fonds  theuer  genug  sind,  namlich  pro  Bind  3—4  Dollars  im  Durch- 
schnitt.  Unter  diesen  Schriften  findet  sich  auch  „Da3  Leben  Melanchtons".  Am 
Musikunterricht  nehmen  73  Zoglinge  Theil.  Das  Institut  besitzt  25  Claviere, 
eine  grosse  Cabinetorgel  und  vier  kleine  Orgeln,  diverse  Blasinstrumente.  Violin- 
spiel  wurde  bisher  noch  nicht  getrieben.  Von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  werden  Concerte 
arrangirt.  Im  Clavierstiinmen  wurden  gute  Resultate  erzielt,  die  sich  einer 
offentlichen  Anerkennung  erfreuen.  Die  Jahreseinnahme  hierfiir  betrug  1704 
Dollars.    In  den  Werkstiitten  werden  nameutlich  JVI  atratzen  zu  Betteu,  Kirch- 

stiililen  und  Scbitfcn,  sowie  Besen  und  Matten  angefertigt.     Die  Ausgabe  fiir  die  sharin^'^theirdarkueBs,  and  liviii"-- withal 
Werkstiitten  betrug   im  letzten  Jahre  16,748  Dollars   und   eingeuommen  wurden  i" '1'*'''="^.' tasteless,  odorless  world,  il- 
wieder   fiir    verkaufte  Waaren    15,680  Dollars.     Die   gesammtci  Jahreseinkunfte  j.y^^iyj,^l*ty^f]*^yf'^',j^ 
des  Instituts   an  Staatszuschiissen,  Stifiungen,  Proscriptioiien,  Interessen  etc.  be- 1 strengthening  recognition  of  the  lovtu- 
trugen    79,306    Dollars,    die    Ausgabcn    in    Summa   69,667   Dollars.     Das  Total-  "=^*''' ^^*®  ^'i**^  ■^^'^  *^o  ="""'^*- 

vermogen   des  iDStituts   belauft   sich   auf   2V4  Millionen  Mark.  —  Am  13.  Junii  

1882  feierte  das  Institut  den  Tag  seines  50-jaLrigen  Besteheus.  Die  Feier  war 
im  grossartigcn  Style  angelegt,  fand  viele  offentliche  Anerkennung  und  —  was 
das  Beste  war  —  sie  veranlasste  dio  reichen  Bostoner   zur  Zeichnung  eines  Zu- 

schusses  von    100,000  Dollars   zum  Reliefdruck-Fonds.     0  gliickliches  Amerika! 

i  11!^- under  tin;  (lircction  of  Mr.  CJeorge 
il.  llohlen,  of  Provicieiice,  Rhode  Island. 
This  liu.st  lias  been  bought  hy  many 
Iii.sritiUjoii.s  l<>r  the  Blin:!,  ary)  lor  the 
Deaf  anil   Dumb   in   iho  United'States, 


w.ard,  must  iiml  her  wayJnto  the  world 
of  thought,  speech  and  ifght.  She  was 
placed  iu  the  Perkins  lustitntiou  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  Benevolent 
persons  asked,  who  will  free  this  im- 
I  prisoned  soul  ?  who  will  bridge  the 
chasm  which  separates  this  isolated 
spirit  from  her  kind  ?  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  the  Director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, answered,  "I  will  try."  Dr. 
Howe  was  by  constitution  a  soldier,  by 
impulse  a  philanthropist,  and  by  genius 
and  purpose  a  reformer.  The  very  man 
to  go  out  as  an  apostle  of  liberation. 
His  skill  devised  and  applied  the 
methods  of  her  in.struetion.  Slie  learn- 
ed much  of  language,  learned  the  man- 
ual alphabet  in  the  use  of  wliieh  she 
I  became  wonderfully  expert,  learned  to 
'read  the  embossed  prinr,  to  write  legi- 
bly with  a  pencil,  and  acquired  nmcb 
knowlcdg.)  of  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  elementary  schools.  She  be- 
came skilled  in  sewiugaud  knJilting,  and 
■  Showed  much  of  esthetic  iTe\''elopme)it 
'  in  the  selection  and  adjustment  of'dress, 
,  and  in  the  arr.iugement  of  the  furniture 
of  her  room.  Shegrewinto  an  inielli- 
;  gent  retiiied  woman,  retaining  all  the 
simplicity  of  a  child.  Elevated  on  no 
pedestal  of  money-bags,  standing  on  no 
exalted  conventional  platform,  she  has 
long  been  conspicnous.  Learned  men 
of  America  and  Europe  have  made  her 
the  subject  of  much  profound  thought 
and  of  much  ingenious  eommenr.  If  to 
be  widely  and  favorably  known  be 
proof  of  deserved  distinetion,  then 
Laura  holds  place  among  the  foremost. 
Her  name  is  written  in  school  books. 
Titled  nobility  has  acknowledged  her 
merit,  crowned  head.s  have  ))aid  her 
homage,  and  the  roj'alty  of  genius,  cul- 
ture and  gooduess,  too  princely  fur  title, 
coronet  or  crown,  has  rendered  Iter  trib- 
ute. In  his  "American  Notes"  Charles 
Dickens  says  of  her:  "Her  face  is  radi- 
ant with  intelligence  and  ))leasure. 
Her  hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands,  was 
bound  about  a  head  who.se  intellectual 
capacity  and  devcloj)ment  were  l)oauti- 
fuUy  expressed  in  its  graceful  outline 
and  broad  open  brow.  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  Thomas  Carlyle  expresses  much 
interest  in  her. 

Through  her  silence  he  heard  tjie  eter- 
nal word,  in  her  darkness  he  saw  the  i 
light  which  lighteneth  every  one  that 
Cometh  iuto  the  world,  and  found  in 
,  her  enimgh  of  the  heroic  to  command 
his  worship.  To  the  speaking  and  hear- 
ing lilind  who  can  receive  it,  the  record 
of  Laura  Bridgman's  life  will  bo  an  in- 
spiration, and-this  image  of  her  outward 
»4Wb  may  serve  to  remind  them  that   one 
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blindnes8_woiil(l  bo  die  resiilty  Hiu  see^'liut  Prof^ 
Keyiiolds  said  in  an  addiess  to  a  class  of  medical  grad- 
uates,— 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tobacco  poisons  the 
nerve  centies  of  a  majority  of  the  male  members  of  the 
human  family.  Careful  investigations  have  led  to  the 
discovery,  that  smoking  jiroduces  llie  so-called  amhty. 
opia— dimness  of  vision.  This  form  of  amblyopia  is 
precisely  identical  in  all  respects,  with  that  produced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Both  are  incurable. 
I  know  a  number  of  persons  here  (iu  Louisville)  who 
are  practically  blind  from  an  excessive  use  of  to- 
bacco." 


(Commuuicatod.J 

THE  BUST  OF  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

Mrs.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  has 
presented  to  the  Louisiana  lu.stitulion 
of  the  Blind,  a  bust  of  Laurji  Bridghman 
(the  deaf,  dumb,  and  ))lind  girl)  the 
(•diii:atlou  of  whom  was,  in  it.^  method  a 
triumph  of  genius,  and  iu  result,  an 
ackuowh-dged  ps.y('hical  nuirvcl. 

Tim  original  bu.st,  of  which  the  ouo 
])refieiitcd  is  a  cox)y,  was  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Ha'wthorn,  executed 
more  than  forty  years  ago  when  Laura 
i  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Lately,  a  de- 
j  sire  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  work 
of  Mrs.  Hav.'thorii,  has  decland  i'self, 
and  the  production  of  copies  is  iirycieil- 


Great  Britain,  Tranee  and  Germany. 
To  several  American  Institutions,  it  has 
been  presented,  and  is  found  niiiou'.:  the 
Coll. -ctionsjof art  which  adorti  relint'd 
anil  elegant  homes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  That  a  ihaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
subject  of  a  work  of  i-i't,  and  that  the 
imaife  of  this  sorely  bereft  child  should 
be  .sought;  by  pu-blic  institutions,  and 
by  persons  of  high  culture  and  high  so- 
cial position  is  a  fact  of  signilicance 
enough  to  provoke  the  why  ? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  conviction 
that  Laura's  success  was  a  vict.ory  of 
Humanity  individualized  in  her,  a  re- 
ass-rtion  of  the  truth  long  ago  declared, 
"There  is  n  .spiri;  in  man  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  un- 
dcr.standing."  In  early  childhood  she 
became  the  victim  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
fever  left  her,  taking  with  it  sight,  hear- 
ing, taste  and  smell.     With  the  meagre 
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Monday,  Sept.  24,  1883.. 


WoNDFliFUIj  MiXD  OF  aBlIND  MaN. 1 

A  blind  mathematician  of  wonderful  j 
])owers  is  reported  l)y  The  Hartford  Covr-^- 
nnt  to  be  living  at  Danielsonville,  Conn. ' 
Ilis  name  is  Par  in  Tillinghast,  and  he! 
is  entirely  blind,  llecently  his  attention. 
v.as  call  to  some  facts  injogard  to  t  i  com- j 
binationoi  the  figures  14-4,857.  If  multipli- ] 
ed  by  2  the  product  is  285,714  the  same 
iigures  and  in  the  same  order,  only  start- 
ing wifli  another  and  changing  the  first 
two  to  the  extreme  right.  Multiplying 
by  3,4  or  5,  a  like  result  is  obtained; 
that  is,  the  figures  a;e  the  same  and  succe- 
ed ench  other  in  a  similar  way.  This  led 
to  a  careful  study  of  these-  figures,  and 
he  Roon  found  that  preceded  by  the 
mal  point  they  are  th  decimal 
'  i'.t  of  1-7.  He  found  too,  that  this 
:  tiej,tj«.d  alla«itt|a^ting-*^yi>ii^tTi*' 
Il'fs  thoughts  were  in  this  way  turned  to 
iho  fi-action  1-7,  and  he  performed  meti- 
tally  the  operation  of  reducing  its  .'square, 
1-49,  to  a  repeating  decimal,  having  a 
repented  of  42  ])lace  six  times  as  many 
as  that  of  1-7-  Then  he  took  the  cube 
of  1-7,  equal  to  1-343.  and  performed  the 
prodigious  feet  of  turning  this  into  a  re- 
peating decimal  whose  reiJetend  has  294 
lit^ures,  or  six  times  as  many  as  that  of  I- 
49.  All  this,  of  course,  without  a  mark 
to  aid  the  calculation  of  the  memory.  It 
life  leisure  hours  of  a  number  of  days. 
lie  would  work  tie  division  ten  places 
it  one  operation,  holding  in  memory  the 
icsult  including  tlie  remainder,  for  h  urs 
or  day.v,  till  he  could  work  the  next  ten 
and  so  nn  until  he  had  entire  repanted. 
The  necessity  lor  frequent  provings  of 
his  work  added  to  its  complication  The 
i^athematician.i  of  those  parts  doubt 
j  whether  this  mental  effort  has  ever  been 
I  excelled,  at  any  rate  by  a  blind  man. 


TOB.4.CCO  AND  BLINDNESS. 

Whatever  the  r.ice  may  have  been  once,  it  is  not  now 
physiologically  perfect.  The  diseases,  ailments,  and  i 
morbid  tendencies  of  men  of  the  present  day,  are  the- 
accumulated  resulls  of  the  bad  hygienic  influences, 
that  have  flowed  in  upon  the  race  in  all  past  time. 
Each  luiman  being  is  now  born  with  one  or  more  weak 
points,  at  whicli  he  is  most  likely  to  break  down,  and 
hence  is  differently  affected  by  the  same  exposure. 

Now,  it  is  not  often  tliat  a  man  knows  what  his  weak 
points  are,  and  therefore  it  behooves  him  to  observe, 
as  far  as  possible,  every  law  of  hygiene,  and  not  allow 
himself  to  tamper  witli  agents  of  possible  harm,  be- 
cause thousands  of  other  men  have  apparently  used 
these  agents  with  impunity. 

As  to  these  ll)ou»ands  who  have  apparently  escaped 
injury,  the  case  is  not  by  any  means  closed  with  tliem, 
and  as  for  the  man  who  is  tempted  to  do  as  they  have 
done,  the  harmful  a^^ent  may  make  for  his  weakest 
point  with  all  the  certainty  of  fate.  Who  would  l)e 
foolish  cnougli  to  use  tobacco,  if  he  knew  that  in  time 
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Editor,  W.  N.  HAILMANN,  Detroit,  Mich., 

To  whom  all  commnnlcations  for  this  Department  Bhoald  be  addressed, 


THE   KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

[A  year  ago  last  September,  Miss  Eleanor  Beebe  was 
engaged  by  B.  B.  Huntoon,  the  efficient  superintendent  of 
the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind,  to  "  try  what  could  be 
done  to  illuminate  the  world  of  the  blind  by  the  light  of  the 
kindergarten."  Miss  Beebe,  well  prepared  for  this  difficult 
task,  succeeded  admirably.  We  requested  her  some  time 
ago  to  favor  us  with  an  account  of  her  work  for  the  encour- 
agement and  information  of  others,  similarly  engaged.  At 
last  she  has  consented.  She  writes  in  a  letter  accompany- 
ing her  valuable  report,  that  she  found  it  comparatively  easy 
to  help  those  who  had  lost  their  eyesight  some  time  after 
birth,  that  the  sight-impressions  they  had  gained  aid  them 
in  the  adjustment  of  their  subsequent  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  found  among  the  congenitally  blind  "  con- 
ditions that  persistently  elude  analysis,"  and  here  she  had 
need  of  the  closest  observation,  of  the  most  patient  experi- 
ment, the  most  subtile  sensitiveness,  and  keenest  sympathy 
to  invent  the  means  for  lighting  their  darkness.  We  print 
Miss  Beebe's  excellent  report  in  full. — W.  N.  H.] 

"  The  blind  are  subject  to  peculiar  weaknesses.  So  many 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  pity  and  sentimentalism,  and  so 
over-served  and  indulged,  their  home-life  is  such  an  ener- 
vating course  of  herb-tea  coddling,  that  they  are  apt  to 
become  helpless,  exacting,  and  conceited.  Naturally  they 
are  timid,  and  timidity  generates  indirectness,  slyness,  and 
falsehood.  Many  have  none  of  that  questioning  activity  so 
natural  and  necessary  to  childhood.  Their  hands  never 
seek.  A  baby's  fingers  clasp  yours,  but  these  have  no  grasp, 
lie  cold  and  will-less.  Put  something  in  one  of  these  strange 
little  hands, — you  will  find  it  gains  nothing  from  it,  does  not 
even  destroy,  except  by  dropping,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
Of  course  the  mind  behind  the  hand  has  no  more  grasp, 
barely  existing  in  its  void  and  formless  world.  Forever  in 
a  stagnant  reverie,  from  which  to  be  aroused  to  effort  seems 
as  painful  as  premature  awakening  from  sleep,  it  is  in  a 
state  of  hostile  indifference  to  all  that  urges  to  feeling, 
thought,  and  action. 

"  Such  children  know  nothing  of  play.  Their  home-life  is 
spent  with  the  mature.  The  result  is  a  double  deformity, — 
a  stunted  infantile  feebleness  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  draw- 
ing away  from  youth  and  its  interests, —  an  aged,  withered 
childhood. 

"Among  those  born  in  poverty  and  ignorance  still  othe 
painful  characteristics  appear.  They  are  not  petted  into 
helpless  burdens  ;  but,  neglected,  thrust  out  of  the  way,  they 
have  become  like  confined,  unkempt  animals.  Their  in- 
'  stinct  for  activity  refusing  to  be  wholly  pent  up,  often  utters 
itself  in  grotesque  movements  performed  in  regular  series. 
The  mental  phase  of  these  strange  rhythmical  movements! 
is  the  repetition  of  irrelevant,  unrelated  remarks,  giving  an 
Impression  of  a  morbid  memory,  of  a  memory  susceptible 
to  every  passing  remark,  but  too  weak  to  throw  off  the 
useless. 

"The  dangerous  ease  with  which  they  memorize  produces 
faulty  methods  of  education.  They  are  taught  too  much 
through  memory,  and  not  enough  through  their  hands.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  fill  than  to  feed  them,  to  drill  than  to 
inspire  them.     To  hear  them  express  what  they  have  thus 


learned  is  much  like  listening  to  an  inventory,— a  mere  heap 
of  facts  that  have  not  become  expressions  of  their  mind,  nor 
given  them  more  mind  to  express. 

"  At  every  step  the  education  of  the  blind  should  be  as 
tangible  and  objective  as  it  can  be  made. 

"  The  methods  in  common  use  do  not  furnish  the  simple 
elements  which  alone  can  feed  them  at  the  beginning.  They 
are  particularly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  that  large  class 
of  feeble  little  cellar-sprouts  whose  absorbent  powers  are  so 
weak.  What  fertilizers  to  use  and,  to  speak  homceopathically 
what  attenuation  to  give,  are  difficult  and  interesting  ques- 
tions to  be  solved  only  by  long  and  loving  experiment. 

"  Their  education  should  begin  earlier  than  is  usual,  be- 
fore the  habit  of  torpid  content,  so  fatal  to  physical  and 
mental  health,  becomes  rigid.  Then  the  plays  and  ways  of 
the  kindergarten  can  attract  these  listless  minds  and  set 
them  to  germinating.  The  simplicity  reaches  them,  and  the 
variety  prevents  the  flagging  of  their  unsteady  powers  of 
attention;  and  the  blessed  reproducing  element, — the  >;iaking 
what  they  know, — gives  the  constant  test,  so  greatly  needed, 
of  how  much  they  comprehend  of  whether  they  are  taking  in 
words  merely,  or  real  thought-food. 

"  In  playing  with  the  kindergarten  blocks  some  of  the 
children  were  immediately  interested,  and  soon  built  fences, 
houses,  etc.,  which  I  put  into  stories  for  them.  By-and-by 
they  wished  to  make  their  own  stories  as  a  setting  to  their 
block-forms.  Others,  for  months,  took  no  active  interest 
further  than  to  rattle  the  box,  taste  the  blocks,  or  fumble  j 
them  aimlessly,  always  falling  again  into  the  Old  drooping 
attitude.  Some  of  these  took  a  listening  interest;  a  few  not 
even  that,  retiring,  if  left  to  themselves,  into  their  inner 
nothingness. 

"  One  is  apt  to  work  over  the  heads  of  such  children.  It 
is  not  easy  to  'live  with '  them. 

"  One  girl  of  ten  years  came  from  the  most  primitive 
country  life.  I  failed  to  draw  anything  from  her  home-mem- 
ories to  work  upon.  One  attempt  to  interest  her  was  with  a 
square  surface  for  a  dough-board,  soft  wax  for  dough,  and  a 
rolling-pin  shaped  in  wax,  but  she  had  never  heard  of  a 
rolling-pin.  Her  mother  rolled  out  biscuits  with  a  'yero' 
corn,'  and  she  had  never  played  with  dough,  nor  with  any- 
thing else.  Her  sole  employment  seemed  to  have  been 
'  sittin'  in  a  cheer  and  rockin.' '  She  enjoyed  walking  in  the 
hall  of  the  Institute,  and  her  first  representation  with  blocks 
was  making  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Her  home-life  seemed  to 
have  furnished  her  no  definite  perceptions.  A  real  available 
consciousness  of  outward  things,  of  noi  me,  seemed  only  to 
awake  with  the  strangeness  of  her  new  life  at  school. 

"  I  tried  to  interest  one  little  child  in  making  a  well,  with 
a  soft  ball  for  the  immortal  '  Pussy.'  Not  satisfied  with  the 
degree  of  interest  shown,  I  found  that  'well'  was  an  un- 
known term.  The  word  '  cistern '  put  us  on  common 
ground.  After  long  possession  the  thought  grew^  and 
Pussy,  after  her  rescue,  must  have  a  house,  which  I  bui^ 
and  held  tightly  while  the  groping  hands  found  the  door 
and  "pushed  her  in.  Afterward  Pussy  had  a  tree  to  climb, 
and  this  the  child  made  for  herself  by  piling  three  large 
cubes. 

"  The  third-gift  blocks  proved  too  small  for  the  feeble- 
handed,  and  I  substituted  second-gift  cubes. 

"  I  owe  much  to  '  Kittie.'  Her  '  mew  '  has  opened  the 
door  of  more  than  one  of  these  strange  little  minds  to  me. 
ihey  know  something,  if  only  a  little,  about  a  cat,  and  so 
she  gives  a  thought  which  we  can  share  together.  | 

"  The  corner  of  a  room  comes  within  the  narrow  list  of  | 
their  perceptions,  and  they  can  be  interested  in  making  a 
'corner'  for  'Jack  Horner.'  They  enjoy  stringing  Mrs. 
riailman's  beads  on  wire ;  and  are  pleased  with  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  second  gift  in  this  tiny  form.  Some  cannot 
'  do  this  at  first.  I  am  obliged  to  take  the  balls  of  numeral- 
frames  and  teach  them  to  string  these.  After  a  time,  from 
the  edges  and  corners  of  the  blocks,  they  get  ideas  of  out- 
line, and  are  interested  in  cork-and-wire  work;  not  satisfied, 
however,  until  these  hints  of  form  assume  actual  surfaces  by 
the  addition  of  paper  sides. 

"  They  are  delighted  with  mat-work,  book-mark-work, 
card-sewing,  paper-folding,  and  modelfng.  Paper-folding, 
which  I  had  feared  would  not  mean  much  to  them,  has  stim- 


ulated   their  inventiveness  more  than  any  other  occupation 
It  gives,  too,  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  united  work. 
They  have  folded  a  large  cardboard  house  and  the  furniture 
for  it,  inventing  many  articles.     Now,  they  are  intent  on  a 
street-car  and  its  accompaniments. 

"  Some  of  them  can  now  enjoy  the  symmetry  in  the  forms 
of  stick-andtablet-laying,  staying  them  with  little  pellets  of 
wax.  The  forms  of  life  producible  with  these,  so  interesting 
to  sighted  children,  have  no  meaning  to  the  blind.  But  they 
can  comprehend  the  symmetrical  designing,  running  through 
all  the  kindergarten  occupations.  It  is  good  for  them  to 
have  these  chords  of  harmony  in  form.  When  these  same 
principles  of  law,  and  of  beauty  through  law,  reappear  in 
music,  they  will  be  the  more  readily  recognized  and  enjoyed. 
"  Let  us  kindle  their  sense  of  beauty,  let  us  feed  in  every 
way  possible  this  pure  flame,  and  we  shall  surely  succeed  in 
enlightening  these  spirits  born  in  gloom. 

"  One  strong  element  for  good  in  the  informal  kindergar- 
ten atmosphere  is  in  the  opportunities  for  practical  sympathy 
As  soon  as  one  of  these  self-centered,  helpless  ones  is 
brdlight  to  success  in  some  simple  doing,  his  aid  can  be 
respectfully  sought  for  another,  less  fortunate.  The  first 
step  up  into  self-help,  is  a  great  gain  ;  but  that  other,  up  to 
love  of  helping  others,  is  a  greater.  To  him,  life  will  no 
longer  be  but  a  series  of  eatings  and  sleepings ;  he  has 
entered  into  his  natural  and  noble  inheritance  of  work  and 
helpfulness. 

"The  plays  are  of  great  benefit,  though  the  introduction 
v.as  heart-aching  and  discouraging  work  at  first.  Some  of 
the  new  recruits  can  hardly  be  said  to  walk ;  their  move- 
ment is  a  drag  or  a  stagger.  Many  cannot  run,  have  no  idea 
of  movement  to  the  right  or  left,  or  backward;  forming  a 
ring  seemed  almost  an  impossibility.  They  have  so  [few 
experiences  and  little  imagination.  This  is  the  case  particu- 
larly with  the  girls.  The  boys  generally  have  gathered  a 
little  thought-capital,  but  the  poor  little  girls,  of  whom  noth- 
ing is  expected,  too  often  have  spent  their  lives  sitting,  or 
rather  crouching,  in  the  house.  This  class  know  nothing  of 
birds,  butterflies,  a  fish,  a  horse,  a  locomotive,  a  boat,  the 
tools  and  motions  of  the  world  of  work.  The  teacher's  in- 
ventive powers  will  not  rust  if  she  succeeds  in  adapting 
games  to  their  limitations.  Varieties  of  blind-man's-buff 
and  guessing  games  served  for  a  beginning.  Then,  as  they 
gained  tactual  knowledge  of  snail-shells,  birds,  etc.,  other 
games  had  meanings  for  them. 

"  Now  they  are  making  a  play.  Nearly  all  know  some- 
thing about  chickens,  and  most  of  them  have  awakened 
enough  to  be  able  to  tell  what  they  know  about  them,  and  to 
suggest  ways  of  representing  incidents  in  chicken-life.  My 
share  is  to  be  the  moulding  of  their  ideas  into  rhyme.'  Their 
plan  is  already  definite  enough  to  insure  the  success  of  their 
part  of  the  work. 

"Here,  again,  social  kindliness  is  warmed  into  life,  and 
has  plenty  of  growing-room  ;  the  abler,  happy  in  success- 
are  generously  eager  to  help  others  to  know  the  same  de? 
ight.  There  is  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  their  faces  soften 
and  grow  malleable  to  feeling  and  thought,  in  knowing  that 
their  terrible  isolation  is  destroyed,  and  their  world  widening 
and  filling with  the  happy  common  things  of  life. 

"  Besides  the  inherent  difficulties  of  this  work,  there  is  an 
outside  friction  that  is  trying,— the  lack  of  comprehension  of 
kindergarten  aims.  One  sees  it  daily  in  the  politely-blank, 
or  the  open  -what-is-it-all-for  expression  of  the  lookers-on, 
— there  are  so  few  lookers-in. 

If  paper-folding  were  a  direct  apprenticeship  to  work  in  a 
box-factory  ;  if  card-embroidery  led  to  shoe-making,  tablet- 
work  to  brick-laying,  block-play  to  carpentry,  they  would  be 
full  of  admiration.  They  assent  to  the" surface-fact  that  the 
helpless  hands  are  enskilled  in  these  occupations,  but  they 
evidently  think  this  might  be  accomplished  more  profitably 
and  quite  as  well  by  immediately-useful  employments,  by 
sensible  handiw/o;-/t,  rather  this  pretty  but  trifling  handi/ZiZj', 
They  do  not  grasp  the  deeper  fact  of  the  original  thinking 
brought  out  by  means  of  this  play,— the  fact  that  parts  of  the 
mind  for  which  there  is  no  room  in  the  more  arbitrary  and 
mechanical  handiworks,  are  here  aroused  and  made  to  orow. 
"  These  benumbed  a;i.d  starved  minds  are  quickened  and 
fed  in  the  kindergarten'as  they  cannot  be  in  the  work-room. 
It^ttracts  them  as  nothing  else  does,  and  their  interest  is 


held  by  the  simple  progression  and  by  the  stimulus  to  origi- 
nal planning  and  making. 

"  Their  general  debility  is  gradually  replaced  by  a  general 
ability, — a  common  sense  which  is  a  necessary  factor  in  all 
work,  and  makes  the  after-gaining  of  any  specific  knowledge 
much  easier.  If  some  of  these  kindergarten  play-works 
were  continued  much  longer,  side  by  side  with  the  handi- 
crafts, the  results  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble.  The 
readiness  of  mind  and  hand,  the  power  of  research  and  also 
of  resource,  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  to  create  the  beau- 
tiful, which  are  nurtured  into  good  growing  condition  in  the 
kindergarten,  would  more  certainly  continue  to  develop.  It 
is  largely  by  force  of  these  qualities  that  they  will  be  led  to 
take  a  thoughtful  interest  in  their  own  improvement;  that 
they  will  gain  that  self-feeding  and  sifting  power  which 
alone  produces  genuine  culture." 
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SATURDAY.    JTJLY*^21,    18S3. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  YORK 
BLIND  SCHOOL. 

AN   INIEENATIONAL    EXglBinON. 

In  connection  with  the  jubilee  of  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  grand  exhibition  of  goods  mido 
by  blind  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world  is  now 
being  held  at  the  Wilberforce  Memorial  Sf^hool— the 
Manor  House — in  this  city.  Next  weak  a  conferance  of 
managers  and  teachers  of  blind  institutions  and  friends 
of  the  blind  will  be  held  in  the  school,  the  opening 
address  being  delivered  on  Monday  afternoon  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  business  of  the  Conference, 
which  will  occupy  three  days,  will  embrace  papers  up- 
on blindness,  and  the  education  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight,  by  eminent  authorities  from  various  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  this  gathering,  not  only  as  a  means  of  interchange  of 
ideas  on  the  part  of  leading  men  connected  with  blind 
institutions,  but  also,  as  it  is  hoped,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  York  Blind  School  on  a  still  more  useful 
footing,  by  rendering  it  rent  free,  as  was  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  speakers  on  Thursday  at  the  county 
meeting  at  the  Concert-rooms.  With  reference  to 
the  exhibition  of  articles  made  by  the  blind,  the 
rooms  of  the  Manor  House  have  been  suitably 
furnished  for  the  occasion,  ana,  irrespective  of  the 
interesting  character  of  the  numerous  exhibits,  tje 
historical  associations  of  the  "  King's  Mannonr  "  will 
have  its  attractions  for  all  who  take  interest  in  archi- 
tectural relics.  We  have  previously  spoken  at  length 
of  the  features  of  historic  interest  connected  with  the 
Manor  House,  but  we  may  point  out  that  those  who  are 
•wishful  to  obtain  more  information  will  be  able  to 
get  it  from  an  excellent  little  illustrated  pamphlet 
published  by  Mr.  A.  Buckle,  B.A.,  the  superintendent  of 
the  York  Blind  School.  The  exhibition  is  the  lirst  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  England,  and  it  contains  examples 
of  the  work  of  blind  people  in  this  country,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  United  States  of  America,  Austria,  and 
Holland. 

Peekins'  Institotion  and  Mass.ichusbtts  School 
rOH  THE  Blind,  Boston,  U^.ited  States. — Lace  collar, 
worked  by  Laura  Bridgman  (deaf,  dumb,  and  blind), 
and  various  articles  in  wool  work  ;  books  in  the  Boston 
raised  type.  Mr.  Anagnos,  tbe  superintendent  of  this 
institution,  writes : — "Please  accept  all  these  for  your 
institution  as  a  small  token  of  my  high  appreciation  of 
its  excellent  work  and  mana^'ement." 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  25,  1883. 


—  The  admirable  institution  for  the  blind 
at  South  Boston  is  forced  to  limit  the  earliest 
age  of  receiving  its  pupils  to  nine  years,  as  it 
is  not  considered  judicious  or  safe  for  very 
young  children  to  be  associated  in  its  instruc- 
tions with  those  that  are  mature.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  provision  for  children  from  five 
to  nine  —  the  most  important  period  in  youth 
for  laying  the  foundations  of  a  moral  and 
intellectual  education.  Besides,  in  tbese 
important  year.s,  especially  in  the  families  of 
the  poor  and  hard-working  parents,  these 
unfortunate  children  are  particularly  ex- 
posed to  evil  influences,  or  must  drag  out  a 
very  lonely  and  confined  childhood.      The 
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great  lack,  at  this  hour,  is  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  a  kindergarten  for  little 
blind  children,  in  connection  with,  but  sepa- 
rate from,  the  present  Perkins  Asylum.  The 
call  is  a  very  touching  and  urgent  one.  The 
benevolent  hearts  of  our  citizens,  which  have 
ever  been  so  sensitive  to  the  appeals  of  these 
imperfect  but  interesting  youths,  will  not 
fail  to  be  moved  by  this  pathetic  cry  of  the 
little  children.  The  accomplished  director 
of  the  institution,  M.  Anagnos,  enters  with 
great  enthusiasm  into  tbis  work  of  securing 
an  adequate  child's  department,  and  of  open- 
ing an  asylum  and  a  nurturing  home  and 
school  for  these  sadly-afflicted  little  ones. 
We  trust  his  most  ardent  hopes  will  be  early 
realized. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1883. 


Died,  June  13,  '83,  in  South  Boston,  Virtie 
Haskell,  aged  26  years,  6  months,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Haskell,  of  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

After  a  brief  illness  of  four  days  with  the 
scarlet  fever,  this  sister  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned home  to  be  with  Jesus.  She  had 
been  employed  for  some  time  as  assistant 
matron  at  the  BImd  Asylum,  where  she  was 
greatly  beloved.  She  was  a  young  lady  of 
much  promise,  deep  piety,  and  endeared  her- 
self by  many  excellent  qualities  to  all  who 
knew  her  well.  When  carried  from  the  Asylum 
to  the  hospital,  she  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  If 
I  never  return,  all  will  be  right."  These  are 
the  last  conscious  words  her  friends  knoyy  of 
her  uttering.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  she 
was  at  rest.  Away  from  her  home  and  all 
ber  friends,  the  angels  found  her  and  bore  her 
safely  over  the  river.  She  was  evidently 
watching  and  ready  to  depart.  Her  remains 
were  brought  to  her  home  in  Livermore  Falls, 
Me.,  on  the  16th,  in  a  sealed  casket,  where  the 
bereaved  family  and  friends  were  waiting  with 
breaking  hearts  to  pay  their  last  sad  tribute 
of  affection  to  a  devoted  daughter,  a  much- 
loved  sister,  and  a  warm-hearted  friend.  The 
funeral  services  were  the  saddest  we  have  ever 
witnessed.  May  her  last  words  as  she  went 
down  the  valley  to  rise  on  the  banks  of  the 
"river  of  life"— "All  will  be  right"  — give 
consolation  to  the  afflicted  and  an  increased 
incentive  to  meet  her  in  heaven ! 

M.  E.  King 


SUNDAY  HEMLD. 


SUNDAY,  AUGUST  26.  1883. 


TEACHING  THE  BUND. 


Interesting  Kcsalis  of  a  YLsit  to 
the  Perkins  Institution. 


A  "Kindergarten"  One  of  Its 
Pressins;  Needs. 


Ho'w    Blind    Persons    may 
I2am  a  JJvcIiliood. 


Whan  CtiArlns  Uiukeni  first  came  to  this 
■Ristry,  ID  \ai,  be  paid  innrked  attnot'.on  to 
!■  ex»nimntK>n  of  all  llic  principal  pcnitl,  re- 
iBTBiatorj  30(1  cUarliablo  ineMtutions  of  the 
lities  winch  be  visitod.  Laudlnj:,  ns  he  diil,  m 
Bkis  clly,  it  waA  but  natiirnltiKit  ho  slioiil'.l  nnt 
visit  tbo  cslnlilislitnontB  of  that  nature  which 
were  to  bo  found  in  thi;  Boatoii  of  40  years  aeo, 
uia  he  has  left  i>erniannnlly  on  record.  In  llie 
pases  of  his  "American  Notes,*"  his  imjires- 
•tons  of  wliat  bo  saw.     Of  all  Ilia  InstUntiouR 


y 


■bich  he  viBited,  liowcvor,  none  seems  to  have 
•oaeeply  impressed  him  as  the  school  for  the 
Bina  at  South  Boston — ofllclally  denoininAtod 
Ibe  Perkins  Institution,     "t  wont  to  see  tlila 

Elace,"  he  ■writes,  "one  very  fine  winter  morn- 
g:    an     Italian    sky    ahoye,    and     the    air 
K>     clear     and      hri;Ll)t     on      every      side 
HiaC    even    my    eyes,    which     are    none    of 
Ihe  Dest,  coulil  follow  the  niinnte  lines  and 
icraps  of  tracery  la   distant  buililinKS.    jJKe 
Host  other  imblic  Institutions  in  America,  of 
Bie  same  chias,  It  stands  a  milo  or  two  witiKiut 
Kte  town,  In  a  cheerful,   healthy  spot,   an-i  ii 
,  in  airy,  Rpacloii?,  handsome  edifice.    It  Is  built 
■pon  a  height,  coiiimandm;:  tlio  harbor.    ^Viion 
t  paused   for   a   moment   at    the   door,    ami 
Barked  how  fresh  and  free  the  whole  scene 
fwas— what    spiirkhnc    bubbles    glanced    uiiou 
like  waves,  and  welled  uu  every  niomoiit  to  the 
*inrrace,  as  though   the  world   below,  like  that 
ftbovo,  were  radiant  with   the   bright  day,  and 
(ushlnirovcr  in  its  fulness  of  ligrht;    .wheli  I 
i|azed  from  sail   to  sail  away  npon  a  ehii)  at 
'wa,  a  tiny  speck  of  fhinlng   white,  the  only 
rtoud   upon    the   stl'I,  deep,  distant  bluc--and, 
turning,  saw  a  blind   boy   witli   his  siifluless 
fhce  addresod  that   way,  as  thou;;h  he,  too, 
had  80:i!e  sense   within   hiin   of  the  glorious 
distance,  I  felt 

A  Kind  of  Sorro^v 
that  the   place  sh 'Uhl   be  ao  very  light,  and  a 
•trange  wi.9h  that  for  his  ealce  it  were  darl<or. 
It  was   hut  momentury,  of  course,  and  a  mere 
fancy,  but  I  felt  It  keenly  for  all   Ihal."     Far- 
ther on,  the  great  noTpi  St  continued:     "It  is 
strange  to  watch  ti.e  features  of  the  blind,  and 
lee  how  free  they  arc  from  all  concoahnent  ot 
What  13   passing  In  their  tiionglits;  observing 
which,  a  man  with  eyes  may  blush   to  cbu- 
template  the  mask  he   wears.    Allowing  for 
»De  shade  of  anxious  expression  which  is  never 
absent  from    their  countenance^,  and   the  like 
»t  which  we   may   readily  detect  in  our  own 
Lfaccs  it  we  try  to   feel  car  way  in   the  dark, 
■Tery     idea,     as     it      rises   '  within      them, 
Hb  expressed  with   the   lightning's  speed,  and 
twitli  n  ilurc's   tniOi.      If  t.'io    company    at  a 
^n',  or  drawing  room  at  court,  could  only    tor   | 
l»n<;  time  bo  as  unconscious  of   the  eves   upon 
Ihorii  a^  idiii'l  men  and  women  are.   wlial  sc- 
fcrets  woulil  come  r.ut,  and   what  a   wo;  Ker  of 
3hypo:ri^y  this -Ight,  the  Inss'if    whicli    v,-e   no 
fcucu  i.lty,  would  ai'pear  to  bi?l     I'iie   tlu)u;ht 
ijcciirred  to  me  as  I  sat  down  in  anoiher   mooi, 
iwfoi-o  a  girl,  blind,  de:if  ana   du'iib;    desiituto 
M  ."-mclKand  ns-'arly  so  or  taste;  before   a   fair 
•oiingciealure  wilii  every  human  f.icuilv,  imd 
K>pp,  and    power  of  g'io'liie>3  ana  aflcction, 
jbcloied  witirin   her  delKate   frame,  and   hut 
•DO  outward  fcnsc— the  ^eose  o"  touch.     Tl'.cro 
ibe  WB-,  befiue  me;  L.uill  up,  as   it   were,  in  a 
laarble  c^ll,  impervious  10  anv  rav  of  light  or 
rticic    of    honnd;     with     her     poor    'white 
nd  peeping  througli  a    chink  In    the   «ail, 
kouing    to     some     good     man     for     help, 
lit    an     immortal    soul    might    be    awauim- 
1."     This    girl    was    Laura     Hrirlgman,    and 
r.  Dickens,  who  devoti-s  several  page-  of  his 
look  to  in!r,  was  much   interested  in    learning 
er  sad  history,  and  how   she   was   taught,  hy 
itlcnt  and   conlinous    endeavor,   such    i  iidi"- 
lentsor  educ.iilion  as  slic  then  possessed,  ;ind 
Wlii"h    she   afterward   so   lar-cly    developed; 
"auioe  adecpiate  idea  of  the  (iroat  Crcatt;r  of 
that  univerio  In   which,  dark   and  til- nt  and 
scentlo-s    t!iou.-h    it  be  to   her,  she  Jias  ^uc  i 
aec|i  delight  and  glad  enjovment.     *    *    •     A^ 
I  rose  to  quit  the  room,  a  pretty  child  of  one  of 
the  ritiemlants  came  running  in   to  greet  us 
talher.     For  t,  c   riioment.  a  chihl  with    eyes 
amo.ig  Mro  siglitless  cr^jwd   Impressed  me  al- 
most as  painfully  as  tho  blind  boy  in  the  porch 
had    done    two  hour-    ano.     Ah  I    how    innch   I 
brighter  and  more  deeiilv  blue,  gluwuig  and 
rich  Miimgli  It  had  been  bjf<'n',  was    llie   .-cene 
without,  contrasting  with   the  diirkuuss  of   t-o 
■sany  youthful  lives  within!" 

During  tiic  iO  years  and  more  whicli  have 
elapsed  since  D'.ckcns  lirst  trml  the  1!  glit  of 
stone  stejis  which  leads  ujiward  totlieiloor- 
way  of  the  great  onilding  in  Ka't  I5road\v:iy, 
tlie  institution,  thougii  al  vays  tuogressing  aiul 
prospering,  and  ever  going  onward  tpiietly 
and  steadily  in  its  g  lod  v/ork,  nnvertheless  re- 
mains  uiucii  the  ?aine  todav  aa  then.  It  has  iiad 
Itnl  tvvo  directors— Dr.  Samuel  G.  Iluwe  ami 
Mr.  Michael  Anagnos.  I'he  lalier  gentleman. 
Who  WHS  for  eight  years  Dr.  Howe's  valued 
assistant,  was  nuide  director  upon  the  latler's 
death  in  .January,  isVO,  and  still  retains  the 
pnsition.  A  reporter  who  vl-ited  him  a  d.iv  or 
two  a;;o,  in  seaich  of  information  i>f  a  general 
eh:iracter  respecting  blind  pe'sons— the 
metlioils  of  teachmg  tiicni,  the  practn;;U  utility 
»f  >ncii  instruction,  etc— was  most  c.ninooudv 
received.  "It  is  most  interesting,"  said  JUr. 
Anagnos,  to  notice 

TUf  IJuc  of  Proerrss 
In  re=pcct  to  tlie  training  of  tlie  blind,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years.  History  has  preserved 
lundry  particulars  regarding  blind  persons 
wno  have  of  themselves  acquljcd  great 
knowledge  m  various  branches  of  Iciirning 
and  won  distinction  In  science,  literature  and 
art.  but  these  were  phenonien/II  i!a3ea--nifcre 
ibootir.g  stars  on  the  horizon  of  deep  daiK- 
aess  ignonuiceaud  neglect.  The  great  mass 
at  thU  alUicted  class   were  evervwiiorc  mere 


objects  of  chRi-ity,  which,   however  wi  elv  it 
may  bo  administered,  wounds  the  sjurit  wnile 
It    soolnes    the    llesh.      From    I5artimeus     to 
Lesneur-the    first  impll  of   Ilauy-ihe  blind 
were  leu  to  procure  a  precarious  Bubslsionce 
by  begging  at  the  entrance  of  temples  in  the 
Jinreliyards,  or  by  the  wayoMe.     TiiVir    in- 
flrmltv   was  considered  a  biifficient  cause  to 
prevent  them  from  participating  in  ihe  acuvi- 
Ue-  of  lile,  and  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
tostrnctlon   or  the  ben^dits  or  indii-try      Dis- 
Bourng.  d   by  the  aiinaivnt  incauacily  of  the 
blind,  men  shrank  from  (he  tasK  of  endeavor- 
tag  to  combat  the  ills  which  thtdr  aCliclion  h.s.l 
rotailed  noon  tbern,  and  to   res.-,ue   them  fron> 
the  evils  oi   idieuess  itnd  the  horrors  of  intel- 
lectual diukue.ss.     Tner  wr-iv  even  aliowe.l,  at 
Omes,  to  become  the  objects  of   harsh  an  I  in- 
bumau  pastimes  in  the  hands  of  lirnorant   and 
ncions  people.    In  the  month  of  Au-^ust    }l", 
■nder  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,   lour'hilmi 
men,  ca-ed   in  full  armor  and  provided  with 
rinbs      were     placed     In    a     fenced    sauara 
rt      the     116x1    d'Armagnac    with    a    large 
hog,       which       was      to      be      the      piUo 
»T    whoever   should    kill     it.      The    6'rii'->-c 
bavmg  begun,  the  noor  sightless  creatiires''in 
anileavoriDg   to  hit  the  animal,    -truck   eich 
ather  with   such   violence  tiiar,  but  for  their 
armor,   they  would  certainly  have  killed  each 
Wher.     With  this  cruel   spurt  the  savage  and 
BDfeeling  sneetators  were  much  divorie  I      It 
to  curious  that  a  pagan  and  uncivilized   nation 
Wionid  have  set  a  good  example  to  enlightened 
CUrittians    In    this   respect.    It    is    stated,  in 
Charlevoix  s  history,   that  In  .Japan  the  blind 
were  lung  ago  made  to  fill  a  comparatively 
■seful   sphere.     The  government  ko|)t  a  lar^'e 
anmber  of  them  m  an  estsbhshmeut,  and  their 
business  was  to  learn  the  hi.-torv  of  ihe  emnire 
through  all  the  re.notoagns,  to  arrange  it  sys- 
tematically   by   chapter    and    ver.-e    m   tlieir 
Baemorifis,  and  to  transmit  it  from   generation 
to  generation,  thus  forminz  a  sort  of  p.-vcnnia! 
walking  and  talking  library  of  useful  historical 
tnow'edg"." 
"When  were  the  earliest  attempts  made  at 

Etlucntijii:  the  Bliiiill" 
"Processes  of  instruction  were  sought  to  bo 
tevised  during  the  ICth  century,  but  with  no 
Itreat  success.  The  first  book  which  called  at- 
tention to  the  condition  and  iniseries  of  the 
bliml  was  publisiied  in  Italy  in  ](i4R.  ft  was 
to  France,  however,  tliat  the  movement  for 
»e  deliverance  of  the  blinu  was  fostered,  and 
Ihe  first  schord  for  t!iei<- instruciiou  was  cstab- 
^hed  by  Valentin  Ilaiiy,  m  Paris,  in  1T85.  in 
nsi  the  second  school,  in  i.oint  of  tune,  f.;r 
SfXhtless  children,  was  founded  in  Liveriiool, 
Biitr.,  by  Mr.  Pu  Incy  Dawson,  and  simdar  m- 
rtitutiona  sprang  up  in  mauy  of  the  larse 
Bities  of  Great  Britain  anfl  the  continent." 

"Whore  did  the  project  tako  root  in  this 
oonntry?" 

"In  i3oston,  first  of  all.     Dr.  .John  U.  r'isher 
of  tliii  city,  While  pursuing  his  medical  ftU'lie? 
to  Pans,  paid  frequent  vi. its  to  the  roj-al   iii- 
Btitution  for  the  young   bund,   and  conceived 
toe  Idea  of  transplanlins  to   his  own   country 
the  advaniagos   there  enjoyed.     Upon    his    re"- 
tnrn  to  B.iston,  in  1S26,  he Miccessfully  agitated 
the  matter,   aud  enlisted  the  supoort  of"  many 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  state;  and,   ns  n 
result,  the  first  school  was  opened   in   August. 
1833,  by  Dr.   Howe,   at  his   father's  house    iii 
Pleasant  street,  with  six  pupils.    The   interest 
IB  the  snbject  of  in,lructihg  the   blind  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  la  lies   held   fairs   in   various 
ratios  in  aid  of  the  school.    Thai  which  opened 
on  !May  1, 1833,  In  Boston,  iictlcd  $11, +00.  I  need 
not  attempt  to  give  you  in  detail  the  idstory  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Perkins   Institu- 
tion, for  ic  has  ever  been  so  peculiarly  a  Boston 
establiahment  that  the  important  points  in  its 
development  are  already  widely  known.     In 
the  death  of  Dr.  Howe   the  bcIiooI  lost  its  life- 
long frioud  and  champion,  the  value  of  whose 
work  in   behalt  of  the  blind  cannot  be  over- 
eetimated.     During  the  later  years  of  his   life, 
he  labored  especiaily   to  remove    the    school 
from  the  class  of  charitable  Institutions,  and 
to  put  it  on  the  same  footing  with  other  cdii- 
catlooal  establishments.    His   work  was  taken 
op  and  carried   on  In  the  same  spirit,  and  the 
flnal  act  aecesxary  to  remove  from   it  entirely 
UM    Idea    of    an     asvlum     wsa     nccomiillsheU 
when,  Bt  n  meeting  of  the  corporation  held 
Oct.  8,  1?T7,  it  was  'voted   that  the  institution 
Bhall   hereafter  b<?  called  and   known  by   the 
name  of  Perkins  Inatitutiou  and  Massacbusclls 
ScJiool  for  the  Bliud."  " 
"Was  not  the  Boston  school  but  the 
Prr.oni-sor  Of  SiuiUai'  lustltutions 
elecwbere?" 

"Certainly.  New  York  wa«  close  behind, 
and  was  followed,  in  turn,  by  Piilladclphln, 
Colnmbue,  O.,  Staunton,  Va.,  and  LouisvlUe, 
Ky.,  and,  In  addition  to  the  above-named 
states,  21  others  established  Institutions  In  the 
followinc  chronological  oi-dor:  Tennessee, 
1»«;  Indiana,  1S47;  Illinois,  I&IO;  North 
Carolina,  1M9;  Wisconsin,  1S50;  Musonri, 
IbOl;  Georicia,  lb-52;  Maryland,  1S53;  Michtean, 
1R54;  Sonth  Carolina,  18S5;  Texas,  1856;  Al- 
abama, ISSS;  Arkansas,  IS.'in;  California,  ISCO; 
MlnnoBOlfl,  18G2;  Kansas,  1SG7;  New  York  state, 
IWT;  West  Virginia.  1870;  Oregon,  1872;  Col- 
orado, 1874;  Nebraska,  1875.  Tnus  29  stales 
support  their  own  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  while  the  rest  make  pro- 
vision for  the  Instruction  of  their  eithtloss 
Chi  dren  In  the  nearest  fchools." 

"How  clo  the  American  schools  ot  this  kind 
compare  with  similar  inslitutions  abroad?" 

"Ill  roost  of  the  Eiiroi>eun  instiliuions  the 
prevailing  Idea  is  that  what  is  done  for  the 
blind  Is  m  tie  spirit  of  favor  and  charily, 
rather  than  of  right  and  obligation.  The  lib- 
eral and  elevatim:  luflnenccs  ot  a  free  and 
thorough   cducaaon,   which  alone  can    assist 


thi»  afflicted  class  to  rise  above  the  clmds  of 
Ignorance  and  common  prejudice  and  breathe 
the  free  air  of  independence,  are  wanting,  f.nd 
a  depressing  iitmospii'-re  or  social  inferiority 
and  doptmdence  surrounds  them.  A  laruc  num- 
ber of  tlio  ao-ca!ied  schools,  especially  those 
In  Oreat  IJritaln,  are  mere  asyluin8,  chieflv 
sUDPorted  by  annual  contributions,  which  are 
made  and  received  in  the  nature  of  alms.  I'his 
I'elps  to  strengUien  and  (lorpeluatc  what  it  IS 
ino.st  desirable  to  destroy,  namely,  the  old,  un- 
happy and  di>ndvantaceoiis  association  in  the 
pnblic  min  1  of  hlmdnoss  with  beggary." 
"How  many  puiiih  have  you  now  here?" 
"-At  present,  being  ihe  vaeiitioii  time,  all  arc 
at  their  homes;  but  when  we  closed.  In  the 
latter  part  of  .June,  there  were  lo.')  names  upon 
our  rolls,  rangiiu  In  age  from  !•  to  10  years." 

"Arc  those  the  extreme  limits  permitted  at 
the  ii  ^titulion?" 

"At  present,  yes:  though  I  hope  for  a 
change  soon,  by  which  the  advanUiges  of  our 
syslem  of  tuition  may  he  exteiidi-d  to  otill 
youu-irer  children.  I  shall  he  ver^-  glad  to  have 
.the  ili'.KALi)  say  somethtiig  about  our  scheme 
for  the  esiahlishmeut  of  a 

Kiuderirarteji  for  the  Blind, 
for  1  feel  sure  that  extended  r'ublUitv  will 
greatly  hasten  the  realization  of  our  desires  in 
this  respect.  With  all  the  progress  wl^ch  has 
boen  made,  tlie  system  of  eduentlon  for  the 
bliud  Is  not  complete.  It  still  lacks  an  cle- 
ment vital  for  Its  perfection.  There  Is 
no  orevisiou  for  the  Instruction  and 
training  of  very  little  blind  children.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  these alUicted  members 
of  the  Iniitinu  faiiiliy  need  more  aiteution  and 
cultivation  ti.an  all  others.  They  are  shroudeil 
from  the  cradie  in  the  ceas  dess  glooru  tiial  has 
settled  down  like  a  night  upon  them.  Tlicr 
are  oppressed  bv  poverly  iind  threatened  bi 
dearadatinn.  Tney  are  dooni'id  to  an, existence 
of  ignorance  and  misguided  iO'lulgence,  left  to 
bask  ill  the  sun  In  summer,  and  to  Imu.;  over 
the  fire  In  winter,  passing'througli  the  tender- 
psl  period  of  their  life  wilhout  any  care  and 
irainiiig,  the  hicU  of  wliieli  stinus 
and  dwarfs  them  hoth  mentally  ar.d 
physieallv.  Fur  the  delivoience  of 
tliese  litUc  children  and  the  tiaHiation 
of  their  r.liv  leal  disabilities,  a  special  kinder- 
garten or  primary  sclioo!  will  be  the  best  and 
most  effective  means,  it  will  dispel  the  clouds 
ot  « ivtc  cdness  and  foster  the  budding  and 
blooming  of  donrianl  faculties  and  latent  ca- 
Iiahi.itios.  It  will  place  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder  of  oducatiiui  on  a  level  with  the  tiny 
leet  of  tlie  very  euialiest  sightless  children,  ao 
that  the  may 'climb,'  as  8ir  Walter  Raleigh 
said,  'without  feariu'.;  to  fall.'  Humanity,  jus- 
tice, exiiedKncy  'lud  imperntivc  liuty,  all  iiiike 
demand  tiiat  immediate  and  vigorous  racasiires 
sliuuhl  lie  taken  for  tiie  e-tabliahment  and  tn- 
dowiuciit  of  such  a  school  as  will  be  not  only 
an  auxiliary  but  a  complement  to  our  iiisUtii- 
tioii.  For  tins  piirpo  e  we  earnestly  anneal  to 
the  public  for  a  permanent  fund  oi  t-.'.')0,00ii." 
'•What  kind  of  a  scuoo!  uo  you  desire  lo  sec 
estabdshed?" 

"A  prim  iry  school  for  little  blind  children  is 
Imperatively  needed.  As  there  U  neither 
room  nor  conveniences  for  such  an  establish- 
ment on  tlie  premises  of  this  institution,  and 
as  It  is,  morcnver,  neither  advisable  nor  de- 
sirable to  have  its  tender  inmates  associated 
and  prought  up  together  with  youth,  between 
the  ages  of  la  and  19  years,  it  should  be  iilaoed 
el  ewhere  within  tlio  limits  of  the  city.  It 
should  have  a  ideusant  and  healthy  loealion, 
und  oeciipv  a  iot  nf  land  comprising  five  acres 
al  icast.  It  sliould  be  organized  on  sound 
principles,  and  conducted  on  a  broad  and 
liberal  policy.  There  should  be  no! lung  about 
eitner  its  title  or  arrangements  which  would  in 
any  way  compromise  its  educational  character. 
Its  existence  slnuild  be  'eriired  by  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  about  $?50,0U0,  and  its  doors 
shoniil  bo  freely  openeil,  not  only  to  such 
indigent  blind  rliildren  >\-:  are  above  described, 
but  to  iijl  others  who  aie  detirived  of  the 
visual  sense  and  may  be  desirnus  of  entering 
the  school.  They  siiould  be  retained  until 
thL-  age  ot  \i,  aiid  taught  aii'l  trained  objec- 
tively according  to  the  simide  and  rational 
iiietliols  duveloned  ig  irroebel's  kindev- 
garU'.ii." 
"I  suptioBC  that  all 

Appi'uiiccs  for  Tcachliie 
must.   In    any  case,   bo  different  from    those 
ad.ijited  to  seeing  children?" 

"Certainly.  One  of  the  first  and  most  cssen- 
tial  thing' to  be  done  is  to  teach  the  children 
to  ai^quire  a  knowlcds-'e  of  the  use  ot  their 
hands.  The  next  endeavor  is  to  free  them,  so 
far  as  Is  possible,  from  any  ban  results 
Of  early  improper  truiulng,  surround  them 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and,  above  all, 
give  thciii  real,  genuine  buimin  kindness.  Our 
system  of  government  is  strictly  and  puicly 
parental,  like  that  of  one  great  family.  The 
younger  children  are  taught  that,  it  not  obedi- 
ent, certain,  privileges  which  tney  enjoy  will 
be  demo  1,  and  Hull  att  ntion  and  care  will 
secure  ihein.  In  this  way  we  urogre-.s  vi-iih 
tlie  utmo  t  smootiini'ss,  and  thereiuit  is  that 
the  older  pupils  govern  ilieiuselves.  They  un- 
derstand what  Is  exiiccted  ot  iheiu,  and,  so 
long  as  they  do  what  iliey  know  to  bo  their 
duty,  they  are  not  made  cimscious  of  irksome 
reoliaint." 
" \V  here  do  the  pnpf.s  come  from?" 
"From  all  over  New  Kirjlau'l,  ami  also  from 
other  states.  Wo  l:;;v'.'  many  gradnaies  fiojH-, 
Institutions  for  the  ulind  in  &Tiier-?iiiiCi,  \7l:<} 
come  here  to  iiuisli  their  education." 

"NVliat  IS  the  lirst  step  lu  your  system  of 
iustruc.tion?" 

"To  properly  train  anil,  strengthen  the 
punds'  idiy.-ieal  system — totCrfch  them  to  walk 
straight,  and  to  keen  clean.  To  be  healthy 
bodily  Is  an  imperative  basis  for  ad  iu.-truc- 


tion."  "   "  '"^' 

"Are  blind  ehilarcn  ordinarily  choerfiil?" 
"Oh,  yes;  mai.y  jieople  have  aii  iilcaibata 
school  for  the  blind  Is  a  gloomy  jdaee,  but  the 
tact  is  '.hat  the  children  act  as  joyou-ly  as  otiicr 
ehiidri-n.  Later  in  lite,  when  they  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  stern  realities  of  tao 
worl.l,  some  of  them  begin  to  taink  seriously." 
"What  is  the  next  advance  in  the  system  of 
educaiior!?' 

"We  begin  to  teach  the  rudiment'  of  an 
Knglis  1  educ.itiou.  Formerly  we  adopted  the 
ulau  of  using  text  book-,  but  within  the  past 
Hireo  years  I  hHveohauzed  Ihe  >yslein  entirely 
to  that  of  object  teach i.g.  Wo  have  finely 
e.xeciited  models  iliu-,tra'.ive  of  faiulhar  things 
»- fruiis.  Hewers,  etc.,  as  well  as  objects  in 
natural  h  ^toiy.  mineralogy  and  so  on.  In  a 
word,  tlio  eisi  of  our  leaching  i^o  develop  the 
sense  of  touch  in  the  blind  s^flWSt  it  may  serve 
foreres  as  well  as  a  means  nf  th  ughu  Then 
wo  liave  a  musical  Qepartment,  where  a  thor- 
ough training  is  uiven,  fitting  pupils  lo  become 
iracicrs;  a  tuuiue  uepartinent,  a  workshop 
and  a  gymuasium.  AVeairaagoit  so  that  no 
child  shaii  have  two  coiioecutivo  hours  of  in- 
tellectual work— ail  hour  of  play  or  exereiac 
always  Intervenes." 

"Dn  the  blind  liave  accurate  impiessions  of 
the  appearance  of  various  objects,  such  as  an 
apple  or  pear,  for  instauce?" 
"That  oueus 

A  Verj-  Imporl'aitt  Sulucet. 
It  has  been  experimentally  decided,  however, 
that  a  blind  person,  if  restored  lo  sight,  can 
not  tell,  by  his  unaided  sicht,  a  sphere  from  a 
cube  or  a  cat  from  a  dog.  It  is  luijioesible  also, 
for  a  blind  person  to  have  any  perception  of 
colors,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  some- 
times asserted  to  the  contrary.  1  mean,  ot 
course,  those  who  have  always  been  blind. 
Tiieir  sense  of  touch,  tiowever,  Oy  long 
practice,  beconie»  wonderfully  delicale  and 
trustworthy." 

"Do  yon  think  that  the  lack  of  sisbt  sbar])- 
ens  the  blind  persons'  niu-ical  tastes  aud 
abilities?" 

"Only  in  this  way;  Of  coiirse  they  cannot 
hell)  knowing  that  in  music  lies  Ihe  niost  re- 
munerative field  lu  vvhich  Ihey  may  earn  their 
livelihood;  and  it  is  this  kiiowleu;,'e  which  en- 
courages them,  to  persevere  and  conquer  all 
difficulties.  We  do  not  teach  our  pupils  to 
play  by  car,  as  many  supi'Oso,  but  tbev  jilay 
by  note,  and  are  Ihoroughiy  trained,  by  coin- 
peteiil  leiicher^,  in  the  science  of  music,  aud 
are  thus  fitted  to  tcauli  others." 

"I  think  you  said  that  one  of  your  most  suc- 
cessful deiiartuients  is  that  of  educairing  piano 
tuners?" 

"Oh.  yes;  we  have  held  for  several  years 
the  contract  for  tuning  aud   Keeping  in  repair 
the  pianos  in  the  public  schools  of   the  city, 
131  in  number." 
"How  do  the  blind  become  expert  tuners?" 
"I  vvil!   tell   yon.     In   couseoueiiec  of    their 
infirmity,  they  Ijegiu  early  lo  concentrate  their 
attentiou     upon     the     impressions     received 
through  the  auditorv  organs.    They  constantly 
emidoy  the  ear  tor  various  imrposea  tor  which 
seeing  persons  Uae  tlie  r  eyes,  and  they  let  it 
rest   only    when    they    are  asleep,     ^^■'bile  lu 
school  th^y  live  and  move  in  an  atmosphere 
which  rojouuds  with  musical  tones.    By   this 
incessant  exercise    their   sense     of     bearing 
is    so     improved,    and     acquires     such     an 
acuteness    and    nicety,     that     the     relations 
of      sounds      and      the      imperfections      of 
unisons     and     Intervals,     Irapercepliblo     to 
ordinary    listeners,    are    apparent    to    them. 
This  iiower  and  accuracy  of  the  musical  ear  of 
our  pupils  IS  coupled  and  sustained  by  a  prac- 
tical  and  systematic   knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of    the  pianoforte  and  its   internal 
mechanism   which   they  acquire  in  the  tuninS; 
department  of    this  institution.     Here,  aided 
by  the  use  ot  models  and  the  dis.section  of  old 
instruments,  they   study   with  great  care,  and 
under  efficient  guidance,  the  diflerences  in  the 
structure  of  the  various  kinds  of  actions,  learn 
the  details  of  their  workingn,  and  become  fa- 
miliar   wilb    the    form,     size    and    relations 
of  every  part,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  the  office  it  performs.    In  addition 
to     this,    special    attention    is     pai  1    to    that 
■branch    of     physics    which     treats     of    the 
nature     of     souna     and    the     laws      of   its 
production     and     propagation.        Thus,     all 
things   being  considered,'  our  toners  are  far 
better  prepared  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice 
for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  art  than  the 
great  majority  of  their  seeing  comnetitors,  aud 
have  positive  advantages  over  tliera,  both  in 
their  natural  aptitudes  aud  in  their  acquired 
qualifications." 
"Can  you  give  any  Inattiicos  In  which 
NotRble  Success 
haa  been  aitnlned  in  this  direction?" 

"Readily  and  cheerfully.  Claud  Mental,  a 
graduate  of  the  school  for  the  young  blind  lu 
Pans,  has  boon  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
tuners  In  that  city,  and  he  not  only  mace  im- 
provenieuts  in  Ids  art,  but  contributed  more 
than  any  other  individual  to  Its  present  per- 
fection. Ilia  treatise  on  the  subject  Is  still  a 
work  of  unsurtjasicu  ment.  Ilia  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  and  coustniction  ot  piano- 
fortes was  so  thorough  and  extensive 
that  ho  became  the  head  of  one  of 
the  loading  and  most  i)i*8perous  manufacto- 
ries of  these  instruments.  His  talents  were 
generally.recognized  and  fully  appreciated  by 
eminent  arth^t6  everywhere.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  inventions,  but  the  most 
valuable  of  these  was  that  concerning  the 
pedals.  Ho  exhibited  in  London  in  1SG2  a 
'pi'dnle  d'oxpression,'  dimlDishing  the 
range  of  the  liatjiiners,  instead  of  shifting 
them,  an  expedient  now  emiiloycd  by  Ameri- 
can and  German  mal.crs.  and  a  'piSdaie  de  pro- 
lougcmcnt,'   by   using  which  a  nolo  oi'  notes 


may  be  prolongeVi  after  tbo  flngors 
liave  quiltcrl  the  ki'vs.  Montal's  jjenlua  has 
planteii  tho  ait  of  tuning  ulanofoites  ao  firmly 
in  the  ciirriculuni  of  las  alma  maler  tliiit 
nlioiu  one  tliirfl  of  tlie  gnuiiules  of  that  soliool 
oonlinno  to  become  skillcl  in  it,  and  to  earn 
tlioir  living  by  Us  prnctico  in  the  capiial  and 
provinces  of  Krance.  BJcsirs.  Sleiiiviay  A 
Sons  ot;  New  York  have  for  a  lonsc  time  em- 
ployed a  blind  mim,  named  Arnuii  Siioite,  as 
hoad  tuner  of  tlieir  oslaliliihinent,  and,  in  re- 
ply ti'  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  tlieni  ask- 
iiis  for  Information  with  re^tard  to  liia  success, 
thoj-  speak  as  foliowe:  "Mr.  Siiotte'a  luning  is 
simply  I'Crfoct,  not  only  for  Ita  purity,  but 
for  Ills  .-.lilU  of  so  setting  tho  tuning  pins  tlial 
the  piano  can  endure  tho  larsest  amount 
of  heavy  playing  without  beinc  out  out  of 
tune.'  \Vi!h  till-;  opinion  .coincides  that  ot 
Me  sr?.  Wil'i.-iu  Bourne  &  Son  of  IJo-ton,  who 
havo  employed  one  of  tho  eraduatea  of  thin 
inslitullon,  Jlr.  Joseph  ll.  >Vood,  as  prlnciual 
tuner  for  HI  year^',  and  write:  "It  sives  m  the 
grealesl  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  otFicient  and 
excellent  services  reniKn-ed  by  hiin  t)  our 
cs'ablishmont,  and  to  say  that  hi.i  able  and 
skilriil  worknianai.ip  has  nlwayi  been  much 
prized  by  us.'  0-,her  pianoforte  facturies  and 
Ociilcr,  In  Boston,  Hrovldence,  Cleveland, 
O.,  and  nliewhere  have  availed  ti.emselves  of 
the  servloi's  ot  siglitless  tuner-, and  tlicy  all  bear 
tesif.iouv  tothcunitorm  succe'<s  oCllieir  work. 
A  number  of  prominent  musician',  teaciiers 
and  critics  in  this  cit^-,  such  as  .Mc-i  r^.  Carl 
Z'.'viahn,  [',.  J.  LinfT,  W.  II.  Slieiwood,  .JuMi-t 
Kuliijerg,  Joh;i  S.  Owignt,  .J.  B.  Sharlaii;!,  )I. 
K.  Holt,  J.  W.  Was  ;r,  the  late  Robert  E.  Ap- 
Ih'rpu  iiml  ninny  ollicrs,  after  a  pailenl  and 
Ciin-cientii'U3  trlul  of  our  tuueis,  havedeclared 
the  iisrlvo  'perfectly  satisfied  vrith  their  wovl.,' 
havo  ehaiacteriz.ed  it  a*  'equal  to  the  beot,  .'in  I 
soaic  of  tlieni  have  earnestly  recomioend.-d 
the  service.^  of  tlie  b)in  I  to 'their  pupii- and 
IriO'uls,  and  have  obtained  orders  for  t..em." 

"Uiiisicie  of  music  teachitig  and  iilano  tuning 
whia  other 

Aveuiies  Are  Oijen  to  the  Blind 
for  earning  a  livelihood?" 

'■Only  the  timplB  niechanlcal  employtnents, 
Bucti  a6  are  tan^ilit  In  our  workshoi).  There 
wo  make  n^attres  cs,  bolsters,  feather  beds, 
door  mats  and  brooms,  and  put  cane  bottoms 
in  chairs.  The  quality  of  Ve  work  is  as  goo(i 
as  the  best,  and  we  number  among  our 
patrons  many  of  the  wealthy  families  on  the 
IJac!;  B.Hy." 

"What  proportion  ot  pupils  become  self- 
supportinff?"' 

"Acconliiig  to  a  ca'cu'ation  made  n  few 
years  ago,  dut  ot  IdO  boy-  Bj  liecan  o  ^o'.f-  up- 
(.lorting — 2.">  or  manual  I'jbor  and  JO  as  music 
teachers  tiinors  or  music  dealers." 
"Do  blind  people  marry?" 
'"Oh,  yes;  but  al  .  o-t'  invariably —as  they 
cerlainly  oiiaht.  If  at  a'l — seeing  pcrsnno.  Oc- 
casionally two  blind  uerson  <  marry  or-e 
another,  and  ihe  result- ar<^  alwa\  >  .;eV.l  da- 
b!c.  I  know  ot  one  <!;i  e  in  whu-ii,  out  c,f  six 
cldhiren  boru  of  blind  parents,  only  one  can 
see." 

"Ho  more  blind  men  marry  seeing  women 
than  blind  women  seeing  men?'' 

"I  can  answer  'yca'  to  the  lir^t  portion  of 
your  question." 

'■Wliy  is  it?  Is  It  beause  of  the  sreater  fvni- 
palhy  of  the  teininino  nature  for  lUuse  in  aftlic- 
tioD,  do  you  iliiuk?" 

"it  may  bc—iu  fact,  that  la  very  likelv  a  fre- 
quent rc:itoj.  At  all  events,  the  laet  is  un- 
doubted." 

Passing  into  the  library,  Mr.  Annenos  showed 
Ills  visitor  me  collection  of  bulky  volu.nes 
printed  in  raided  letters  at  tho  ln^titullOll  for 
tho  uao  of  the  blind.  Tao  Bible  requires  eight 
great  volumes,  and  other  well-known  works  are 
ciine^ponilMigiy  voluminous.  The  list  of  em- 
bos>cd  book^  includes  various  standard  devo- 
tiona:  wiiks,  bcientific  and  historical  publica- 
tions, etc.,  as  well  as  portions  of  Dickens, 
llawtiiorue.  Goldsmith,  Gcoree  Eliot.  Milton, 
Poije,  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Tennyson,  J.onf'. 
fell.w,  Whiltier,  Bryant,  Lowell  and  oilier 
well-known  writers.  Dickens'  "Old  Cnriosilv 
Shop"  was  pilnte<l  at.  the  author's  own  ex. 
peuse,  he  sub  cribing.  at  the  susge  tion  of  Ur. 
Howe,  the  sum  of  *1700  for  the  printing  of  'J.iO 
copies  of  the  work.  The  plates  for  tlie  books 
are  all  oleclrotyped,  and  there  is  a 
very  great  demand  for  all  of  them 
from  blind  peraons  everywhere,  iloceully 
liberal  dnnalions  increased  the  fund  of  [ho 
"Howe  Memorial  Press"  to  $100,000,  and  ar- 
ranaremeius  have  been  made  to  put  books 
printed  III  raised  Icttera  into  the  public  Ubia- 
rics  of  Providcu'X',  Worcester,  Hartford  and 
Lewistou,  Jle.,for  the  convenience  of  blind 
persons  in  those  cilie-.  The  quality  of  the 
printing  done  at  tin:  Perk  ns  Institution  is  said 
to  be  unexcelled  anywhere,  and  a  constant 
oll'irt  is  being  made  to  ro  luce  Iho  expenc  of 
production  to  a  mmimnni.  Mr.  Anaurno*,  m 
ciinduding  tho  interview  of  the  reporter,  ex- 
ineSaed  his  great  saiisfactiou  at  the  urescnt 
high  standing  and  bright  prospects  of  the  lu- 
Blitutioii,  Willi  h,  hardly  daring  to  call  itselt  a 
nuolciis  50  years  agn,  to'iay  elands  oi,  the  fiim- 
cst  'oiind.iiions  of  piibl.u  coufldcoce  and 
beneficent  activity. 


South   Boston    ^vibuuc, 
\  SEPT.   15,  1883, 


The  school  for  the  blind  opens  ne.xt 
Wednesday.  Miss  Frances  B.  Wins- 
low  of  Brewster,  will  appear  as  a  teach- 
er in  place  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Carnes,  j 
who  has  accepted  the  position  of 
teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
London,  Eng.  Several  of  the  buildings 
of  the  institution  have  been  reno- 
vated. 


TRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER    21,    1883. 


Perkins  IxSTTrtJiiox.— The  scliool  for  the  blind 
was  reopeoed  yesterday  with  quite  a  number  of  new 


many  places  of  historic  interest  and  artistic  value 
several  schools  for  the  blind  in  Edinburgh,  York, 
I^oudon,  Amsterdam,  Paris  and  elsewhere.  Her  ac- 
counts of  what  she  liad  seen  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction and  traininj;  ot  the  blind  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  ot  great  interest  and  value  to  the  i)upils  under 
h^-r  care.  . __ 


THE 


SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,     SEPT.  22,  1883. 


— The  principal  teachc  of  the  boy's 
departmeut  of  the  Perkins  Instilutiou 
for  the  Blind,  Miss  Julia  Eoxana  Gil- 
man,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
abroad,  whither  she  went  last  June,  im- 
mediately lifter  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  school,  for  recreation  and 
travel.  Accompanied  by  one  of  her 
sisters  and  another  friend.  Miss  Gilman 
visited  numerous  points  of  interest  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and,  like  a  tireless  bee,  has 
gathered  an  abundance  of  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  food  from  the  old  worlJ. 
Her  descriptions  of  cities  and  towns,  of 
rivers  and  mountains,  of  natural  scen- 
ery t'ld  fine  views,  of  libraries  and  mu- 
seums, of  art  galleries  and  public  build- 
ings, of  monuments  and  cathedrals, 
and  of  everytbiug  that  atti'aots  the  eye, 
informs  the  mind,  pleases  the  imagina- 
tion and  delights  the  soul, ate  vivid  and 
graphic,  showing  the  keenness  of  her 
observations  and  her  discriminating 
perception  and  hearty  appreciation  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  good.  Miss  Gil- 
man's  return  to  her  post  at  the  institu- 
tion tilled  the  hearts  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers  with  joy,  and  her  reception 
was  enthusiastic. 


BOSTOIf   DAILY   ADYEBTI3EB. 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  OCT.  9.  1883. 


I'EltKIXS  SClIOOr.  FOR  THE  BiaBTM. 

Til  K  Annual  Meetini;  ot  the  corporation  of  th«  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachuaetls  .School  for  the 
Bliud  wilt  be  held  at  the  Institution,  South  Boston,  on 
WK1>XE.SI)A.Y.  Ociober  10,  at  3  P.  M..  for  the  election 
of  otilcieis  and  the  transaction  of  sucli  other  business  as 
may  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

M.  AXAGNOS,  Secretory. 
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20   ArroTETor  sabbatqc  isss 


Kaxd  zhv  oexaTov  e63o[xov  etfivot,  6  dYaXpccoKOtos'ItuaV 
vyj.  rovvsUTjc,  6  ^evvyj6sU'  ev  Vai^SaaT^  ,r,,  Toppyjvta,, 
x«t  lot  Y£v6{i=vo.'  zo'^Ui  xaid  to  £,V.ocs:6v  irpuitov  Iroj  trjc 

Xv-/]?  xou,  xal  dv  tI  doOcveitf  lou  xotteaxeuaae  noXU;  d- 
xova;  Old  TirjXoG  4.|r;fi=vou,  a?Tivss  GstopoGvcai  <l)j  d  p  t- 
CoupYrjIiaxa.  Tr^p&Got  oe  ouv  toT?  aXXoi;  et?  10  ev  'Pu,- 
M  [^£T"pov    Bapgspiv/]    et'xova  tou  Yldr.a  Oiipgavou  toG  6- 

■(660U. 

^  "IJpxEt  di  al)xov    vd  S<!^r,xai  xou  Ttpoctiirou  dvOptinOu  xi- 
vo;  ^a  axpi6(L5  IHuovItq  xob;  xapaxt7;paj  auioG. 

Uipi  xou  apXtxax'oTxoiou  xouToo  Ypst'^si  6  'A66a 'ApvoXooc 
xa  kzr^i• 

d'ETteeufiouv  TioXu  vd  StsXeto  5ta  x^;  Aouxxr^c  Tva  I'Sco  x6 
repa'sxtov  xtLv  7)fiEp,Lv  r,[x(Lv,  xov  Trspicpr^fiov  dYaXptaxoTxotov 
TovvaXr^v  Saxts  otaxptOeU-  dv  xv,  tI^v^q  «6xoG  xat  xot  xo'.pX(«- 
e=U-  IbxoXoufJst  vd  ipva'Crjxat  I71I  xou  fjtcrpfiapou,  xat  Txpo- 
(Jstivd  xa(xv:n  OH-oitifAaxa  dveptiTtwv  <{^7]Xa(f(uv  xd  Trpodoj. 
Tea  auxuiv. » 

/ii/JYOuvxai   TTEpt  aixou  Gauiiaaxov  •yeyovo?  zh  ejrj?— 
^  «'H   r;Y£}AOV!;  xr^?  flaXaiaxpivrj?,  Kupta  'Avva  KoXeavva, 
auCop;  xou  fj^sfiovo?  Bap6£ptvvj,  StsXGouaa    Sid  xr^?  Aoux- 
JC>j;  xaxd   Tr^v    e^-  TaXXtav  fiexagasiv   auxTJ;,  7562X7532  vi 
iSifi  xov  exxaxTOV  xouxov  avOptuTtov,  8v   d^s.  Yvcuptdsi  iv  x^  I 
ah\%  xou   naira  Oup6avou  Txptv  75  airoXecj^  xrjv  opatji'v  xou.  I 
"Iva  psgaitue^f;    6s  Tiepl  xr^^  dXyi^zicn;  xSv  Sua  et/sv  dxousst 
T4)    ixapousiass  [xsxdXXtov,   oirsp  xtiS  eTtxev    Sxt  Txapt'sxa  xtjv 
xecpaXrjv  xou  auCuyoo  ty;.-,    xal  xiv  KrizriaB  xr)v  rspt  auxou 
ypi'aiv     xou.    nXryV  6    xaXXtx£;^vrjC,  dcpou  x6     l'}yj'Xa'-fyjaEv 
oXi'yov,  TjpSaxo  vd  x6  cptXf,  Xeytov  abx-q,    ctKupia,  SIv  Od  pis 
ditaxr^ac;  xotouxoxpoTrou;-  evvoui  xdXXt3:a  oxt  elvat  xo  Trpo- 
OcuTcov  xou  dYa6ou  xupt'oo  jxou    FlaTxa    Oup6avou,  n     w;  oJv 
eixsv  6'feaX[iou;  ef;  xd  d'xpa  tSv  SaxxtSXtov  auxou,  im  oia- 
xpivifl  npaYfJ-a  xotjov  oXi'yov  lixataSrjxov  e{;  xr^v  apTjv  ocjoy  x6 
dva'YXocpov  [isxdXXiov.     ^  f/J' ^ /ac^  W /^  ^ JU  k"        ^ 
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--BOSTON  DAM  ADVEKTISER. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  SEPT.  18. 


WEDNESDAY  MOENING.  OCT.  10.  1S83. 


The  October  Wide  Awake  will  have  an  illuslrated  ar. 
tlcle  about  "Tne  Blind  Chnrtren's  Klnderffarten,"  writ, 
ten  by  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Souttl  Boston. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  rorporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  tor  the  Blind,  which  will  be 
held  today  at  three  o'clock,  promises  to  be  very 
interesting.  A  large  attendance  is  expected,  and 
after  the  business  of  the  meeting'  the  corporators 
and  their  friends  will  inspect;  the  premises,  ana 
then  assemble  in  the  ball  of  the  institution, 
where  school  e.'cercises  and  musical  performances 
will  close  the  day. 
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WIDE  AWAKE. 
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THE     BLIND     CHILDREN'S     KINDERGARTEN. 


By  Annie  Emilie  Poulsson. 


h  c  d  E  I 
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THE  "  A  B  C  "  OF  THE  BUND. 


DO  you  remember  the  article  about  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  the  Wide  Awake 
for  March  1878,  —  that  noble  supplementary  public 
school  for  those  brothers  and  sisters  of  yours  over 
whose  eyes  a  heavy  hand  has  been  mysteriously  laid  ? 

Since  that  account  was 
written,  a  kindergarten  expe- 
riment has  been  tried,  and 
it  promises  to  be  the  best 
"  happy  thought "  yet  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  children.  It  really  seems  that  knowl- 
edge and  usefulness  and  self-reliance  were  to  be 
reached  by  a  blind  person  some  years  sooner  by  way 
of  the  Kindergarten  than  by  any  of  the  slow,  slow 
progresses    over    the  long,  long  roads  of  other  years. 

To  be  sure  object- teaching  had  been  used  in  the 
school.  The  botany  class  had  its  vegetable  garden  ; 
there  had  been  weighing  and  measuring,  buying 
and  selling,  in  the  arithmetic  classes  ;  the  physiology 
class  had  fine  anatomical  models  ;  and  there  were 
stuffed  birds  and  other  animals  for  the  student  in 
natural  history,  to  say  nothing  of  the  orders  given  to  the 
wondering  Peter  for  lobsters,  clams,  heart  and  lungs 
of  an  ox,  the  bones  of  fowls,  and  many  like  objects. 

Seeing  that  what  was  touched  was  comprehended 
far  more  completely  and  quickly  than  what  was 
described  by  voice,  Mr.  Anagnos,  after  much  careful 
study  of  Kindergarten,  resolved  to  introduce  ii  into 
the  school;  resolved  to  teach  great  boys  and  girls  just 
as  baby-folks  are  taught;  resolved,  if  he  succeeded 
as  he  expected,  to  give  the  world  no  peace  until  a 
great,  noble  Kindergarten  should  be  built  and  en- 
dowed that  would  take  in  all  the  blind  bab3'-folks  at 
the  outset,  just  as  soon  as  they  came  to  true 
Kindergarten  age,  so  that  they  might  begin  to  learn 
at  the  time  of  life  when  other  children  begin. 

He  started  with  two  classes ;  one  in  the  boys' 
school,  and  one  in  the  girls'.  Both  classes  are 
composed  mostly  of  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade.  But 
he  also  brings  in  for  a  time  those  in  the  higher  classes 
who  are  conspicuously  lacking  in  dexterity,  or  whose 
conceptions  of  form  are  unusually  vague  and  confused. 

The  idea  that  a    blind   person  is  ever  without  a 


marvellously  delicate  touch,  will  be  new  to  many 
people;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  sensitive  touch, 
instead  of  being  a  compensatory  gift,  has  been  the 
result  of  harder  work  than  you  or  I  know  anything 
about — the  most  patient,  long-continued  effort  to  see 
and  think  and  imagine  and  remember  with  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Anagnos  finds  kindergarten  work  to  be  his 
most  valuable  means  in  the  cultivation  of  this  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  fingers,  and  he  would  esteem  it  indis- 
pensable in  the  Institution  for  this  result  alone.  But 
beside  this,  there  seems  no  way  so  effective  of  afford- 
ing a  systematic  study  of  form  —  it  is  the  true  A  B 
C  in  education  of  the  blind. 

The  geometrical  training  which  any  child  gets  in 
the  Kindergarten  helps  the  blind  wonderfully  to 
definitely  imagine  objects  which  they  cannot  handle. 

The  little  girls  who  have  taken  up  geography  since 
their  kindergarten  training  are  far  readier  in  their 
map-work  than  previous  classes,  so  quick  to  notice 
peculiarities  in  the  shape  of  the  States  and  countries, 
and  listening  to  descriptions  so  compiehendingly. 

"  Reading  by  touch,"  too,  is  far  easier  to  the  fingers 
which  have  been  trained  in  tracing  the  embroidered 
patterns  on  the  sewing-cards,  weaving  the  delicate 
papers  and  modeling  in  clav.  The  work  of  square 
handwriting  is  taken  up  with  great  delight  and  cour- 
age by  pupils  who  already  know  lines  and  angles 
well  through  the  stick-laying  and  sewing.  The 
Braille  point  writing  (a  system  of  raised  dots,  and 
used  because  it  can  be  read  by  touch)  and  the  written 
arithmetic  of  the  blind,  which  is  done  with  type  placed 
in  different  positions  to  represent  the  different  figures, 
both  require  the  clearness  concerning  '"  upper  righi," 
"  lower  right,"  "upper  left  "and  '•  lower  left,"  which 
is  constantly  cultivated  by  t'/j  kindergarten  work 
with  cubes,  planes  and  sticks.  The  teacher  of  the 
girls'  work  school,  under  whom  the  girls  learn  hand- 
sewing,  machine-sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  ham- 
mock-making, and  cane-seating,  speaks  heartily  in 
praise  of  Kindergarten  as  a  preparatory  training.  So  it 
is  in  music ;  the  awakened  mind  and  flexile  hand,  with 
muscles  already  trained  to  obey  in  Kindergarten,  tells 
at  once  in  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 


// 


The  youngest  children  in  these  two  classes  are  teff 
years  of  age  ;  the  majority  older.  But  they  are  found 
to  need  the  same  development  and  the  same  simple 
lesson  as  ordinary  children  from  three  to  six  years 
of  age,-  not  because  of  any  natural  mental  lack,  but 
because  the  aimless,  neglected  lives  they  have  led  be- 
fore coming  to  the  institution  have  kept  them  dull  and 
unawake.  The  little  blind  child,  following  its  natural 
instinct  of  play,  gets  hurt  so  often  that  it  soon  feels 
it  safest  to  curl  up  in  a  corner  and  keep  still  :  if  it 
try  to  play  games  with  active,  seeing  children,  it  finds 
itself  in  the  way;  and  in  the  way  still  when  there 
is  work  to  do  —  it  is  naturally  shoved  to  one  side, 
play,  work,  conversation  pass  it  by  —  growth  stops  or 
goes  on  slowly  and  weakly. 

By  and  by,  perhaps,  some  one  takes  the  necessary 
steps  and  sends  the  big  girl  or  boy  to  the  school  for 
the    blind.      And   until    the    establishment   of  these 
classes,  there  has  been  no  Kindergarten  into  which  to 
receive  this  big,  clumsy  infant.     One  girl  said  to  me, 
piteously,  "  When  I  was  at  home,  my 
stepmother  used  always  to  be  a-scold- 
ing  to  me    and  my  father,  about  my 
being    blind   and   not  being  able   to 
work  in   the  factory  like  the  others, 
and  I  not  doing  the  housework  either. 
But  nobody  showed  me  how  to  do 
anything  till  I  came  here.     How  could 
I  do  things  ?  '     The    same   girl    has 
since  written  to  an  aunt  who,  she  says, 
was  always  "  feeling  bad  ''  because  of 
her  blindness  :   "  I  don't  mind  it  now, 
being    blind,    because    I    can    go    all 
around,    and    I    can    sew    and    wash 
dishes  and  have  my  lessens,  and  do 
just  like  other  people/' 

But  it  is  not  always  unkindness 
which  leaves  the  poor  things  so  un- 
trained. Some  suffer  from  the  unwise 
tenderness  which  has  led  their  friends 
to  wait  upon  them  always.  A  girl  of 
twenty,  who  came  to  the  Institution, 
could  scarcely  pin  her  collars,  and 
preferred  to  have  some  one  put  her 
gloves  and  shawl  on  for  her.  The  Kindergarten  has 
done  much  for  her  already  in  giving  her  hands  their 
normal  handiness. 

"What  did    you  do    at    home,   Sarah.?"    I    asked 
another  girl  one  day. 

"Look  at  me,"  she  replied     "  do  you  see  the  way 


I  am  sitting  ? "  She  had  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap,  her  whole  attitude  as  listless  as  possible.  "That 
is  what  I  used  to  do  all  day  long." 

Such  are  many  of  the  girls  in  our  Kii^idergarten ; 
grown-up,  but  as  little  children  in  their  use  of  botii 
muscle  and  mind  :  others  have  been  more  fortunate 
in  home  circumstances  and  training,  and  many  are 
winsome,  and  dear,  and  interesting;  but  all  need 
either  the  mental  or  manual  drill,  or  both,  of  the 
Kindergarten,  before  going  into  the  usual  classes. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  we  train  these  great,  piteous 
children  : 

Monday  is    sewing-day  —  they  scarcely  have    any 
other   names    for    days    than 
"clay  day,"  "  weavmg  da}, 
"cushion   day,  '  etc  ,  not 
for     hemming,     ovei- 
handing,    basting 


ON    SEWING    DAY. 

the  afternoon  work  school;  but  the  embroidering  of 
white  cards  with  worsteds  in  patterns.  The  cards 
being  pricked,  the  girls  can  feel  the  holes  easily  for 
working,  and  by  tracing  the  worsted  lines  when  com- 
pleted they  "see  just  how  it  looks."  They  observe 
with  their  fingers  and  their  imacrinations. 


Among  the  outlines,  that  of  a  house  is  a  favorite 
with  both  teacher  and  pupils.  It  brings  up  enough 
interesting  information  to  keep  them  listening  and 
questioning  for  a  long  time.     Seeing  people  do  not 


ON    CUSHION-DAV. 


realize  that  a  blind  person  may  not  know  the  shape 
of  a  house  roof,  the  color  of  a  chimney,  and  hundreds 
of  other  every-day  things  beyond  the  reach  of  inves- 
tigating lingers ;  so  the  suggestiveness  of  the  sewing 
cards  is  a  valuable  help  in  leading  these  pupils  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  things  about  them. 

Tuesday  is  "cushion  day."  The  girls  come  to 
the  pleasant  east  room,  where  there  are  plants  and 
sunshine  enough  to  satisfy  any  kindergartener,  and 
a  knowing  little  canary  besides,  and  gather  around 
the  horseshoe  table. 

On  it  are  red  and  gray  cushions,  each  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  tiny  doll-hairpins  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner.  When  stick-laying  is  the  work,  the 
girls  soon  have  on  their  cushions  a  fine  array  of 
lines,  squares,  triangles,  ladders,  chairs,  and  here 
and  there  a  bird  house  or  other  fancy  iigure.  They 
fasten  the  sticks  down  carefully  at  each  end  with  a 
hairpin,  and  thus  liave  the  same  satisfaction  as  in 
card-sewing  —  that  of  examining  their  work  them- 
selves. Their  imagination  seems  to  awake.  One 
worker  sees  four  tall  soldiers  marching  in  a  row,  where 
vou  notice  only  four  vertical  lines.  After  the  sol- 
diers were  mentioned,  some  one  suggested  they 
ought  to  have  tents.  These  they  were  sure  they  could 
make,  as  they  had  had  a  little  descriptive  talk  about 
tents  only  a  few  days  before ;  so  they  went  to  work. 

Most  of  the  class  considered  a  triangle  a  satisfac- 
tory representation,  and  soon  pronounced  the  tents 
ready. 

Mary  was  busy  longer  with  hers.  Slie  had  made  a 
square  for  the  floor,  and  then  put  a  pole  up  from 
each  corner,  letting  the  four  meet,  thus  forming  the 
framework  of  as  cunning  a  little  tent  as  you  could 
imagine. 

Bell  had  a  flag  on  hers,  the  sticks  that  outlined  it 
slanting  enough  to  give  it  a  graceful  droop.  Abbie, 
too,  had  a  flag,  but  not  having  thought  to  make  it  droop, 
explained  its  extremely  stiff  appearance  by  saying  that 
there  was  a  "  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  north- 
west." Another  put  a  sentry  by  the  tent,  and  another 
gave  her  soldiers  guns,  and  so  they  kept  on  till  the 
b'ell  struck. 

The  cushions  are  also  used  for  the  work  with  tab- 
lets. These  are  inch-squares  of  wood,  red  on  one 
side,  white  on  the  other  ;  and  for  blind  children's  use 
they  have  holes  drilled  in  them,  so  that  they  may  be 
fastened  on  the  cushion  with  a  pin,  and  also  a  tiny 


notch  on  the  edge  of  the  red  side,  so  that  they  may 
know  v&hat  color  they  have  uppermost.  TJrey  delight 
to  make  red  and  white  patchwork  in  this  wa}". 

They  also  have  triangular  pieces  drilled  and 
notched  in  the  same  way.  Their  first  work  with 
these  is  to  combine  them  into  squares.  This  was 
easy  for  most  of  them,  but  one  girl  exclaimed,  after 
painstaking  efforts,  "  Well,  I  seem  to  have  made  a 
very  sad  square  somehow  !  " 

It  was  indeed  a  funny-looking  irregular  figure  with 
several  sides  and  corners  pointing  in  every  direction. 
A  little  talk  about  tire  sides  and  corners  of  a  true 
square  showed  Minnie  what  caused  the  "sadness," 
and  she  soon  showed  us  a  very  cheerful  square 
indeed,  with  a  correspondingly  cheerful  look  on  her 
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SOME    OF   THEIR    HANDIWORK. 
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face.     This  is  valuable  training  for  the  work  schools 
in  which  they  learn  trades  for  future  support.  ! 

Weaving  with    colored    papers  is  the  Wednesday 
work,  and  I  think  it  ranks  next  the  clay  in  their  affec^j 
tions.     You  can  get  a  little  idea  of  how  bewildering  I 
it  is  to  do  this  weaving,  if  you  should  try  it  some   • 
time  in  the  dark  —  trusting  only  to  your  finger  tips,   j 
Under  and  over,  under  and  over,  patiently  and  care-   ! 
fully,  the   big  blind  pupils  work.     Wee  Katie  calls 
her  papers  men  walking  under  and  over  the  bridges,- 
and  another  says,  "  They  are  men  who  do  not  know   ^ 
the  way,  and  we  have  to  lead  them  aright."     This    ' 
work,  like  the   card    sewing    and    the    little  tablets, 
brings  out   the    girls'  delight    in    colors.     It    seems 
strange  that  they  should  like  so  much  what  they  can 
have  no  conception  of. 

Thev  have  decided  preferences  in  color,  and  the 
choosing  of  a  new  paper  mat  and  the  color  of  the 
strands  to  weave  in  it,  is  a  work  of  just  as  much  .| 
interest  to  them  as  to  seeing  children  ;  and  the  guid- 
ance which  their  taste  receives  in  this  wa}-,  the  les- 
sons in  combinations,  and  the  little  talks  about  the 
appropriateness  of  certain  colors  to  certain  articles 
and  uses  must  help  them  to  a  somewhat  clearer  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  and   effectiveness  of"  color. 

Of  all  the  occupations  the  paper  weaving  bears  the 
most  direct  relation  to  future  handiwork.  For  besides 
the  sewing  and  ordinary  "  womanly  work,''  many 
of  the  girls  learn  cane-seating  and  basket-making,  and 
in  both,  the  skill  required  in  weaving  will  be  of  great 
service. 

On  Thursdays  they  have  cubes.  The  little  boxes 
containing  eight  tiny  cubes  look  rather  insignificant ; 
but  wait  until  you  have  seen  the  fun  that  can  be  had 
with  them,  and  the  variety  of  things  made  with  them. 
The  class  works  together  for  a  while,  following  the 
teacher's  directions,  and  succeeds  fairly,  though  this 
is  their  hardest  work.  All  is  so  easily  demolished  by 
a  touch  in  the  wrong  place  —  and  that  cannot  always 
be  avoided,  as  they  must  "  see"  the  forms  with  their 
fingers.  In  their  first  days  with  cubes,  when  they 
were  constructing  the  simplest  forms,  they  made  a 
fine  of  the  eight,  and  called  it  a  "  procession  :  "'and  I 
remember  how  one  girl  had  displaced  hers  quite  j 
badly,  having  a  very  loose,  crooked  line  indeed,  and   ' 


/■? 
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I  was"  about  to  cnticize  it,  when  she  said,  "  Mine  is  a 
democratic  procession,  and  the  men  are  going  to  fall 
out  and  go  home."  As  it  was  the  mo'rning  after  the 
Garfield  election,  this  was  certainly  not  a  clumsy 
turn. 

When  the  girls  work  by  themselves  —  without  direct- 
ions, that  is  —  they  invent  forms  just  as  other  children 
do,  imitating  things  about  them,  or  expressing  their 
conceptions  of  something  described  to   them.     The 
whole  furniture  of  the    gymnasium  was    copied  one 
day  by  little  Katie,  each  piece  being  announced  with 
much  enthusiasm. 

We  have  great  fun  sometimes  telling  stories  and 
making  the  forms  suggested  by  them.  One  day 
the  teacher  gave  directions  for  a  form  which  when 
completed  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  class  as  a 
little  girl.  A  form  followed  this  which  they  could 
not  name  at  first  —  but  when  I  told  them  the  little 
I  girl's  name  was 
Mary,  they  recog-  Vv;e.^V 
nized  the  "lamb,"  iri^(^ 

with  great  glee. 

Left  free  to  in- 
vent, they  went 
on  and  made  the 
schoolhouse,  the 
teacher's  desk  and 
chair,  and  the 
other  furniture  of 
Mary's  school- 
room in  great  va- 
riety. One  made 
a  horseshoe  table 
like  the  one  at 
which  the  class 
was  sitting,  one 
made  a  sauare 
table  and  four 
desks  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  one 
made  an  oblong 
table  ,  little  May 
who     went    to    a 

public  school  a  year  ago,  before  she  lost  her  sight, 
placed  her  children's  desks  far  apart,  with  abroad  aisle 
between  them,  "  so  they  shouldn't  whisper."  Mary's 
home  and  her  lamb's  would  probably  have  been  made, 
but  there  was  no  more  time. 

Another  day  they  had  the  story  of  "The  Three 
Bears."  I  gave  them  that  most  delightful  version  of 
it,  for  which  all  the  cliildren  of  the  land  have  to 
thank  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates  and  the  Wide  Awake. 

Silver  Locks  was  a  little  girl, 

Lovely  and  good  ; 

She  strayed  out  one  day 

And  got  lost  in  the  wood, 

And  was  lonely  and  sad 

Till  she  came  where  there  stood 

The  house  that  belonged  to  the  bears. 
I— 

Of  course  we   made   the  house   with  a  door   that 

would  open  wide  ;  and  the  big  chair  and  the  middle- 
sized  chair,  and  the  wee  Baby  Bear's  chair,  which  had 
to  be  broken  all  into  pieces ;  and  the  big  bed  and 
the  middle-sized  bed,  and  the  wee  Baby  Bear's  bed. 


■  AS    A    LnTLK    CHILD, 
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TEMPTED    INTO    ACTIVITY. 


And  when  clay-day  came  we  made  the  three  bowls 
for  the  milk  —  the  Father  Bear's  bowl  with  a  big 
ladle  in  it,  the  Mother  Bear's  bowl  with  a  big  spoon, 
and  the  Baby  Bear's  with  a  wee  little  spoon. 

This  was  as  far  as  I  had  thought  of  making  forms 
to  accompany  the  story  ;  but  several  pairs  of  nimble 
hands  finished  the  bowls  and  made  one  or  another  of 
the  beajrs,  so  that  we  had  the  whole  family  complete 
as  well  as  the  house  and  furniture.  "  Silver  Locks  " 
was  attempted,  but  was  too  far  short  of  the  darling 
ideal  to  be  shown  even  to  me,  though  the  intention 
and  failure  were  confided. 

Aside  from  what  is  gained  in  deftness,  care  and 
precision  and  development  of  the  imaginafion,  there 
are  many  lessons  given  in  connection  with  the  cubes, 
so  that  there  is  more  than  mere  amusement  in  the 
towers,  furniture,  steamboats,  tents,  candles,  stairs, 
etc.,  that  the  pupils  make. 

To  copy  these  forms  with  their  square  tablets,  is 
what  the  girls  call  picture-making,  and  it  is  always 
done  with  the  liveliest  interest.  The\-  were  first 
shown  that  one  square  was  exactly  like  one  face  of 
the  little  cube,  and  then  letting  their  fingers  trace 
down  one  side  of  the  tower,  they  saw  how  they  could 
copy  it  on  their  cushions,  and  I  think  no  children  en- 
joy drawing  more  than  these  children  enjoy  makmg 
pictures  in  this  way.  They  get  puzzled  sometimes,  in 
trying  to  observe  only  one  side  of  a  figure,  as  their 
fingers  are  apt  to  touch  several  sides,  or  even  the 
whole  at  once  ;  but  they  are  gradually  learning  the 
meaning  of  "  front  view,'  "  side  view,''  etc. 

It  is   certainly    incomprehensible  to  blind  people 
that  thino-s  can  be  represented  naturally  and  accur- 


ately  on  a  surface  which  presents  only  smoothness  to 
their  touch.  But  the  square  tablets  give  tangible 
surface-representations  of  the  solid  forms  made  with 
the  cubes,  and  through  this,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
children  may  gain  a  notion  of  real  pictures. 

I  suppose  every  Kindergarten  has  clay  on  Friday. 
That  delight  finishes  the  week  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute Kindergarten  children  too.     There  is  a  joyous 
bi'stle  as  they  put  on  the  oversleeves  to  protect  their 
dresses  and  then  they  listen  with  beaming  faces  to  the 
soft  thuds  which  tell  that  a  lump  of  clay  is  being  put  on 
each  board,  and  try  to  make  the  most  fanciful  thin<ys 
with  as  much  faith  as  when  they  undertake  every  day 
forms.      Fortunately  for  the  girls,  their  teacher  has 
the  ready  tact  and  imagination  needed  often  to  detect 
the  ideal  in  the  rude  clay  forms.  Once,  however,  even 
she  was   at  a  loss.     Little   Polly,  dear  child,  full  of 
quaint   fancies,    had    made  a   puzzling  figure,  which 
looked   as   if  she  had   meant  it  for  a  tallow  candle 
which   had   melted  and   run   down  the   sides.     This 
guess  was  hazarded,  but  received  with  such  surprise 
that  it  was  hastily  withdrawn,  and  the  teacher  begged 
for  enlightenment,  whereupon   Polly  explained  with 
much  enthusiasm  that  it  was  a  "  May-pole  wreathed 
with  flowers."  S/ie  could  even  tell  which  were  the  full- 
blown roses  in  the  garlands,  where  we  could  only  see 
ragged  lumps  of  clay.     One  of  the  other  girls  had 
attempted  a   cream   pitcher,  but  finding  it  a  clumsy 
one,  she  put  a  bail  on  instead  of  a  handle,  and  a  little 

curved  piece  near  the  bottom  to  lift  by,  and  there  it  1 
stood,  an  unmistakable  coal  hod  ! 

Having  only  one  hour  a  day  for  Kindergarten  we 
cannot  use  all  its  varied  occupations  in  each  week,  so 
we  choose  those  which  seem  most  useful  to  our  pupils  ; 
but  such  have  been  the  results  from  this  "hour,"  that 
Mr.  Anagnos  feels  that  all  further  pupils  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived directly  into  thorough  kindergarten  modes 
of  instruction.  Its  importance  seems  a  matter  for 
universal  consideration  •,  and  we  here  commend  the 
building  and  the  endowment  of  Kindergartens  for 
the  blind  children  of  the  nation,  alike  to  the  youth  ! 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  wealthy  philanthropists 
of  our  time  and  country.  Into  such  homes,  planned 
expressly  for  them,  the  little  blind  children  now  living 
in  comfortless  quarters  with  but  little  or  unwise  care 
could  be  gathered  at  the  true  kindergarten  age  ;  and 
there  with  games  and  exercises  prepared  and  adapted 
expressly  for  them  to  suit  their  needs,  they  would  be 
guarded  from  hurt  in  their  free  frolickings  ;  so  that 
instead  of  dreading,  they  would  enjpy  motion  and  be 
tempted  into  activity,  and  thus  gain  physical  develop- 
ment, which  so  many  blind  people  lack.  Such  children, 
by  time  they  reached  the  age  of  those  now  in  the 
kindergarten  class,  would  have  the  trained  fingers, 
the  active,  disciplined  mind  and  the  established  char- 
acter which  never  belongs  to  the  blind  child  whose 
early  years  are  spent  in  idleness  and  depression. 
.,tv.  The  Perkins  Institution  as  it  now  stands  cannot 
furnish  Kindergarten  for  these  little  folks.  It  is 
already  a  village  in  itself,  with  the  main  buildings,  the 
cottages,  schoolhouses,  gallery,  printing-house  and 
workshop.  The  land  is  too  crowded  with  buildings, 
•and  the  buildings  with  the  older  pupils,  to  afford 
room  for  any  new  department,  for  any  such  Kinder- 
garten and  primary  school  for  little  blind  children 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  as  is  now  demanded  ; 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  national,  State  or  private 
provision  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren under  ten  vears  of  age.  Mr.  Anagnos  has 
issued  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  such  a  department  in  his  last  annual 


report.  From  it  we  gather  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  secure  about  five  acres  of  land  in  a  pleas- 
ant, healthy  location.  Making  allowance  for  the 
buildings  which  will  be  needed  sooner  or  later,  five 
acres  would  be  none  too  much  for  the  out-of-door 
life  of  the  pupils,  their  gardens,  playgrounds  and 
walks. 

Then  they  would  need  a  house  to  live  in,  for  like 
the  pupils  at  the  institution,  they  would  only  go  to 
their  own  homes  in  the  vacations.     Schoolrooms,  too, 
or  a  schoolhouse,  would  be  demanded  immediately,  of 
course,  and  some  big  people  to  take  care  of  the  little 
people— a  matron  to  do  the  "mothering"  and  the 
housekeeping,  and  others  to    help  her,    and  two  or 
three  or  four  or  more,   kindergartnerin  —  the    best, 
wisest,  and  most  loving  of  them  that  could  be  found] 
Mr.  Anagnos  estimates  the    sum  needed  in  such 
a  beginning  to  be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  land,  the  house,  and  schoolhouse,  the   salaries, 
for  one  year,  of  the  people  who  would  have  the  care 
and  teaching  of  the  children,  and  the  food  and  fuel 
for  one  year,  with  other  plain  necessities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Kindergarten  must  be 
a  work  of  charity  ;  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
blind  children  are  among  the  very  poor.  Not  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  among  the  pupils  at  the  institution 

could  possibly  pay  their 
'     '~~''  ^>  '     own  expenses. 

But  surely  there  are 
those      among     Ameri- 
can parents  and  Ameri-  i 
can   children  who  have 
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AN    ILLUSTRATED    STORY. 


the  sentiment  of  Jean  Paul,  "  I  love  God  and 
little  children,"  and  who  will  be  touched  by  the 
pitiable  condition  of  these  dear  sightless  little 
ones,  and  who  will  give  of  their  dollars  and  their 
pennies  to  found  for  them  a  true  Kindero-arten. 
Home. 
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Valentin  Ha jiy 

REVUE  mmm  DES  Ql'ESTIONS  RELATIVES  AUX  AVEII61ES 

—  L'lnstitutiou  des  aveugles  de  Boston  (Etats-Unis)  adresse  au 
Valentin  Hauy  le  compte-rendu  d'lin  grand  exercice  public  de  ses 
eleves.  Dans  cette  solennite  I'ecole  se  montre  tout  entiere  sous  tous 
scs  aspects.  On  voit  les  eleves  executer  successivenient  des  morceaux 
do  musique  vocale  et  instrumentale,  des  experiences  de  chimie,  des 
excrcices  militaires,  et  enfin  les  plus  petits  enfants  obtenir  les  hon- 
neurs  de  la  seance  par  leurs  travaux  de  modelage.  Divers  rapports 
sont  presentes  :  I'un  sur  I'impression  des  livres  en  relief ;  un  autre 
lendant  a  prouver  que  la  profession  de  masseur  convient  tres  bien 
c^ux  aveugles.  Puis  M.  Anagnos,  directeur  de  I'lnstitution,  fait  un 

Tchaud  appel  au  public  pour  qu'il  aide  a  la  creation  d'un  Kindergarten 

,&uecole  primaire  pour  les  tout  jeunes  enfants  aveugles.  M.  Anagnos 
connait  a  Boston  25  de  ces  enfants  qui  pourraient  immediatement 
beneficier  de  cette  fondation,  pour  laquelle  on   demande  environ 

[^4,250.000  fr.  La  seance  se  termine  par  la  remise  de  dipl6mes  a  six 

[  eleves  gradues, 

Le,  Geraat:  J,  Parnin. 


[over.] 


M.  Anagnos, 

Sec7-etary. 


All  persons  who  have  contributed  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  funds 
of  the  Institution,  all  who  have  served  as  Trustees  or  Treasurer,  and 
all  who  have  been  elected  by  special  vote,  are  members  of  the 
Corporation. 

{^Exiractfrom  the  By-Larvs.'] 
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EDUCATING    THE    BLIND. 


Annual  Meetlns  of   the  Corporatieai  of 
Perkins     Initltution     and     Staasachuae^ 
School  for  the  Slind. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  tlil. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  td  ''. 
the   Uiinci,  held  yesterday  afternoon,  was   most 
satisfactory  in  bringing  forward  liie  results  of  a 
cood  year's  wor!<  and  its  guarantee  for  the  future. 
The  report  of  the  Trustees  showed  that  no  impor- 
tant ciiantes  in  the  management  hiul  taken  place 
in  the   last   voar,  the  number   of   blind   inmates 
being  IbO.    The  general  health  of  the  Inmates  ha; 
not   Keen    so    good   as    heretofore,    probablv 
account  of  tlie  continued  severity  of   last  wintt 
and  we  h.ave  to  mourn  the  death  of  the  Assista 
Matron,     Miss    Virtiliue     Hasiiell.     The    rcpori 
contained  accounts  of  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises of  last  June,  of  the  finances,  repairs  and  itn- 
provements  and  embossing  books  of   tlie  blind 
The  finances  were  most  satisfactory.    Thetorui 
receipts  during  the  year  were  S8L'.779  4<)-  total 
expenditures  S80,95o  11,  showing  that  frugality 
and  economy  have  been  practiced  in  the  adminis- 
tration.    Keuairs  and   improvements  liave  been 
extensive.    Ihanlcs  to  tlie  generosity  of  the  friends 
and  benefactors  of  the  blind,  the  prnuing  depart- 
ment has  been  carried  on  with  Its  usual  vi-'or 
five  volumes  havmg  been  printed  for  tlic  ••  Youths'' 
Library,"   new   editions   of    other  volumes   and 
a  reprint  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Xew  Testament 
having  been  added.    The  work  deparnnent    for 
adults,  has  not  been  satisfactory  owing  to  a  de- 
crease in  funds.    It  has  been  carried  on  with  a 
loss  to  the  Institution  of  $610  27,  and  it  is  lilghlv 
desirable  that  tlie  business   of  this   department 
should  be  increased.    It  ought  to  nave  an  income 
of  Its  own,  and  wc  earnestly  recommend  this  be- 
neficent branch  of  our  institution  to  the  patronage 
of  the  public.     As  a  whole,   the   school  shows 
steady   progress,   and  the  just  expectations   of 
its    founder   and    Its   beneficent    friends    have 
been  realized  to  a  very  great  degree.    Following 
this  report  Mr.  Anagnos  read  a  forcible  address  in 
behalf  ot  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind.    The  pro- 
ject has  already  been  presented  to  the  public  and 
has  met  witn  hearty  appreciation,  but  there  is 
need  now  for  the  benevolent  to  give  the  project  a 
■'  local  habitation."    Unfortunately,  the  Perkins 
Institute      Building      Is      not      largo      enough 
to    accommodate    a     kindergarten    school    and 
tins  necessitates  the  erection  of  another  building 
"(xive  usa  Klndergaten,"  was  the  appeal  of  Mr 
Anagnos.    The   age  at   which   children  are   ad- 
mit led  to  the  Institution  is  nine  years,  yet  before 
that  age  they  need  direction  and  instruct'on  when 
character  Is  first  taking  form.    Born  for  the  most 
part  in  misery  these  blind  children  are  without  the 
comforts  of  life  and  are  exposed  to  all  evil  Influen- 
ces.   They  should  be  removed  to  better  homes 
wnere  the   whole  current  of  their  lives  can  be 
turned  to  the   rl^ht.   and    for   the   accomplish- 
nient     of    this     a     primary     school      for      the 
blind      sh.ouUl      be      organized        with      alms 
and     purposes      clearly      defined.       Witli     au 
endowment  fund  of  $250,000.  it  should  be  placed 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  .Slate  House  but 
not  here  wliere  there  is  no  room.    The  Kirider- 
gaiten  exercises  will   bring  nuiscuiar  dexieritv 
necessary  lor  reading  of  embossed  letters  afterward 
and  for  other  work  done  by  the  blind,    it  will 
easily  be  .seen  Uiat  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
will  be  a  source  of  life,  growth  and  power,  fur- 
nishing the  best  endowments  for  the  future.  There 
are  scores  of  little  blind  waifs  waiting  lor  this  oo- 
portiiuity.      Shall   tlicy   be   refused?      Already 
there  is  an  awakening  interest  in  the  public  for 
this  sclieme,  and  the  preliminary  canvassing  must 
now  be  succeeded  bv  ha  rd  work. 

After  the  report  regarding  tlie  kindergarten  the 
fol  owing  names  were  proposed  and  accepted  for 
additional  Directors:  Waldo  Adams,  Edward 
Stauwood  Henry  G.  Parker,  Orlando  Tompkins, 
John  Boyle  O'Keilly,  Francis  H.  Underwood,  C 
W.  Ernst.  R.  M.  Pulsifer,  Itev.  Julius  Ward,  Mrs. 
Eva  D.  Kellogg.  The  following  othcers  were  then 
elected  unanimously:  President,  Samuel  Eliot; 
Vice  President,  John  C'ummlngs;  Treasurer,  Ed- 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


TiniBSDAY,    OCTOBEU    11,   1883. 


PERKINS  SCHOOL    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

At  the  annual  moeung  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Bliad,  heUliyes- 
terday.  It  was  shown  that  the  school  c- 
160  sightless  persons,  and  that  ihcri 
cash  balance  ol  SS050.43  on  liani  Oct 
1,  183-2.  Rocctnts  for  the  year,  $7J),12«9!(;  ex- 
penses, $S1, 055.11.  The  triiBtoea  in  tlielr  re- 
port recommended  the  e.-itablishnient  of  a 
Kmderg.irten  school.  They  aak  for  a 
fund  ot  S-2,')0,000  to  purchase  five  ncres  at  Dor- 
chester, Roxbury  or  Jamiaca  I'iAJn,  and  to 
bniid  thereon  some  plain  and  simuls 
bulidinxs  for  the  school,  so  that  the 
small  children  of  the  very  poor 
can  be  received  for  treatment  and  e'lucaflon. 
The  Perkins  Institute  is  too  far  advanced 
in  studies,  and  the  faculty  cannot  loae  time 
upon  children.  A  board  ot  offlocrs  was 
eleotea,  with  Samuel  Eliot  as  president. 
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J=£; REINS  INSTITuf^. 

The  regular  anp.iial  meeting  of  the  ooi?- 
poratiou  of  Perkins  ^^nstitute  was  held  last 
Wednesday  afternoou  ftt  the  institute.  The 
meeting  was   called  to  order  by  President 
Samuel  Elliott,  and  the  recorda  of  the  last 
iijeet'ing  were  rend  and  approved.    Thp  re- 
port at  tlie  Trnstoes  was  then  read  and  ac- 
cepted.   Appended  to  this  report  was  also 
one  of    tiite  difect^^fa,  of   which    Mr.    M. 
Anagnos  read  a  liftlt,  asjiin^  the   porpora- 
tjofl  for  a  kindergarten  fiep^rtiiient  \-fi  iha 
instltuti.on,  which  is   thought  vriJl   b,e  tlie 
means   of  LiJpefitting  the   institution  m([ 
iUso  of  doing  a  gveiit  deal  of  goou  outside. 
Tlio  report  of  the '  (reasAjircr,  Mr.   EdwarJ 
Jackson  WRB  next  read  aud'flCMtufod,  Tiie 
fou"'"ingoflicei^a  for  the  ensuing  ye**!'  Wvr^ 
then    c'c'cted,:     Presiiiitipt,  Samuel  Elliott; 
VicePrt«ld*»;;t- J'>lv7  Cummin^s;  Treasurer, 
Edward   Jacbsopj  S.ecrer^ry/ M.  AuUfinos; 
Trustees,  Joseph    R.    fiffi^ver,  Edward    N. 
Perl. ins.  Suiiinel  M.    Qui»C3', »?".    Theodore 
Hoard,  Samuel  A.  Snelling,  .Tame-S  .§.'''/i,rgiSf 
George  W.    Walt^^s,  John  C.  Phillips.     V^f 
follojj'lDg  were  also  elected  an  inomber-f  of 
the    cosyof')^\\>Jii:    ^''aldo  Aihim.s,  Edward 
StiiDwood^    ii,epf>'     0-     Parker,    Orlando 
Tompkifie,  Jol^n    6<?yM    O'Eeilly,  Francis 
H.  Uudewoorf,^;.  VV.  Erijest,  11.  M.  Pulsifer, 
Rev.    Julius     Wyfd     .ap,^    %s     Ey^si    D. 
Kellogg. 

The  meeting  then  adjo.irueJ,  ajl^l  |tl>e 
iiieipbers  and  fiicuda  retired  to  the  hall 
where  ^  hour  was  pleasantly  spent  In 
li&tening  tp  rcc/tations  by  the  pupils  in 
the  ditiorent  brancJjejj^Ai.f  the  curriculum 
of  BiijfJies. 


ward  Jackson;  Secretary.  M.  Anagnos;  Trustees 
Joseph  B.  Ulover,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Samuel  M.' 
Quincy,  Dr.  J.  Tlieodoru  Heard,  Samuel  U.  Snel- 

','.','■?,',  "^^"'^^  Sturgis,  George  W.Wales,  John  C. 
Phillips. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  completed 
the  Directors  ana  fneiids  adjourned  to  the  Music 
Hall,  where  an  interesting  programme  was  rer- 
fonned  by  the  blind  pupils.  Dillerent  branches  in 
mathematics  and  sciences,  varied  by  recit  itions 
were  rec;tcd  with  great  excellence  and  precision. 


-^There  is  greftt  eiUtnislasm  over  the 
presbyterjau  Fftir  which  opens  in 
Gray's  Hal!  on  Monday  evening,  22nd 
inst.,  when  the  band  of  the  institution 
for  the  Blind  will  furnish  the  music. 
There  Is  &  prospect  of  a  very  biiUiant 
array  of  articles  for  the  several  t$ibleg, 
and  we  tru.st  the  aiifiqunt  necessary  to 
clear  off  their  entirei  debt  will  be  raised. 
There  will  be  musieal  attractions  every 
evening, 


TBURSDA7,    OCTOBER  18.  1883. 


PERKif<s  Institution.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherrrood 
and  MifS  Brown,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Sherwood's,  gave  the 
opening  concert  ol  the  season  at  the  Perkins  loslilu- 
iion  last  evening.  Mr.  Sherwood  played  a  number 
of  his  new  compoiitions.  These  coraposliious  hsjve 
jnst  appeared  and  are  marked  with  much  beauty  and 
originality.  Mrs.  Sherwood  played  a  sooata  in  F 
sharp  minor,  opus  11,  by  Schumann,  with  much  grace 
and  spirit.  Mr.  Sherwood  and  Miss  Brown  played 
the  great  Danse  Macabre  of  Saint  Saens  on  two  grand 
pianos  with  magniticent  effect.  The  concert  con- 
cluded with  thrte  morceaiuc  from  Chopin  and 
Scbarwenka,  rendered  bv  Mr.  Sherwood  in  his  usual 
brilliant  and  masterly  manner. 


THURSDAY,  OCT.  11,  1883. 


THE    PERKINS'    INSTITUTION. 


Annual  Meetineot  the  Sirectora— The  Work 
of  tbe  fear— A  liaricp  Amount  o£  Sick- 
ness—Klectlon  of  Officers. 

The  corporation  of  the  Perkins'  Institution  for 
the  Blind  held  Its  fifty-second  annual  meeting  at 
the  Institution  building  iu  South  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon,  President  Samuel  Eliot  in  the  chair. 
After  the  reading  and  accejitance  of  tlie  sec- 
retary's report,  Jlr.  Dwiglit  presented  the 
report  of  the  trustees.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Wind  persons  at  the  Institution  during 
the  past  vear  was  160.  The  health  of  the  inmates 
has  not  been  so  eood  as  in  previous  years  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  maliKnaut  scarlatina, 
measles  and  other  enidemics.  Several  pupils  and 
one  of  the  teachers,  Miss  Haskell,  have  died  of 
scarlet  fever.  Six  pupils  haviiigtaKen  afuU course 
were  graduated  last  .)une.  The  trustees  make  an 
earnest  aiipeal  in  behalf  of  blind  children  between 
4  and  0  years  of  as:e,  and  recommend  that  a  kin- 
dergarten school  be  established.  The  build- 
ings were  repaired  and  renovated  duriue 
the  sinnmer  vacation,  and  considerable 
work  has  been  done  in  embossing  books.  Five 
;  volumes  of  the  Youth's  Library,  treating  on  popu- 
1  lar  and  scientific  topics,  several  biogiaphies  of 
eminent  persons,  and  a  reprint  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  two  voUimes,  have  been  Issued.  This 
work,  together  Willi  the  printing  of  circulars  and 
notes  lor  the  scholars,  has  cost  5;3f>(JO.  A  depres- 
sion in  busmess  has  caused  some  falling  oft  in  the 
productions  of  the  workshop  as  compared  with 
other  years.  The  expense  of  "tins  depai  tuient  was 
816.876  G8,  and  the  receipts  $15,.sa3  i>l.  Twenty- 
one  blind  persons  have  been  hired  to  work  during 
the  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  .«;5579  34. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  thai  the  total  In- 
come oi  tne  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1883,  from  .all  sources,  was  SIOS,- 
779  42.  This  includes  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  the  various  New  Enirland  States,  the  income 
from  real  estate,  bonds  and  stocks,  .and  the  labor 
of  those  employed  ,it  the  iiistiluii(m.  The  income 
from  the  kindertiarten  fninl  was  §2405  S3. 

The  following  ofiicers  were  elected:  President, 
Samuel  Kliot;  vice-presiilent,  John  Cunnnings; 
treasurer,  Edward  .J.-iekson ;  secretary,  M.  Aiiag- 
nos;  trustees.  Dr. . I.  Theodore  Heard,  .losenii  B. 
Glover,  bafuuel  G.  Sne:ling,  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
James  Sturg'is.  Edward  iS.  Perkins,  George  W. 
Wales,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  John  C.  I'liiilips. 

The  following  new  members  of  the  corporation 
were  elected:  Waldo  Adams.  Edward  Stanwood, 
Hugh  G.  Parker,  Drlando  Tompkins,  J.  Boyle 
O'Kiilley,  F.  M.  Woodward,  C.  N.  Ernest.  E.  M. 
Pulsifer,  llev.  juUus  Ward  and  Mrs.  Eva  D. 
Kellogg. 

Wiien  the  meeting  had  adjourned  the  members 
repaired  to  the  Music  Hall,  where  they  witnessed 
the  pupils  at  their  reoitations.  These  consisted  of 
lessons  in  tihysiology,  mathematics,  zoology, 
geography  and  reading,  and  the  pupils  displayed 
,  great  proficiency  in  the  branches  on  which  they 
i  were  questioned. 


Boston  ^0»t. 


TflURSDAY  MORNIXG.  OCT.  U,  1S83. 


EVENING  TEATfSCRIPT 


THVBSDAT.    OCTOBER    11.    1883. 


THE  BlilJSD. 


Jhi' iuiiiuiil  niectingof  the  corporation  of  the 
Ma-ssachusctts  School  for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
the  .Perkins  institution  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, Prc>-ident  Eliot  in  the  chair.  There  are 
no  important  changes  in  the  management.  The 
institution  has  at  present  ICO  inmates.  The 
biiilOii)!,'  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put 
Inconipleto  order,  the  expense  being  $3,1)00. 
The  treasurer's  report  shows  the  receipts  for  ttie 
year  to  be  .«i7r), l-2f  iKt;  expenses,  $bO,!i.w  11.  The 
Ilowe  Memorial  Press  has  been  sending  out  new 
einbossed  books  for  the  blind,  which  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  any  other  iasiuid,  in  finish 
and  at  lower  cost.  During  the  past  year  five 
volumes  have  been  added  to  the  youi  Us'  library  ; 
also  ftdditiontil  issues  of  the  Bible,  six  volumes 
of  the  Old  Testamcut  and  twoof  lUc  New  Testa- 
ment. Mr.  Anagno.s  read  Ibe  report  of  the 
flireetors  in  veirard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
kindergarten  for  blind  children.  In  the  work 
departnient  lor  adults,  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  have  amounted  to  $lo,.'!iiO  !H,  showing  a 
decrease  of  .-^iKO  H.)  from  last  year.  The  expenses 
for  stock,  labor,  rent  of  store,  help  and  insur- 
ance, $Ui,87(i  (;s,  The  cost  of  currying  on  the 
workshop,  over  and  above  the  receipts,  SiUll)  27. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  lor  the  en- 
suing year;  President,  Samuel  Kliot:  vice  presi- 
dent, John  (Juminiugs;  treasurer,  Ktlward 
Jackson:  secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees.  Dr. 
,)'.  Theodore  Heard,  Joseph  B.  <;iover,  S.inriel 
G.  Snelllng.  James  s.turgis,  Kdward  N.  Perkins, 
George  W.  Wales,  Samuel  M.  l>\iiuey,  John  C. 
Phillips.  The  following- gentleuKui  were  iiddcd 
to  the  list  of  directors:  Waldo  Adams,  Edward 
sianwood,  lleurv  G .  Parker, Orlando  Tompkins. 
John  Boyle  o'Keilly,  Francis  H.  fnderwooa,  C. 
W.  Ernst,  IX.  M.  Pulsifer,  liev.  Julius  Ward, 
Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg. 


The  Perkins  Institution    and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
report  of  the  tnistees  showed  that  no  important 
changes  in  the  management  had  taken  place 
in  the  last  year,  the  number  of  blind  inmates 
being  160.  The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has 
not  heen  so  good  as  heretofore,  probably  on 
account  of  the  continued  severity  of  last  winter, 
and  we  have  to  mourn  the  death  of  the  assistant 
matron.  Miss  Virtiline  Haskell.  The  report 
i  ct)ntained  accounts  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  last  June,  of  the  finances,  repairs  and  im- 
provements and  embossing  books  of  the  blind. 
The  finances  were  most  satisfactory.  The  total 
receipts  during  the  year  were  $83,779.49;  total  ex- 
penditures $80,055.11,  showing  that  fragality  and 
economy  have  been  practised  in  the  administra- 
tion. Repairs  and  improvements  have  been  ex- 
tensive. Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  friends 
and  benefactors  of  the  blind,  the  printing  depart- 
ment has  been  carried  on  with  its  usual  vigor, 
five  volumes  having  been  printed  lor  the  "Youths' 
Library,"  new  editions  of  other  volumes  and 
a  reprint  of  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Testament 
having  been  added.  The  work  department,  for 
adults,  has  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  a  de- 
crease in  funds.  It  has  been  carried  on  with  a 
loss  to  the  institution  of  $619.27,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  business  of  this  department 
should  be  increased.  It  ought  to  have  an  income 
of  its  own,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  this  be- 
neficent branch  of  our  institution  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  ijublic.  As  a  whole,  the  school  shows 
steady  jirogress,  and  the  just  expectations  of  its 
founder  and  its  beneficent  friends  have  been  real- 
ized to  a  vei'y  great  degree.  Following  this  re- 
port Mr.  Anagnos  read  a  forcible  address  in  be- 
half of  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The  pro- 
ject has  already  been  presented  to  the  public  and 
has  met  with  hearty  appreciation,  but  there  is 
need  now  for  the  benevolent  to  give  the  project  a 
"local  habitation."  Unfortunately,  the  Perkins 
Institution  Building  is  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  kinderg.nrten  school  and  tliis  necessi- 
tates the  erection  of  another  building.  "Give  us 
a  kindergarten,"  was  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 
The  age  at  which  children  are  admitted  to  the 
institution  is  nine  years,  but  before  that  age 
they  need  direction  and  instruction,  when  char- 
acter is  first  taking  form.  Born  for  the  most  part 
in  misery  these  blind  children  are  without  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  are  exposed  to  all  evil  influen- 
ces. They  should  be  removed  to  better  homes 
where  the  whole  current  of  their  lives  can  be 
turned  to  the  right,  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  a  primai-y  school  for  the  blind  should  be 
organized  with  aims  and  purposes  clearly  defined. 
With  an  endowment  fund  of  $250,000  it  should  be 
placed  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  State 
House,  but  not  here  where  there  is  no  room.  The 
kindergarten  exercises  will  bring  muscular  dex- 
terity necessary  for  reading  of  embossed  letters 
afterward  and  5:or  other  work  done  by  the  blind. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  will  be  a  source  of  life,  growth  and  power, 
furnishing  the  best  endowments  for  the  future. 
There  are  scores  of  little  blind  waifs  waiting  for 
this  opportunity.  Shall  they  be  refused?  Already 
there  is  an  awakening  interest  in  the  public  for 
this  scheme,  and  the  preliminary  canvassing  must 
now  be  succeeded  by  hard  work       , 

After  the  report  regarding  the  kindergarten, 
the  following  names  were  proposed  and  accepted 
for  additional  directors:  Waldo  Adams,  Edward 
Stanwood,  Henry  G.  Parker,  Orlando  Tompkins, 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Francis  H.  Underwood,  C.W. 
Ernst,  R.  M.  Pulsifer,  Rev,  Julius  Ward,  Mrs.  Eva 
D.  Kellogg.  The  following-named  officers  were 
then  elected  unanimously:  President,  Samuel 
Eliot ;  vice  president,  John  Cummings ;  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trus- 
tees, Joseph  B.  Glover,  Edvpard  N.  Perkins,  Sam- 
uel M.  Quiucy,  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Samuel  G. 
Snelling,  James  Sturgis,  George  W.  Wales,  John 
C.  Phillips. 

After  the  routine  bnsiness  had  been  completed, 
the  directors  and  friends  adjourned  to  the  Music 
Hall,  where  an  interesting  programme  was  per- 
formed by  the  blind  pupils.  IJiferent  branches 
in  mathematics  and  sciences,  varied  by  recita- 
tions, were  recited  with  great  excellence  and  pre- 
cision. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADYEKTISER. 

FRIDAY  MOENING,  OCT.  12,    1883. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THIS  BLIND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TKUSIJEES  0¥  THE 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION— REPORTS  AND  ELEC- 
TION  OF  OFFICERS^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trasteos  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon  .at  the 
school  building  in  South  Boston.,  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  half-past)  three  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  and,  as  its  first 
business,  listened  to  the  various  reports.  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  in  reporting  for  the  trustees, 
said:  There  are  now  connected  withjhe  institu- 


tion 160  blind  persons.  The  general  health  of  the 
children  has  not  been  so  good  as  usual,  owing  to  the 
unseasonable  cold  weather,  and  the  great  prev- 
alence of  childish  and  epidemic  diseases,  and  in 
addition  to  the  increased  amount  of  sickness 
among  the  pupils,  the  school  has  lost  its  assistant 
matron,  Miss  Haskell,  who  died  on  the  13th  of 
June.  Activity  and  contentment  prevail 
throuahout  the  establishment,  and  are  distinctly 
noticeable  in  the  appearance,  manner,  dispo- 
sition and  conduct  of  the  pupils.  Frugality  ana 
rigid  economy  have  been  practised  in  the  admiu- 
I  istration  of  the  institution,  and  no  expense  has 
j  ueen  incurred  which  was  not  absolutely  required 
eituer  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school  or  for  the 
!  health  and  comfort  of  the  household.  The  in- 
come of  the  printiui;! and  bas  ena')lcd  us  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  this  denartmenc  with 
the  usual  vigor  and  steaily  regularity 
and  to  issue  several  new  boolis  of 
great  merit.  Of  the  "Youth's  Libr.ary" 
five  volumes  have  been  printed  during  the  past 
year,  which,  with  those  already  printed,  will 
make  eight.  Two  more  will  complete  the  scries. 
A  good-sized  volume  of  biographical  sketches  of 
noted  blind  persons  and  the  eminent  nioueers  in 
the  cause  of  their  education,  together'with  such 
leaders  of  human  thought  as  Socrates,  Plato, 
Kant  and  otaers,  has  been  compiled  from  various 
sources,  and  was  published  iu  June  last.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  work  department  during  the  past 
year  from  all  sources  were  $15,390  91,  being  a  de- 
crease of  .$:;89  95  from  those  of  last  vear.  The  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  workshop  has  been  $16,876  6S; 
cost  over  and  above  receipts,  .SaiO  27.  There  have 
been  21  blind  persons  emploved  to  do  the  work, 
antt  the  sum  jjaid  to  the'm  as  wages  has 
been  S3579  34.  In  clusing,  Mr.  Dwight  saui, 
the  school  is  moving  steadilv  lorward  on  the 
road  of  progress,  that  rhe  work  has  been  crowned 
with  a  reasouaWe  measure  of  success,  and  that 
all  the  just  expectation  of  its  noble  founder  and 
its  benevolent  friends  have  been  realized  to  a 
very  great  degree.  The  report  of  tne  director, 
:Mr.  Anagnos,  took  largely  the  form  of  an  appeal 
for  a  kindergarten  for  blind  children.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  importance  of  this  foundation 
worli  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  crowded 
condition  of  the  institution  makes  it  impossible 
to  receive  children  at  an  early  age;  the  youngest 
children  now  received  are  nine  vears  ot  age.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  superintendent  and  aiiector 
that  a  separate  establishment  be  created,  wisere 
the  youngest  children  shall  be  received  and 
cared  for  in  the  tender  vears,  before 
the  evil  inlluences  have  so  obstructed 
their  natures  that  education  in  after 
years  fails  to  develop  completely  ths  jife  that, 
unuer  uther  conditions,  might  be  useful  and 
happy.  The  children  themselves  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  kindergarten  movemeut,  and 
during  the  vacation  three  little  girls  under  12 
years  of  age  have  earned  bv  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands  $U  50,  to  add  to  'the  fund.  A  small 
sum,  .bht  wbeu  one  epnsitlrrs  that)  XMeafftCt^ 
are  blind  and  have  earned  the  money  by  washing 
floors  antt  sewing  patchwork,  it  is  a  nands(mre 
showing.  Mr.  Edward  Jackson  then  presented 
the  treasurer's  report,  as  foUovirs:  On  hand  Octo- 
ber 1,  1882,  $8650  43;  receipts.  875,128  97;  expenses. 
§80,955  11;  cash  on  hand,  $2,824  31. 

The  following  boara  of  oflicers  were  then 
elected:  President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-president, 
John  Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward  .Jackson; 
secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  Joseiih  B. 
Glover.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Edward  N.  Per- 
kins, Samuel  JM.  Quiucy,  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Head, 
Samuel  G.  Snelling,  James  Stnrgis,  George  W. 
Wales,  John  C.  Phillips.  The  following  were 
.'ilso  elected  members  of  the  corporation :  Walao 
Adams,  Edward  Stanwood,  Henry  a.  Parker, 
Orlando  Tompkins,  John  Bovie  O'Reillv,  Francis 
H.  Underwood,  C.  V,'.  Ernst.  R.  M.  Pulsifer,  the 
Rev.  Julius  Ward,  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg. 

After  the  meetina:  there  was  an  exhibition  by 
the  pupils  iu  Music  Hall,  which  was  very  inter- 
esting. 


th:e 


SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    OCT.   20,    1883. 


—Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Sherwood  gave  a  de- 
light ful  concert  to  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  on  Wednesday  evening  last. 
Many  of  Mr,  Sherwood's  friends  and 
pupils  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Sherwood  performed  a  nunaber  of 
now  compositions  of  his  own,  which 
are  about  being  published  to  the  musi- 
cal world,  and  which  were  hailed  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  Ihoir  beauty  and 
the  genius  they  displayed,  nierityd.  He 
also  gave  some  very  beautiml  numbers 
by  Chopin,  and  one  by  Scharwcnka. 
Airs!  ^herwood  roudered  one  of  Robert 
Suluiiiiann's  great  sonatas  very  beauti- 
fully, and  the  Dan-o  Macabre  of  Saint 
Saeus  vva«  mauiiificently  rendered  by 
Mr.  Sherwood  and  h\<i  H"P''>  Miss 
Browne,  on  two  gvfti'd  pianos.  The 
eyenjng  was  one  of  the  rarest  musical 
enjoyment  to  all  present, 


J^ 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    OCT.    27,    1883. 


F£RKINS  INSTITUTE. 

Tbe  pupils  and  a  few  frienda  {jatbered 
in  tbe  ball  at  tbe  institute  last  Tuesday 
eveuing  to  listen  to  a  very  interesting- 
lecture,  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  upon  •' Three 
great  events  in  history."  He  was  led  to 
give  the  lectuie  by  reading  a  despatch  in 
the  Herald  concerning  the  bi^ceuteuuiul 
celebration  of  the  siege  of  Vienna. 

The  three  ev|)nt8  to  w.bich  ^e  referred 
were  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamls, 
and  till!  siege  of  Vienna.  But  almost 
every  oni<  boiiig  quite  well  acquainted 
with  tbe  history  of  the  first  two,  he  con- 
oliidod  tn  iUi\  ute  his  time  to  the  siege  of 
Vieiinn,  wliicli,  in  some  respects,  is  more 
important  than  either  of  the  others.  As  in 
the  otlii-r  two  battles,  a  mere  haudfulof 
men,  iib  <(.i{i|iared  with  the  attacking  army, 
were  defeniliug  the  city.  At  this  sie^^e 
tl|erii  wefe  three  hundred  thousai|d  Mo- 
l^fininiedans  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  walla 
of  tl)0  city.  Tliis  was  the  second  siege,  iu 
1683,  for  tl.eve  had  been  another  in  Ib-iQ  in 
this  same  place  The  siege  grew  out  of  a 
oon8[(iriioy  iiuiong  the  nobles  of  Hungary 
and  the  lutiigiies  of  Louis  XIV,  and  also 
his  relrttioiLs  with  Hungary. 

i^t  this  time,  Europe  whs  in  no  condition 
tq  Ctjrpypii  a  vyar  against  invac]ers.  Cjiarlps 
the  aepqiid  syas  pii  thp  throne  of  Eiigland, 
and  iie  wns  uorhlug  else  than  a  pension 
reciiver  from  Lonis.  Germany  was  ex- 
hai|sted  ^o  the  utmost,  as  it  was  soon  after 
tbe  thirty  ytjars'  way;  hpr  men  had  l^eeu 
killed  and  her  families  starved.  She  could 
give  no  help  against  the  invaders.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  only  defender^ 
were  tbe  inhabitants  of  Yieun|^,  |iHpa|;B|-- 
ir)g  pjght;  t})o^sjp4  ni}litia,  ancVfour  thou- 
sand citizens.  The  Turks,  instead  of  sur- 
rounding the  city,  proceeded  to  undermine 
it,  and  take  it  by  engineering  strategies. 
In  a  fe%y  weeks,  hunger  and  disease  had 
le^seped  fbp  numbers  of  the  defenders"  to 
but  eight  thousand.  Having  withstood 
tbe  siege  since  the  fourteenth  of  .July,  and 
seeing  so  many  of  their  forces  dying,  by 
the  first  of  September  they  were  \\i  desj^ai?!; 
)jifj;'o}^  the  te.nt|4  pf  tl;e  n^ontji  assistance 
came.  Qn  tlie  eigliteenth',  the  l>attle  took 
pTace,  and  out  of  flie  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Turks  who  had  encamped  befoie 
Vienna,  but  fifty  thousand  survived  the 
battle.  John  Sobieski,  the  commander  of 
tbe  victorious  army,  was  then  the  SaiVior 
of  phristendom.  His  honor  wa^  cpleVnated 
in  every  piaoe,  and  hja  praises  were  snng 
from  all  directions.  This  was  a  great  vic- 
tory at  this  time,  and  by  this  victory  bar- 
barity was  crushed.  Turkey  here  received 
its  mortal  wound,  and  the  mortal  terror 
which  it  was  wont  to  create  has  pot  been 
seen,  s'jnce  that  day,  '    ' 

—Mr.  and  Mrs.   Sherwood  gave  ari= 
other  of  their  delighthil  ooncerts  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
^illind  on  "WediiPsdav  evening.     As  at 
t|i^  previous  concert  'last  week,  a  num- 
ber  of  Mr.    Sherwood's    friends    and 
pupils  were  in  attendance,  and  he  made 
the    anuouncoinent    that    Mr.-  C.    A. 
Clarke,  a  pnjiil   wlio  had  studied  T?i(h 
him  some  six  years  would  shortly  en- 
tertain  the   pupils  at    the   Institution. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Sherwood  were  assisted 
by   Miss  Browne,   who    appeared  last 
week,  who  played  a  sonata  by  Chopin 
also  by  Miss  Marion  Osgood  of  Chelsea' 
a   young  and    accom.pUshed    violinist! 
who,  playe(^  a  largo   by  Handel,  Uu- 
gqrlsh  by  Hauser  and  in  response  to  an 
encore  a  cradle  song  bv  the  same  com- 
poser,    Mr.  Sherwood's  selections  were 
two  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  and  at  the 
close  a  Sonata  Pathetique  by  tie  same 
Mrs.    Sherwood's    selections    were    a 
Mazourka  by  Chopin,   two  Novelettes 
by   Scoumaiui,   and   iu  response  to  an 
emphatic   encore   a   wallz   by   Cl^opiu 
The  selections,  as  will  he  seen,  throno-h- 
out  the  evening  were   of  high  classi"cal 
order  and  were  intently  listened  to  and 
warmly  applauded  by  the  delighted  au- 
ditors. 


TPE  GOODSON   GAZETTE. 


Saturday,    October  27,  i8Sj. 


An  officer  of  a  school  in  Boston  for 
the  blind  says  that  sie;htless  persons 
may  become  the  most  expert  pianotun- 
ers  Through  its  cons:tant  exercise  the 
faculty  of  hearing  becomes  so  acute  that 
intervals  in  the  scale  of  sounds,  which 
are  so  slinht  as  to  bo  unnoticed  by  other 
persons,  are  readily  detected  by  the 
blind.  The  slightest  imperfection  in 
unison  is  discord  to  them.  Their  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanism  of  pianos  is  ob- 
tained through  tbe  use  of  models  and 
the  dissection  of  old  instruments.  Be- 
sides, they  are  tliorougly  taught  in 
that  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of 
the  nature  of  sound  and  the  laws  of  its 
production  and  transmission. — Boston 
Journal. 


SOUTH   BOSTON   INQUIRER. 

SOUTH   BOSTON,     NOV.  3,    1883 


—The  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 
enjoyed  a  rich  treat  on  Thursday  after- 
noon of  this  week  by  a  visit  to  the 
American  Exposition  at  the  Institute 
Fair.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Little,  president,  who  extended  a  cor- 
dial invitation  which  was  most  grate- 
fullv  appreciated,  some  eighty  members 
of  the  school  were  enabled  to  examine 
for  themselves  many  of  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  nature  and  art  which  are  so 
finely  exhibited  there,  thus  receiving  a 
niost  practical  illustration  of  the  les- 
sans  tanuJit  them  iii  school.  The  kind- 
iie<s  of  thDse  in  charae  of  the  different 
i^xhibiis  who  allowed  so  many  to  "see 
will)  their  lingers,"  and  who  explained 
so  patienlly  the  nature,  mechanism, 
and  u-e  of  the  objects  under  their  care, 
was  a  subject  of  grateful  comment  by 
a\[  the  school. 


'ST. 


SATUKDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1883. 


Mr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  tbe  Blind 
.\sylum,  is  to  lake  a  much  needed  short  vaca- 
tion. Mr.  Anagnos'  devolion  to  his  beloved  in- 
sUlution  has  been  such  as  to  tell  upon  his  ro- 
bust constilutiou. 


FgJDAY,    NOVEMBER    9.    1883.. 


SOUTH  nosTow.  ■^" 

PEEKi.NS  iNSTiTCTiox.-A  moit  entbusiastic 
spelling  match  took  place  between  22  corapetUora  of 
tie  boy  students  on  Wednesday  evening,  ii  on  each 
.Ide.  Id  375  words  onl,  a  few  were  .paUed  wvoni^ 
William  Perry  and  Elisba  Kenyon  maLa!ned  thj^^ 
places  after  an  boar's  struggle  for  precedence.  At 
length  tlie  palm  wag  awarded  Perry,  who  obtained 
the  trst  prize,  a  baadsoa^  toeild  rcuime  and  th« 
other  a  book  of  s  m  lar  character  as,  «Lxf'  ,  "  -^ 
The  jonng  lady  students  ail  prenarinir  fni"^  *P-'''-^' 
aid  of  the  kindersartin  fund  IJonpH."'^  5  **'!'. '.° 
worthy  object  will  Ce  gtullfuilj  receive,l?n  m^''  *"'' 
material  to  make  lancy  artic  es  i  iilrl  rhh"^''  °' 
mmnedtothe  Inst.ti;t.on  yesUtraniX^rZl 


BosTOJsr,  NoY.  15,  1883. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  his  description  of  his  visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Dickens  says,  "I  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  door, 
and  marked  how  fresh  and  free  the  whole  scene  was;  what 
sparkling  bubbles  glanced  upon  the  waves  and  welled  up  every 
moment  to  the  surface,  as  though  the  world  below,  like  that 
above,  were  radiant  with  the  bright  day  and  gushing  over  iu 
its  fullness  of  light;  when  I  gazed  from  sail  to  sail  upon  a  ship 
at  sea,— a  tiny  speck  of  shining  white,  the  only  cloud  upon  the 
still  distant  deep  blue,— and,  turning,  saw  a  blind  boy  with  his 
sightless  face  addressed  that  way  as  though  he,  too,  bad  some 
sense  within  him  of  the  glorious  distance,  I  felt  a  kind  of 
sorrow  that  the  place  should  be  so  very  light  and  a  strange 
wish  that  for  his  sake  it  were  darker." 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  came  into  my  own  mind  as  1 
looked  on  the  same  beautiful  harbor  one  glorious  day  a  week 
or  more  ago;  hut  when  I  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  eight 
little  girls  were  busied  with  kindergarten  work,  this  feeling 
vanished,  and  I  could  wish  it  neither  darker  nor  lighter,  for 
the  inward  light  which  these  little  creatures  seemed  to  carry 
in  their  hearts  so  glorified  their  sightless  faces  that  one  hardly 
felt  the  lack  of  seeing.  The  occupation  was  weaving,  and  they 
were  putting  in  strips  according  to  direction.  The  zeal  with 
which  they  worked,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  an- 
nounced one  after  the  other  that  they  had  seized  the  idea  and 
could  finish  the  pattern  alone,  was  beautiful  to  see.  The  spirit 
of  helpfulness  seemed  to  prevail  more  than  is  usual  among 
seeing-children.  One  little  girl  asked,  "Is  mine  right,  Miss 
B.  ?  "  and  her  neighbor  cried  out,  "  Let  me  help  you,  Kathie." 
The  fingers  moved  carefully  over  the  mat,  and  she  said :  "  No, 
Kathie;  MissB.  said,  'Over  two, under  one,'  and  you  have  put 
it  over  one  and  under  two.  You  must  try  again."  So  the  strip 
was  removed  and  put  in  again  properly,  with  the  help  of  the 
older  child.  The  glazed  side  of  the  strip  was  ascertained  by 
drawing  it  over  the  lips,  and  invariably  each  child  drew  it  in 
with  the  right  side  up.  They  seemed  to  delight  in  dwelling  on 
the  idea  of  color,  of  which  they  can  have  no  possible  concep- 
tion. "  Is  mine  red?"  called  one.  "Who  has  a  color  like 
mine?"  cried  another.  One  child  amused  herself  by  waving 
her  strip  in  the  middle  to  and  fro,  exclaiming  :  "  See,  Miss  B. ; 
it  makes  me  think  of  a  fly  I"  Their  patience  was  something 
wonderful.  One  child,  who  said,  "I  can't  put  mine  in,"  was 
instantly  silenced  by  a  chorus  of  the  whole,  singing,  "If  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 

At  the  end  of  tbe  hour  ihey  trooped  off  to  the  play-room 
below,  without  the  least  sign  of  fear,  and  at  the  bell  signal 
back  they  came  to  welcome  a  new  teacher,  who  gave  them  a 
lesson  with  the  square  planes.  They  arranged  geometrical 
forms  by  pinning  these  squares  to  a  cushion  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  square  has  two  perforations  in  it,  and  a  notch,  to 
show  which  is  the  red  side,  so  their  patterns  have  the  element 
of  color  as  well. 

The  fertile  minds  of  the  two  kindergartnerinneu  have  made 
all  the  kindergarten  occupations  available  for  these  sightless 
children,— even  the  perforating,  which  is  managed  by  placing 
bits  of  wire-screen  over  the  cards..  An  older  class  was  adding 
colums  of  figures  by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  type,  which 
they  managed  very  deftly.  Another  class  was  writing  words 
from  dictation.  The  pricks  made  on  the  paper  by  a  sharp 
stiletto  through  the  perforations  in  a  ruler  were  very  meaning- 
less to  me;  but  the  pupils  formed  them  into  words  by  their 
finger-tips,  and  read  them  rapidly.  i 

The  testimony  of  the  teachers  is,  that  the  children  who  have 
had  the  kindergarten  exercises  grasp  the  other  things  taught 
them  much  more  readily  and  make  greater  progress  than 
others.  But  without  this  evidence  of  the  good  results,  even 
the  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  light  and 
brightness  which  enters  these  darkened  doors  through  the 
happy  employments  of  the  kindergarten.  May  it  be  the  "  light 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  "  when  the 
young,  young  children  who  are  weeping  bitterly  because  no 
light  is  held  out  to  them,  may  have  the  brightness  of  this 
garden  of  song  and  sunshine  as  well  as  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  made  so  happy  in  this  noble  institution. 

Lucv  Whkklock. 


IJ/ 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVEKTISEPi. 

TUESDAY  MOEI^IKG.  KOV.  27.   ISoH. 


"While  the  inmates  of  tbe  Wind  asylum  at 
South  Boston  wnro  at  the  foicigii  exhibition,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  several  or  them  visited  the  Ital- 
ian olcl  art  eallcry.  They  exaniiiicd  the  sar- 
cophagfi  with  groat  attention,  feeling  of  the 
sleeping  figures  and  all  the  sculptures  on  tlio 
sides  until  they  had  mastered  tbeir  story.  One 
"htlle  girl  then  climbed  up  to  Micline!  Aiiselo's 
stone  IMadonna,  jjassing  her  delicate  tingers  over 
the  eroup.  A3  slie  touched  the  child's  lace  she 
exclaimed,  "X  feel  it  laugh." 


THf 


THE   GOODSON  GAZETTE. 


Saturday,  December  r,  j88j. 


Miss  Laura  Bridgman  returned  on 
Thursday  to  the  Perkins  Institution, 
which  bus  been  her  home  since  she  was 
a  little  girl.  She  spent  the  siinamer  with 
her  mother  ia  Hanover,  N.  H.,  nnd 
had  a  very  pleasant  timi^,  but  says  she 
is  happier  at  the  school.  She  is  as  sensi- 
tive as  ever,  and  will  render  iier  \  olun 
teer  assistance  in  the  work-room  on  aTid 
after  Monday,  which  affords  her  a  deal 
of  happiness,  She  employed  the  ^rent- 
||«T  part  of  her  time  in  the  summer  on 
fancy  matB  aind  laces  for  her  customers. 

Bofton  Transcript,  Nov.  13. 


WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 


i,* 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1.  1883. 


Pekkiss  Institution.  —  The  Howe  Memorial 
Press  tor  the  Blind  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
institution.  A  collection  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  small- 
er poems  has  just  been  issued,  and  will  be  followed 
by  Bible  stories  for  children,  compiled  by  Miss  Emily 
PoulssoD, a  formbr  graduate  of  the  school.  I'he  re- 
maining volurr.e  of  the  Youth's  Library  series  will 
shortly  be  completed. 

The  school  children  have  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  tbey  .enjoy  in  obtaining  so  many  fresh 
books.  Snoeriutendenl  Anagoos  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Western  and  Southern  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes. 


THE 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER- 


SOUTH     BOSTON,     DEC.    1,    1883. 


—The  blind  pupils  of  the  Perldns  In- 
stitution vifeiled  the  foreign  exiiihiiion 
recently,  ami  wliile  there  several  ot 
them  vifiied  the  Italian  art  f;all°iy. 
They  examined  the  sarcophagi  vvi!h 
great  attention,  feeHii>i  of  Ihc  sleepiiif/ 
tiffiires  and  all  the  si-ulptures  on  llie 
sides  until  ihey  had  mastered  (heir 
story.  One  little  gill  then  climDed  up 
to  Michael  Angelo's  stone  MadnniiH, 
passing  her  delicate  fingers  over  Uie 
group.  As  she  touched  the  child's  face 
she  exclaimed,  "1  feel  it  laugh.'' 


SUNDAY 


m 


^HEllALD 


BALTIMORE,  0^:0.  2.    1883. 


c 


J',  I  ^A  . .' ' 
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SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER- 

SOUriT  BOSTON,    DEC.   8,    1883 


—Among  the  latest  additions  to  the 
library  of  Perkins  Institute,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  smaller  poems, 
which  has  been  printed  with  raised  let- 
ters, which  prove  a  source  ot  enjoyment 
to  the  pupils . 


I.  AUK  A  BKI»«JIAN. 

Soinv  lutereslins  i'avt*  About  i»   Soted' 
Blind  Womuu. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tlie  Berald: 

A  few  days  anios  I  visited  the   Instltatlon  for 
the  iDslrucliou  ol  the  Blind,  under  the  super- 
iuteiidence   of  P,  D,   Monlsoii,  E^q.     While  Id 
one  ol  ibe    rooms  my  eyes  fell   upon  a  plnsier 
bust  of  a  be«uUful  youiisr  eirl,  apparently  11  or 
12  years  o[  age.    The  features   were  well  c«st; 
the  expression,  most  predominant,  was   OB'-hin-^j 
ciioly,     blended     wltli       resignation.       There' 
was    a    heavenly     calmness     resting    on    tlur"! 
(mow;    the    eyes    Were     hidden     by    j»    cover* 

Uigi  tne  lips  indicated  peace   and  contentnieut 

In  f.ict,  ttie  entire  coni'-ur  of  tiie  face  was  uti-' 
aelic.  I  was  so  muuu  piuastd  witii  the  m>  uldeJ 
portrait— evidently  a  blind  (rirl— tliat  I  turiied  to 
the  ii.lelliifeut  woman  wl»o  'siiperiiiteuds  the 
needle  dei>*r[ment  and  asked  lier  who  it  was  a 
likeness  of.  tihe  informed  me  that  It  was  the  rep- 
reseutaltonof  Laura  Bridgman  \vlien  s'lie  wns  12 
years  of  ase,  a  child  wliu  Itved  almost  entirely 
laolaied  from  the  world— L.r,  a<  ai.e  lias  been 
termed,  au  ".mprisoned  I'syciie,"  or  a  soul  tn  ut- 
ter darkueas.  b«lngadeaf  mute  and  totally  blind, 
retatniuu  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  only  in 
aaligiit  degree,  but  extremely  susceptible  to 
toucii.  This  liifoi-m.itloii,  together  with  the 
striking  eharacterlstius  of  the  child's  features 
and  the  iiauie,  broufflu  to  mind  a  scene  I  wit- 
nessed In  tiie  Capitol  building  in  Waalilngtoii 
ciiy  during  the  uiiort  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler.  Uonirresa  wns  In  session,  and  It  was 
a  grand  Congress,  too;  brifshiened  by  the 
ccustelhiled  t.  lent  of  sucii  men  us  Clay,  Web- 
ster, Ualhouii,  Cass,  Buchanan,  and  oilier 
stars  of  ma^nttude.  Dr.  Howe,  of  me 
Boston  Perkins  XnsiUution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Biino,  and  one  ol  the  originators  of  the 
system  now  ill  voKUefor  throwing  light — the 
iijilit  of  intellect  where  It  was  most  needed  for 
llie  happiness  of  a  human  creature— brougtit 
from  Boston  this  child  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
teresting Congress  In  behalf  of  his  institution, 
and  showing  wh  it  mirfUl  be  done  for  the  relief 
of  lue  sightless.  Ue  had  succeeded  in  educating 
a  hnujJiii  being  who  was  detinvtd  uJ  all  the 
senses  but  one.  Aftercxplalnlng  to  the  motMbers 
bismetiiodof  conveying  Ideas  to  the  affliuieit 
girl,  he  held  a  conversation  with  her  tlirougli 
ihe  aid  of  toucQ  alone;  lluifers  did  all  the  talit- 
ing,  and  uvuii  questions  in  arltniuetiu  were  put 
and  answered,  ijlie  was  iuforiued  that  she  was 
in  the  preeenceol  ttie  great  nieu  ol  the  ci  uutry, 
and  she  expressed  her  grannoatiou  by  (aaitiy 
suiiliugand  bowiui?  her  head. 

Tiie  mtcubers  and  dignitaries  of  the  Qovern- 
meiit  gathered  around  the  iiiteri^sting  cliild  «od 
plied  br.  Howe  with  riuestluns,  Tfhile  many  en- 
deavored to  make  lbs  liUbject  uuderstaud  them. 
One  old  Senator  kissed  lier,  a  froedoaj  which 
did  uol  please  her  at  all.  Wiiiie  this  was  going 
on  the  I  r<:4|d  gave  way  for  a  band»ouiely- 
dressed  woman,  who,  uu  a  luciion  inade  by  Di. 
Ilowe,  look  a  position  by  his  side.  Uc  told  (he 
company  tuat  this  woman  was  the  motl:er  of 
bis  pupil,  and  had  not  seen  her  dauxhter  fur 
ihree  ur  (our  years.  The  mother's  first  impulse 
was  to  taUe  the  girl  to  her  arm.°,  but  the  doctor 
held  her  back  and  went  to  the  child  tiimselfjand, 
taking  her  hand,  iutoruied  her  that  a  strange 
woman  stood  by  her.  The  child  feit  the  woman's 
hand  a»d  then  gradually  reaehed  up  to  her  (ace, 
nervously  passing  the  handover  every  feature 
as  well  as  her  hulr.  Suddenlyi  wiih  »u  excltma- 
tion  between  a  shriek  and  a  howt,  atie  seemed 
to  recognize  her  mother,  and  threw  ber  arms 
iu'ound  her  neck,  sobbing  ta  a  par  xysni  of  joy. 
The  scene  was  at  once  affecting  as  well  as  lu- 
terestlng.  This  yffliCteJ'girl  was  Laura  Bridar- 
man;  at  that  time  she  seemed  about  l.'i 
yearj  of  ag«.  It  is  not  likely  that  Or.  Ho.-'.- 
obtained  ao  appropriation — 1(  he  asked  for  ojit., 
for  It  Is  generally  known  thnt  every  Btale  takes 
care  of  its  own  blind.  Laura  Bildgms^  is  silli 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston.  She  is  in  her 
65'.h  year,  very  conlented  and  IndnsCrious. 
ftiiitilng  and  sewing  when  not  talking  with  her 
fing'^rs.  She  enjoys  company  and  keeps  calMrs 
etigjged  in  conversation  on  the  fingerst  spelling 
into  her  tiand  as  long  as  they  stay. 

Tiie  bust  was  the  work  of  Mlas  Sophia  A. 
Peabody,  or  Baloin,  afterward  the  wife  ot  the 
poet,  NHlhaniel  Hawthorne.  It  is,  as  a  work, 
much  ad'nl.ed,  and  was  presented  to  the  Mary- 
land In.stitntion  for  the  Blind  by  Mr.s.  Peter  C. 
BriioiiH,  of  Boston.  Miss  Peabody  andortook 
lilt!  work  at  the  request  of  the  benevolent 
J)r.  Howe,  who  was  dealrons  that  the  chis- 
eled portrait  of  the  girl  should  keep  alive  ine 
ineiaory  of  ibe  wonderful  triumph  ol  bis  In- 
g«iiU)ty~Datt';iice  and  philanthropy  over  physi- 
cal iiiilraiitleB.  The  history  of  Laura  ilrldg-man 
is  lauiUiar  to  the  benevolent  of  all  lauds.  A 
child  of  auusaal  promlset  she  had  boeu  smitten 
by  scarlet  fever  wiille  not  three  years  ol  age, 
ISsBiipiug  barely  with  h«r  life  she  survived  with 
au  impaired  constitution,  and  totally  deprived 
of  sighT,  ot  hearing,  and  of  «vory  sense  in  fact, 
save  only  that  oS  t.iuoh  and  a  fain:,  vestige  of 
ta»te  and  anieil.  Old  Mobtalit?. 

B*LWMy*8,  Woveniher,  1883- 
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THE    LOST    SENSES    AND    KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

BEMABKABLE     PHENOMENA    AND     EXPERIENCES     CON- 
NECTED    WITH     THE     BUND,     DEAi",     AND     DDMB, 
ILLUSTBATED    BT    CASES    FROM    Dr.     KITTO's 

"Lost  Senses"  and  others. 

After  wbat  has  been  said  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
soul,  both  within  and  without  the  earthly  tabernacle,  I 
will  better  prepare  the  reader  for  the  mass  of  extraordinary 
testimony  founded  on  facts,  which  I  am  about  to  bring 
forward.  The  explanation  ot  these  remarkable  powers  can 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact  that  man  the  soul 
is  an  organic  whole  apart  from  his  natural  body,  possessing 
perfect  organs  of  sense,  not  necessarily  material  inasmnch 
as  they  penetrate  and  pereeive  when  the  natural  senses  are 
wanting.  Further,  these  spiritual  senses  remain  intact 
and  connected  with  the  man  in  spite  of  any  accident  that 
happens  to  his  physical  organisation  ,and  they  can  be 
exercised  by  the  power  of  the  will  without  the  ordinary 
avenues  and  channels  of  communication. 

Having  made  this  affirmation,  I  again  set  out  for  the 
facts  and  inferences  to  prove  my  assertions.  You  are 
aware  that  I  was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  connected  with  Mrs  Croad's 
case,  who  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  was  blind,  deaf 
dumb,  &c.  As  her  case  appeared  to  stand  alOn'e  in  its 
details,  the  things  said  as  to  her  remarkable  powers  seemed 
to  many  incredible,  but  since  then  I  have  discovered  other 
persons  similarly  afflicted  and  possessing  like  extraordinary 
powers  ;  they  may  not  in  every  case  possess  all  the  powers 
combined  in  one  person,  as  in  Mrs  Cfbad's  case,  but  there 
they  are,  and  when  persons  are  possessed  of  the  same 
powers,  ignorant  of  each  other  or  their  afflictions  the  • 
truth  is  established,  and  the  way  is -open  to  the  physiol'ogiati 
to  a  new  field  of  inquiry  of  ^bi#h  we  have  only  touched 
the  threshold,  simply  because  prepossessed  men  have  been 
unwilling  to  accept  such  testimonies,  and  hence  put  them 
4own  as  incredible.  I  shall  not  fttrther  dwell  on  Mrs 
Croad's  and  Laura  Bridgraan's  case ;  I  have  done  this  at 
length,  but  shall  occasionally  refer  to  them  by  way  of 
analogy  and  explanation,  when  I  draw  my  inferences. 

case  1.     BUND,  deaf,  AND  DUMB. 

Prior  to  this  there  are  several  cases,  but  being  the  first 
in  this  series,  I  number  it  one,  and  will  number  them  in 
succession  for  reference.  This  case  I  take  from  Dr  Kitto's 
"  Lost  Senses,"  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  giving  quo- 
tations, I  shall  give  the  facts  without  the  whole  of  the 
details.  The  case  I  am  about  to  give  came  under  the 
notice  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  before  Mrs  Croad's  time  but 
when  first  reading  it  I  thought  I  was  reading  Mrs  Croad's 
case,  as  they  are  alike  in  every  respect  except  that  in  Mrs 
Croad's  case  she  has  the  paralyzed  limbs.  This  lady 
became  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  from  small-pox  ;  she  also 
became  the  subject  periodically  of  daily  paroxysma'of  the 
most  dreadful  suffering,  and  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
became  so  contracted  that  she  could  not  swallow  any  kind 
of  aliment ;  it  would  have  been  supposed  that  this  would 
shorten  her  misery.  She  remained  in  this  condition  for 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  during  that  time  living  by  sue- 
tion,  the  same  as  Mrs  Croad,  who  has  lived  by  stiction 
arising  from  look-jaw  and  something  in  her  throat  for 
some  ten  years.  The  same,  or  similar,  conditions  in  these 
two  sufferers  in  a  certain  degree  produce  like  results  and 
it  is  by  these  comparisons  we  arrive  a*  truth.  "Under  the 
deprivation  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech  (says  Dr  Kitto), 
this  lady  became  ao  exquisitely  sensitive  that  she  would 
discover  the  different  colours  of  silk  or  flannels,  and  was 
aware  of  the  presence  of  any  stranger  in  the  room  with 
her.  A  lady,  a  friend  of  the  sufiFerer,  having  on  an  apron 
which  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  was  embroidered 

with  silk  of  different  colours,  after  applying  the 

attentively  to  the  figure  of  the  embroidery,  she  said  it  was 
red,  blue,  and  green.  This  lady  having  a  pink  ribbon  on 
her  head,  was  still  desirous  of  satisfying  herself  and  remov- 
ing all  doubts ;  after  feeling  she  said  the  colour  was 
pink. 

She  not  only  distinguished  colour,  but  the  different 
shades  of  colour.  This  lady  was  conscious  of  her  uncom- 
mon infirmities,  and  was  very  adverse  to  seeing  strangers, 
hence  generally  kept  in  her  chamber.  One  day  she  was 
invited  downstairs  to  sit  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  being 
assured  there  was  no  stranger  present.  She  at  length 
consented,  and  went  down,  but  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened  she  started  back  and  vrithdrew  to  her  room  much 
displeased,  and  alleged  that  there  was  a  stranger  in  the 
room,  and  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  impose  on 
her.  The  fact  was,  a  stranger  had  come  in  while  the  lady 
had  gone  upstairs  to  invite  her  down.  When  she  was 
satisfied  she  was  not  imposed  on,  she  was  asked  how  she 
detected  the  stranger  on  the  door  being  opened.  She 
stated  by  smell.  Mrs  Croad  has  the  same  power,  but  she 
detects  more  from  the  invisible  nerve-atmosphere  which 
radiates  from  the  iniividual  and  infringes  on  her  own 
sphere  and  she  drinks  in  a  knowledge  of  the  person's 
physical  and  moral  nature  by  a  kind  of  influx.  But  Jane 
Bruce,  the  blind,  deaf,   and  dumb  sufferer  referred  to  iu 


my  earlier  articles,  written  three  years  ago,  detected  by 
amell,  and  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dresses  or  pairs  of 
stockings,  after  they  had  been  washed  and  thrown  in  a 
heap,  she  would  select  her  own  by  the  sense  of  smell  rather 
than  by  touch.  This  lady  would  also  distinguish  friends 
and  stransrera  by  the  touch  of  the  hand  t  her  needlework 
was  uncommonly  neat  and  exact,  it  conld  scarcely  be 
equalled  ;  her  writing  was  executed  with  the  same  neatness 
and  precision  as  her  needlework  ;  the  lines  even,  and  the 
letters  placed  at  equal  distance  from  each  other  ;  but  .the 
most  extraordinary  circnmstancfe  was  that  By  some  means 
she  conld  discover  where  a  letter  or  word  had  been  omitted 
and  woald  place  the  caret  under  in  the  right  place  for  the 
word  over.  It  was  her  custom  to  sit  up  in  bed  at  night  to 
work  or  write  when  pain  or  any  other  cause  kept  her 
awake.  (Mrs  Croad  pursues  precisely  the  same  course, 
and  writes  and  knits  nicely  considering  that  one  hand  is 
paralyzed).  In  both  cases  the  ladies  were  educated  before 
they  lost  their  sight.  What  is  more  wonderful  still  is  the 
beautiful  writing  of  Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  of  Boston 
Asylum,  who  was  blind,  deaf,  and  damb  from  infancy  ;  all 
the  avenues  of  communication  were  closed,  she  dwelt  in 
darkness  and  silence,  "  as  dark  and  silent  as  the  tomb  " 
yet  she  was  taught  to  understand  reading  and  writing.  '  I 
sent  her  my  earlier  articles,  in  which  I  drew  the  analogy 
between  the  remarkable  features  of  her  case  and  Mrs 
Croad's  ;  they  were  read  to  her  so  that  she  could  under- 
stand them  ;  they  comprised  some  fifteen  columns  of  this 
paper.  She  wrote  to  me  herself  and  acknowleged  them  by 
a  letter  written  m  her  own  hand,  a  beautiful  letter  so  full 
of  sympathy  and  Christlike  sentiment. 

Dr  Kitto  goes  on  to  say  of  this  lady  that  her  powers 
seemed  so  remarkably  strange  that  it  was  doubted  whether 
some  faint  remains  of  sight  and  hearing  did  not  remain  • 
many  experiments  were  made  to  settle  the  matter  but 
great  cantion  was  necessary,  for  some  of  these  experiments 
being  accidently  discovered  by  her.  she  fell  into  a  violent 
convulsion ;  the  thought  of  being  suspected  of  insincerity 
or  of  being  capable  of  acting  so  wicked  a  part  as  to  f  ei-'n 
infirmities,  was  more  than  she  could  bear;  this  nev'er 
V]r  '°  .P'O'loce  agony  of  mind  not  less  visible  than  that 
of  the  body  ;  on  another  occasion,  by  Occident,  this  lady 
detected  a  gentleman  in  the  act  of  testing  her,  upon  which 
she  fell  into  most  violent  convulsions,  from  which  she  was 
not  without  difficulty  recovered.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  himself, 
seeing  her  remarkable  powers,  entertained  doubts  respect- 
ing the  facts,  but  he  was  permitted  to  satisfy  himself  with 
what  experiments  he  thought  proper,  and  he  at  length 
declared  his  conviction  that  she  was  totally  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb ;  this  lady  was  eventually  restored  to  health  bat 
never  recovered  her  sight,  speech,  nor  hearing.  Mrs 
Croad  as  I  have  started,  was  doubted  in  the  same  way  until 
she  submitted  herself  to  the  most  oruciale  test. 

Here  I  would  note  again  the  cruelties '  these  poor 
sufferers  are  subject  to  by  persons  s-iid  to  be  educated,  and 
to  whom  one  would  give  credit  for  better  breeding,  which 
crttelties  are  intensified  to  the  sufferers  by  their  high  strun-^ 
and  refaned  sensibilities.  If  there  was  less  professional 
dash,  and  less  red  tape,  and  a  more  painstaking,  honest 
investigation,  every  facility  would  be  given  to  reach  the 
truth,  and  a  new  held  opened  up  worthy  of  our  highest 
research.  But  unfortunately  some  men  tremble  at  new 
discoveries,  especially  if  they  overthrow  their  own  theories; 
thus  ft  new  discovery  is  received  by  such  with  vexation! 
However,  the  pressure  is  now  coming,  slowly  but  surely, 
and  cannot  be  resisted ;  and  the  suspicions,  objections,  and 
obstacles  raised  must  sooner  or  later  give  way  before  the 
light  01  truth. 

Dr  Kitto  gives  other  cases  in  his  work  where  the  blind 
can  describe  colour,  but  this  is  a  rare  gift ;  scarcely  one  in 
five  thousand  possess  it.  and  as  I  have  previonsl,  stated, 
during  ft  period  of  over  40  or  50  years  there  was  not  a 
single  patient  entering  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Bristol  who 
cou^d  describe  colour  It  was  said  that  Laura  Bridgman 
could  describe  colour  but  her  biographer  says  not,  and  Dr 
Kitto  says  of  her  '*  Like  other  persons  she  forms  an  idea 
(vague  of  course)  about  colour,  she  thinks  that  black  is  a 
dirty  colour,  that  the  ground  is  black  ;  another  says  black 
18  rough  and  white  is  smooth,  but  the  power  to  describe 
colour  ad  in  the  cases  referred  to,  she  has  not." 

CASE  No.  2. 
James  MitcheU  was  born  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  Dr 
Kitto  in  recording  this  case  says  :-"  Not  until  the  present 
century  has  any  example  of  a  person  born  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb,  been  recorded,  and  after  our  first  awful  shock  of 
surprise,  our  curiosity  is  awakened  to*bserve  a  case  go 
mysterious,  and  one  so  eminently  worthy  of  philosophical 
investigation.  James  Mitchell,  thus  afflicted,  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  Abbe  de 
C  Lppe  Always  ingenious  and  humane,  had  offered  to  under- 
take  the  instruction  of  such  a  chUd  of  deprivation,  on  the 
supposition  that  touch  may  be  employed  as  a  medium  of 
mental  commnmcation."  Here  is  suggested  the  idea  of 
thought-reading  by  touch,  treated  at  length  in  the  earlier 
articles. 

THE   FIRST  PBINCIPLK8   Or  THE  AUDIPHONB 

were  manifestly  set  forth  in  the  experiences  of  James 
MitcheU  some  thirty  years  ago  or  more.  "  If  a  key  was 
given  him  he  would  immediately  begin  to  strike  his  teeth 
from  which  he  seemed  to  derive  great  satisfaction.  It  a 
piece  of  wood  were  given  him  in  the  place  of  a  key  he 
would  throw  it  away  with  expressions  of  uneasiness  and 
disappointment.  As  a  lad  he  was  strong  and  tractable  ; 
his  lather  and  friends  managed  him  easily,  for  after  he  had 
been  patted  on  the  head  gently,  he  would  readily  submit 
to  their  direction  and  guidance."  In  reading  this,  the 
thought  struck  me— how  much  there  is  in  a  kindly  pat  on 
the  head  or  shoulders ;  giye  a  schoolboy  this  tip  when  he 
deserves  encouragement,  it  cosU  nothing,  and  its  effects 
are  magical ;  there  is  so  much  in  a  kindly  pat,  it  linki 
soul  with  soul,  and  there  seems  an  influx  of  feeling  which 
even  the  deaf  and  blind  mute  know  well  how  to  appreci- 
ate. "It  was  customary  for  James  Mitchell  to  feel  the 
articles  in  a  room,  and  individuals,  by  running  his  hands 
up  and  down  their  person  and  dress.    If  anything  pleased 


him  he  patted  his  stomach,  as  if  that  organ  tfayeTiim 
pleasure.  His  principal  amusement  consisted  in  hammer- 
ing his  teeth  with  some  elastic  substance,  such  as  a  key, 
,  and  he  was  very  angry  when  checked  ;  if  a  bunch  of  keys 
were  given  him  he  tried  each  separately,  by  suspending  it 
between  two  of  his  fingers  to  allow  it  to  vibrate  freely,  and 
after  tinkling  them  along  the  teeth,  he  selected  from  the 
sound  the  one  which  seemed  to  please  him  most." 

"Lord  Brougham  having  observed  the  circumstance, 
brought  to  him  a  musical  snnS.box  and  placed  it  between 
his  teeth  ;  this  not  only  seemed  to  excite  his  wonder,  but 
to  afford  him  exquisite  delight ;  his  father  and  sister 
remarked  that  they  never  saw  him  so  much  interested 
before.  "While  the  instrument  continued  to  play,  he  held 
it  between  his  teeth  ;  when  the  air  was  ended  he  continued 
to  hold  it  loose  in  bis  mouth,  and  to  examine  it  minutely 
with  his  fingers,  expressing  by  big  gesture  andconateoance 
the  greatest  cnnouty." 

Whether  Mr  Khodes  of  America,  the  inventor  of  the 
audiphone  (by  which  Mrs  Croad  and  others  are  enabled  to 
hear)  has  seen  this,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  here  are  the  first 
principles  of  the  audiphone,  discovered  by  a  blind  and  deaf 
mute.  Mr  Rhodes  himself  being  deaf,  matured  it  and 
brought  it  to  perfection.  The  first  principles  of  most  of 
our  great  discoveries  hlive  originated  after  a  similar 
manner ;  they  all  have  o|pparently  a  kind  of  fore-runner ; 
it  was  so  with  steam  by  its  first  lifting  the  cover  of  the 
kettle  ;  glass  by  kindling  a.  fixe  on  the  sand  ;  electricity 
by  Qalvan's  pile  ;  so  the  telephone  and  other  great  inven- 
tions ;  and  by  and  bye  the  blind  will  see,  of  which  discovery 
we  have  just  the  foregleams,  to  prepare  the  way  before  the 
dawn  and  rise  of  the  invention.  Speaking  of  the  deaf 
hearing,  Dr  Kitto  was  himself  deaf  ;  he  tried  various 
sonorous  bodies  on  his  teeth,  such  as  keys,  the  edge  of  ft 
wine  glass,  or  a  small  bell ;  the  sensation  to  him  was 
simply  that  of  percussion,  without  any  trace  of  musical 
sound  ;  the  application  of  a  musical  box  to  his  teeth  pro- 
duced the  perception  of  a  kind  of  w  quick  vibration  ; 
although  without  musical  sound  it  was  a  pleasant  sensa- 
tion. My  impression  is  that  had  the  audiphone  then  been 
invented,  from  Dr  Kitto' s  experience  he  would  have  heard 
distinctly ;  the  pounds  would  have  been  collected  into  order 
and  conveyed  distinct  ideas,  the  auditory  nerve  not  being 
diseased,  though  the  drum  o!  the  ears  was  destroyed  or 
incapable  of  receiving  sounds.  After  Mrs  Croad's  hearing 
had  been  locked  up  many  years,  the  sound  of  the  musical 
box,  without  the  audiphone,  would  be  a  kind  of  wire,  but 
with  the  audiphone  the  beautiful  airs  and  music  of  her 
healthful  days  again  began  to  steal  in  upon  her  spirit,  and 
move  her  to  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude  such  as  can  be 
only  realized  by  one  who  has  so  long  been  deprived  of  the 
senses. 

STRANGERS  KNOV7  BY  SCENT. 

Referring  to  James  Mitchell's  remarkable  powers — 
"  When  strangers  approached  he  eagerly  touched  some 
part  of  the  body,  commonly  the  sleeve,  which  he  held  near 
the  nose,  and  after  two  or  three  strong  inspirations 
through  the  nostrils,  he  appeared  to  decide  in  his  opinion. 
If  unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  to  a  distance,  with 
every  appearance  of  disgust ;  if  favourable,  he  showed  a 
disposition  to  become  more  intimate,  and  expressed  by  his 
countenance  more  or  less  satisfaction."  Here  again,  as 
previously  referred  to,  every  individual  is  surrounded  by 
his  own  moral  atmosphere,  which  these  afflicted  individuals 
are  very  sensitive  to,  and  by  this  deeper  inhering  sense 
they  drink  in  the  qualities  of  the  man.  These  sufferers 
have  keener  and  quicker  perceptions  of  character  than  we 
are  aware  of  ;  the  very  dress  we  wear  is  permeated  with 
our  inner  life,  and  they  are  the  superiors  of  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  mouths  ta  speak.  This  power 
of  scent  is  very  marked  in  certain  animals,  who  will  trace 
for  miles  that  which  our  senses  are  not  capable  of  detect- 
ing. "  When  Mitchell  wished  for  food,  he  would  approach 
his  mother  and  sister,  and  touch  them  in  an  expressive 
manner,  carrying  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  then  pointing 
to  the  cupboard.  When  wanting  to  get  to  bed,  he  would 
incline  his  head  sideways  ;  he  would  indicate  riding  by 
bringing  the  fingers  of  each  hand  together  under  his  foot  to 
imitate  the  stirrup  ;  a  shoemaker  by  drawing  the  thread  ; 
and  a  tailor  by  signs  of  sewing  ;  "  These  facts  show,"  says 
Dr.  KittOi  that  he  was  conscious  and  endswed  with 
some  means  of  interpreting  signs  without  contact,  by  some 
incomprehensible  faculty  which  nature  had  given  him." 
It  is  said  that  insects  have  a  refined  sense  that  we  have 
not,  and  is  suggestive  of  the  antena  or  feelers  by  which 
they  communicate  one  with  another.  But  1  will  presently 
endeavour  to  give  you  ^solution  rf  this  wonderful  power, 
and  the  modus  operanai,  which  to  me  is  conclusive  from 
the  facts  and  phenomena  of  various  cases,  and  I  will  bring 
one  case  to  the  solution  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  of  gamblers  that  they  study  the  expressions  of 
the  faces  of  those  they  play  with,  and  with  a  keen  eye 
watching  the  emotions,  notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of 
expressions  the  face  can  give,  they  will  read  the  counten- 
ance and  win,  which  to  them  is  n  kind  of  thought-transfer- 
ence . 

But  when  we  come  to  those  who  have  no  eyes,  and  are 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  yet  see  the  gifts  and  the  remarkable 
compensatory  powers  that  are  evolved  and  unfolded, 
these  poor  sufferers  teach  us  that  the  resources  of  the 
human  soul  are  beyond  computation. 

THE     EXPERIENCE      OF     JAMES     MITCHELL— WHO     WAS 

BORN   BLIND,  DEAF,  AND   DUMB— CONCERNING 

DEATH. 

"  The  incident  connected  with  his  father's  death  was 
very  touching,  and  the  agitation  he  expressed  on  approach- 
ing the  coffin  ;  he  turned  about  rapidly  and  sniffed  very 
much,  guiding  himself  by  the  smell.  On  approaching  the 
coffin  he  smelt  it  most  eagerly  for  several  seconds,  then 
embraced  the  coffin  and  laid  his  face  on  the  lid,  while  his 
countenance  exhibited  marks  of  the  most  fervid  sorrow. 
When  about  to  be  removed,  he  clung  to  it  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  removed  by 
force  ;  several  mornings  after  be  went  to  visit  his  father's 
grave  :  he  patted  tiie  turf  which  had  been  laid  over  it,  and 


at  last,  as  if  hopeless  of  his  father's  retnrnTWTiecame ' 
exceedingly  sorrowful,  even  unto  tears."  This  reminds 
me  of  the  early  experience  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  her 
impressions  when  first  she  touched  the  body  of  a  departed 
friend,  and  her  deep  sorrow  when  she  lost  her  tutor  and 
faithful  friend  Dr.  How,  who,  in  educating  her,  overcame 
seeming  impossibilities.  In  her  early  experience  she  had 
no  conception  of  what  death  wos,  no  idea  of  the  existence  I 
of  a  God  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  a  future  state  ; 
but  as  she  grew  up  into  life  she  began  to  ask  questions  as  I 
to  the  mystery  of  her  being,  and  why  she  was  ;  the  soul 
began  to  reach  out  for  the  light,  and  seek  after  its  Maker, 
which  seeking  ultimatelv  led  her  to  the  truth,  and  to  be- 
lieve and  realise  in  her  soul  the  great  central  verities ;  i 
further,  .=!he  felt  herself  a  sinner,  and  the  need  of  a  Saviour '; 
this  seeking  led  to  her  conversion,  and  she  was,  though 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  baptiiod  on  a  profession  of  her  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aud  became  a  member  of  a 
Christian  church,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again  in  my  last 
series,  when  I  write  on  the  higher  phase  of  Christian 
experiences  ;  the  experience  of  the  New  Zealand  savage, 
and  other  Christian  testimonies  where  the  soul  witnesses' 
with  its  Maker  ;  there  is  no  condition  of  our  race  hopeless 
Referring;  again  to  the  incidents  in  Mitchell's  life,  "  Once, 
at  no  great  distance  from  home,  he  met  a  person  ridin" 
upon  a  horse  which  had  been  purchased  a  few  weeks  before 
of  his  mother  ;  on  feeling  the  animal  he  seemed  instantly 
to  recognise  it ;  the  rider  dismounted  to  see  how  the  lad 
would  conduct  himself,  and  was  much  amused  to  find  that 
he  ltd  the  horse  to  his  mother's  stable,  took  off  the  saddle 
and  bridle,  put  corn  before  him,  then  withdrew,  locking 
the  door  aud  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket."  What  more 
could  ,\  person  have  done  with  two  good  eyes  ? 

THE     SOUL     OF     THE    BLIND    REACHING    OUT    TOR    ITS 
GOD— WITNESSING   WITH  THE  LIGHT   OP  TRUTH. 

"  J.  Mitchell  used  to  accompany  the  family  to  church 
behaved  quietly,  and  habitually  knelt  alF  family  prayer!'^ 
Tfcree  months  after  bis  father's  death  a  clergyman  was  in 
the  house  on  Sunday  evening,  when  he  pointed  to  his 
father's  bible,  then  made  a  sign  for  the  family  to  kneel. 
This  is  an  interesting  fact,  but  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  draw  any  inferences  from  it  respecting  his  possessing 
religious  sentiment."  But  from  the  facts  aad  experiences 
I  have  given,  with  others  to  follow,  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
there  is  that  something  within  the  soul  that  reaches  up  to 
its  Maker  ;  it  is  the  divine  spark  that  has  an  affinity  with 
its  God,  and  was  put  there  by  God  Himself.  It  could  not 
evolve  it  it  was  not  involved  ;  though  man  is  in  a  dis- 
organised state  through  the  fall,  within  the  ruins  of  his 
nature  there  is  the  impress  of  Deity.  Like  the  bulb  or 
seed  that  has  fallen  and  germinated  in  the  dark  cellar,  it 
grows  up  tall,  colourless,  and  sickly,  and  it  puts  out  its 
hands  and  tendrils  towards  the  window  or  chink  in  the 
wall  ;  it  reaches  for  the  light ;  when  it  spreads  its  leaves 
through  the  crevice  it  takes  hue  and  colour  and  drinks  in 
the  light.  So  the  soul  reaches  out  for  God.  "  My  soul 
longeth,"  said  David,  "  yea  thirstuth  for  the  living  God." 
He  alone  can  fill  the  void,  He  alone  can  satisfy. 

"  Now  it  has  been  said  that  we  have  no  means  whereby 
we  can  ascertain  how  persons  so  afflicted  get  a  knowledge 
of  persons  and  things  and  their  surroundings,  yet  they 
seem  to  reason  and  think  in  the  same  plane  as  others  who 
get  their  experience  through  their  natural  senses."  I  say 
we  have  the  means  ;  they  are  discovered  by  myself,  and 
now  I  will  bring  yon  to  the  solution  of  this  question  by 
facts  gleaned  from  my  own  investigation.  I  say  discovered 
by  myself  because  others  may  lay  claim  to  it ;  how  I  arrive 
at  and  prove  my  conclusions  I  will  make  clear.  First 
notice  the  testimonies  given  that  man  is  an  organic  whole 
apart  from  his  physical  organization  ;  this  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  inner  senses  remain  intact  in  spite  of  any 
accident  that  happens  to  the  natural  senses ;  this  any 
reasonable  man  wUl  admit  on  the  facts  &  testimonies  given. 
Now  comes  the  question — what  is  the  experience  of  those 
born  blind  ?  We  must  first  get  the  experience  of  persons 
who  were  born  blind  and  then  restored  to  sight.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  I  have  the  experience  of  two  thus 
restored  who  have  written  me  personally.  I  shall  give  it 
you,  then  I  shall  give  yon  the  oxperience  of  one  born  with 
sight  and  perfect  natural  senses,  but  who  became  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb,  and  her  experience  after  she  lost  her 
sight ;  the  comparisons  drawn  between  the  different  con- 
ditions, and  the  facts  connected  with  them,  will  help  me  to 
explain  how  James  Mitchell  and  others  do  the  remarkable 
things  they  do.  The  problem  will  be  solved  and  the  blind 
will  yet  see. 

THE  EXPERIENCE    OF    ONE  BORN  BLIND  AND  RES- 
TORED TO  SIGHT. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  in  company  with  a  minister, 
and  referring  to  the  subject  in  which  I  was  interesting  my. 
self,  he  said  he  knew  a  friend  who  was  born  blind  but  res- 
tored  to  sight ;  I  felt  I  should  much  like  his  experience, 
and  asked  for  his  name  and  address.  I  wrote  to  the 
gentleman,  putting  various  questions,  to  which  ho  kindly 
responded  ;  I  had  purposed  giving  simply  a  quotation  from 
his  letter,  but  as  the  spirit  of  the  letter  commends  itself  to 
me  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  full.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a 
full  and  thankful  heart,  and  an  example  of  earnest  effort 
tor  the  Lord  :— 

CASE  3. 

-*  -  -'ApriHath,  1883. 
"J.  GiLLlNGHAM,— Dear  Sir, — I  trust  you  will  not 
think  me  discourteous  in  not  answering  your  letter  before 
this.  I  should  have  answered  it  at  once,  but  I  suffer  very 
much  from  nervousness  owing  to  weak  digestive  power  and 
over  mental  work.  I  have  to  preach  five  times  a  week, 
teach  a  day  school,  and  do  the  pastoral  work  of  a  widely- 
scattered  people ;  and  any  extra  work,  however  small, 
means  something  considerable  to  me.  As  regards  the 
question  concerning  which  yon  wrote  me,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  was  blind  until  my  14th  year,  not  seeing  the  light  of 
the  sun,  to  my  knowledge ;  about  which  time  I  was 
brought  into  contact  with  a  medical  botanist,  who  under- 
took to  give  me  the  sight  of  my  right  eye  within  six  weeks, 
which  he  did.  The  means  he  used  were  ointment  put 
under  the  lid  of  the  eye,  a  stream  of  cold  water  applied  on 
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the  nape  of  the  neck  every  morning,  twci  powders  and  some 
herbal  medicine  daily ;  and  about  the  thirty-seyenth  or 
eighth  day  I  perceived  a  glimmer  of  light — a  light  I  shall 
nerer  forget  while  life  is  mine.  My  experience  while  blind 
was  anything  but  an  unhappy  one  :  I  conld  enjoy  the 
laugh,  the  talk,  and  the  mischief  of  my  play  fellow,  and 
after  bearing  the  voice  and  step  of  a  boy  or  man,  and  being 
told  the  name,  I  could  very  readily  recognise  them  again, 
and  was  seldom  mistaken.  I  could  tell  all  my  brothers 
sisters,  and  nearest  friends  if  they  stole  upon  me  unawares 
by  passing  my  hand  over  their  faces.  I  could  always  go 
alone  any  journey  I  had  been  taken  once  ;  I  scarcely  ever 
fell  pver  anything  or  ran  nga^i^st  it  to  hqrt  myself,  as  I 
was  always  apprised  of  dajjgey  before  I  came  into  it  by  an 
influence  peculiar  to  my  state.  If  the  obstruction  in  my 
way  was  a  cart,  a  barrow,  a  chair,  a  stone  heap,  or  the 
like,  there  seemed  to  be  a  compression  of  the  air  which 
signalled  the  obstruction.  If  I  was  coming  to  a  pit  or  hole 
my  footstep  at  once  began  to  have  a  different  sound,  which 
warned  me  of  the  danger  a-head.  And  thus  God  made  my 
afliction  comparatively  light.  My  ideas  of  shape  and 
things  were  aa  correct  as  they  are  now.  If  I  was  told  a 
thing  was  a  square,  and  I  was  allowed  to  feel  it,  I  knew 
ever  afterwards  what  a  square  was,  &c.  I  had  no  idea  of 
colour,  but  I  had  of  weight  and  distance  ;  yet  when  I  first 
looked  upon  the  grand  world  my  God  had  placed  me  in 
my  delight  could  find  no  expression,  nor  can  I  yet  tell  what 
I  felt.  Oli,the  debt  I  owe  my  God ;  it  makes  me  weep 
though  glacT'to  own.  But  I  owe  to  Him  a  still  greater 
debt,  for  He  has  restored  my  spiritual  sight.  J"riend,  do 
you  knovy  anything  of  the  great  spiritual  sight-restorer, 
'Jesui.  It  you  do  not,  pr^y  at  once  that  you  may.  No 
sight  is  so  valuable,  no  joy  is  so  great,  as  the  sight  of  see' 
ing  and  the  joy  of  knowing  Jesus. 

After  I  was  fully  sighted  with  the  fight  eye,  I  very  fre^ 
qnently  used  my  hands  for  eyes  aa  before  when  deeply  in 
thought,  but  my  father  reasoned  with  me,  ^ud  in  the  end 
he  had  to  punish  me  for  my  folly.  O  !  sir,  may  my  God 
ever  keep  my  spiritual  eyes,  as  well  as  my  natural  eye, 
engaged  in  looking  unto  the  good. 
';  Please  make  all  excuses  for  my  scribble,  as  I  feel  very 
r  nervous  to-night ;  I  have  been  in  school  all  day  to  four. 
Since  then  I  have  been  a  three-miles  journey  out,  coa- 
ducted  a  service,  and  walked  bftds,  making  m  uUea  of  ct 

walk.  I  am  ill-fitted  for  writing,  but  I  cannot  keep  yon 
longer  without  a  letter.  When  your  articles  on  blindness 
are  printed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them. 

"  Yours  trnly, 

"E.  W." 

OASE  i. 
BORN  BLIND  BUT  EESTORED  TO  SIGHT. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  Dr.  Bell  Taylor's 
pamphlet,  of  Nottingham,  referring  to  cases  of  blind  per- 
sons restored  to  sight  by  an  operation  ;  having  his  pamph- 
let, I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  one  of  his  patients  who 
was  born  blind. 

The  patient,  Mrs  Broomhead,  of  Hathersays,  says — "  I 
was  born  just  so  as  to  discern  light  from  darkness,  and 
that  only  by  holding  my  head  on  one  side.  I  was  like  this 
for  forty-nine  years ;  after  the  operation,  I  could  see  the 
light  straight  forward  (this  with  the  use  of  glasses),  but 
could  not  see  well  enough  to  get  my  living.  The  objects 
I  used  to  know  by  touch  when  I  could  discern  a  little  by 
sight  seemed  to  me  very  like  what  I  had  seen  them  in 
imagination  ;  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  good  I  have 
received,"  &c. 

Now  the  point  I  wish  to  lay  stress  on  is  this  —the  objeets 
appearing  the  same  to  touch  when  blind  as  when  they  are 
received  through  the  natural  visual  organ.  Mr  Wilson 
says  the  same — "  that  his  idea  of  shape  and  things  when 
blind  were  as  correct  as  they  are  now."  This  is  testimony 
of  the  highest  worth  ;  not  seeing  the  light  of  the  snu,  to 
his  knowledge,  till  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  having  no 
idea  of  colour— which  but  few  blind  have — yet  when  res- 
t^ed  to  sight  objects  and  things  appeared  to  the  mind  the 
same  as  when  blind.  This  proves  what  I  before  stated, 
that  the  fingers  (or  any  other  part)  serve  as  the  eyes, '  and 
the  medium  nerve  of  the  arm  as  the  optic  nerve  to  convey 
perfect  impressions  to  the  mind^  In  Mrs  Croad's  case 
(and  Laura  Bridgman's)  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot 
served  as  the  ear.  Now  to  come  to  Mrs 'Croad's  case  again, 
when  describing  photos  and  objects,  whether  they  touch 
the  face  or  are  touched  with  the  fingers,  the  objects  come 
to  her  mind  in  the  darkest  room  as  a  flash  of  light,  and  she 
says  they  appear  to  her  as  if  reflected  in  a  looking  glass, 
and  the  impression  is  intensified  after  the  hand  has  passed 
over  the  objects  several  times,  so  that  those  objects  can  be 
recalled  to  the  mind  at  any  moment  aa  if  they  had  been 
seen  through  the  natural  eye.  Mrs  Croad  knew  what  it 
was  before  losing  her  sight  to  see  things  reflected  in  a 
looking  glass,  she  was  enabled  to  draw  the  analogy.  This 
corroborates  Mr  Wilson's  and  Mrs  Brombead's  state- 
ments, and  now  you  can  understand  why  James  Mitchell 
and  others  who  have  lost  their  eposes,  do  the  marvellous 
things  they  do.  I  feel  convinQ^4>7  the  study  of  these 
cases,  and  putting  the  facts  in  %  way  I  have,  I  have  my- 
self given  the  clearest  solution  to  these  mysteries  that 
has  ever  yet  beeu  offered.  I  trust  you  will  not  think  this 
ostentatious  ;  I  have  not  made  the  remark  in  this  spirit, 
but  with  a  full  conviction  that  I  have  given  you  a  key  to 
the  facts,  and  put  them  so  clearly  that  you  cannot  fail  to 
follow  the  successive  steps  by  which  I  have  arrived  at  my 
conclusions,  and  I  further  add  that  without  these  combined 
experiences  and  testimonies,  the  conclusions,  so  far  as  we 
can  at  present  see,  could  not  have  been  arrived  at ;  they 
may  be  intuitively  suggested,  but  now  they  are  proved.  In 
concluding  my  remarks  on  Mr  Wilson's  case,  yon  will 
note  that  he  possessed  the  same  power  as  Mrs  Croad  of 
knowing  persons  by  passing  his  hand  down  over  their  face, 
but  with  no  perception  of  colour  ;  this  power  is  rare,  and 
there  must  be  a  peculiar  abnormal  state  of  the  nerves  to 
produce  it.  With  some  who  have  these  senses  there  is 
color  blindness,  and  no  perception  of  colour  ;  as  in  the 
Chinese,  they  have  no  perception  of  prospective,  and  in 
drawing  a  picture  the  objects  are  drawn  stan  jing  one  upon 
Another  ;    but  in  some  it  is  unfolding,  proving  it  is  there 


but  not  developed  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  some  savages 
\-^  Y?!®  "^  perception  of  number,  and  would  find  it 
difficult  to  count  the  fingers.  A  remarkable  case  where 
there  was  no  perception  of  color  by  one  possessinir  his 
senses,  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Priestley  some  years 
ago.  When  young  the  person  thus  deprived  observed  that 
other  children  could  observe  and  distinguish  the  cherries 
on  the  trees  by  as  he  thought,  some  pretended  difference 
ot  colour,  but  he  could  not  distinguish  them  from  the 
leaves  except  by  their  different  size  and  shape.  Large  and 
small  objects  he  could  see  as  well  os  others,  yet  he  could 
distinguish  white  from  black;  a  striped  ribbon  he  distin- 
gmshed  from  a  plain  one,  but  he  could  not  tell  what  color 
except  by  guesses;  dark  colours  were  often  mistaken  for 
black  but  he  never  imagined  white  to  be  a  dark  colour  nor 
dark  to  be  white ;  these  cases  are  exceptional  in  persons 
who  possess  sight,  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable  where 
persons  describe  colour  who  have  no  sight ;  this  evidentlv 
does  not  belong  to  the  natural  eye,  but  arises  from  some 
power  to  be  unfolded  from  within. 


TPE  GOODSON   GAZETTE. 


Saturday,  November  24,  i88j. 


Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Supc-rintendent  of 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Mass,,  paid  the  our  Inst,  a  pleasant  call 
this  week,  He  lias  been  travellintc  for 
about  a  month,  visiting  the  various  Ins- 
titutions, He  arrived  in  Staunton  on 
Tuesday  from  the  west,  and  left  for 
Washington  on  Wednesday  evening  to 
meet  an  engagement  there,  Perkins 
Institute,  or  South  Boston  School,  as  it 
is  sometimes  callf^d,  is  regarded  as  the 
best  in  tl)is  country,  or  perhaps  any 
other.  It  was  founded  by  Dr,  Howe  in 
1832,  and  was  under  his  charge  until 
his  death  16  years  ago,  when  Mr,  Anag- 
nos, hissoninlaw,  succeeded  him.  It  is 
also  the  home  of  Lura  Briagman,  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  on  educa- 
tion, whom  Dr,  Howe  achieved  a  sup- 
posed impossibility, 

The  school  is  well  endowed,  and  is 
supported  in  the  main  by  private  funds, 
The  state  makes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion to  it,  but  has  the  appointment  of 
ondy  «n«-third  of  its  Directory, 
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A'S  lAT-ERJESTINCh  EXIJCSPIilSE. 

The  greatest  entbusiasm  .ind  activity  prevail 
among  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  tlia 
HInul  for  the  iirojecl  ot  a  separate  kindersartea 
establishment.  These  sijrhtless  youns'  people  ar^ 
getting  up  a  fair  in  aid  of  their  beloved  enteP" 
prise.  The  fair  is  to  be  held  in  their  schoolhousej 
and  managed  e.-^clusively  by  themselves.  The/ 
will  act  as  saleswomen,  directors,  etc.  The  pupils 
of  the  Locust-street  school  in  Everett,  hearing 
through  their  teacher  of  this  project,  sent  to  th« 
Sirls  at  the  institution  mb  ry.),  with  the  '  following 
brief  note,  written  in  a  very  beaurifuUiandby  on< 
ot  their  number  of  seven  years:— 
Mr.  Aj>a(f?>ox  :— 

l)e:ir  Sir,— \Ve  have  collected  a  little  money  for  th< 
blind  diiUiren's  Christmas  nrnsonf,  to  liel])  bUilil  a  Sfiliocl 
for  the  little  ones;  uiul  we  liopo  they  will  be  pleaseil  wiiii 
it,  beciiiijio  we  wiiiit  lo  make  tlieni  haiipv,  loo;  and  wa 
hope  they  will  have  Iheirsehonl  beloie  next   (Uu'latmas. 

TUK   ri-fll.S    OF   TllH    Loei.sT-STHllKT   SCIIUOL. 

To  this  touching  note  the  f oUoiviug  reply  was 
sent:— 

SofTil  Boston-,  Dec.  17, 1883. 

M;/  Dmr  Friends,— y own  ino^t  kind  and  welcome  nift  of 
five  dollars  tm  the  Mind  chllaien'skindei'(;iirten  was 
duly  reeeived  throngh  your  good  tCAGhei',  Miss  .Morse, 
and  I  wish  lo  tender  10  yuu  ov.v  lieiiriiest  thanks  ana 
ileepiist  s'ratllnde  for  it.  It  was  siieli  a  lovely  tlionxlif 
for  you  to  carry  out,  all  by  youi;-ielves.  When  an  enter 
prise  teeeives  llie  iielive  sympathy  of  ehiklri'ii  like  you, 
it  Is  sure  to  sni-eeed.  lieiievolcnee,  rooteil  and  reared  id 
the  terUle  soli  of  sneh  lender  and  piir«  ln;arls,  will  nol 
fail  to  prow,  and  to  draw  Its  ijolden  eirele  around  it.  i 
tniderstand  that  some  of  your  nuudier  weie  ulad  to  paii 
with  Ihe  sery  few  iiennles  that  (lii-y  liad  In  their  jrosSes- 
.sioH,  in  order  tli.at  tliey  nilglit  contril)nt(^  tiielr  mite  loq 
workof  pare  pliilantln'ai4y  and  tienelleent  jilely.  Whal 
a  l)enulifid  e.^aniple  isael  by  this  att  ol'  sell-denial  and 
lirotheriy  love  to  tljosc  who  roll  iiv  tl:e  alnmdanee  of 
wealili  and  waste  their  energies  in  the  mere  enjoymenC 
of  worldly  Inxnriesl 

Wisldiiij  that  me  pupils  of  many  a  seeul.nr  and  .'Snnilay 
seliool  in  Xcw  ICnstland  may  follow  yonr  noble  exaiiipla 
ami  lend  a  helpinii  hand  to  diosn  of  tlieir  little  liroilierj 
and  sisler.s  who  live  live  in  peroetaal  outward  <W>riciieia, 
1  remain,  deares!  ehiUlren,  with  cordial  tluiuks  Ironi  m» 
pupils,  their  teachers  and  m>'sell, 

.sincerely  your  friend,  >r.  AXAGlfOt, 

To  the  pupils  ot  ihe  Locust-street  schoot^ 
Kverett.  HasA. 


JBgaton  JautnaL 

WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 


SATURDAY  MORiflNG,  Dec.  22.  1893. 


Tlie  blind  man,  (icorge  Pippin,  who  lias  for 
year.?  showed  woiulerfiil  insenuity  in  bandilng 
irciEbt,  tending  switch,  etc..  tt  Slielburue  station 
is  dead.  Ho  had  been  blind  from  boylit)od.  and 
the  skin  be  displayed  at  various  kinds  ot  work 
Ineluding  upholstering,  which  he  lollowed  as  a 
ti-ade  for  some  time,  was  smiiily  niarveloiis, 

II.  S\'.  Itussell,  the  well-known  blind  musician 
of  Goifstowu,  has  been  married  to  Fannie  E.  Klug 
of  Greenwich,  Miiss.  Kind  friends  made  them 
many  ttilta. 

Kii  ^K I  >'in  r  i!"-^"*^  iiuiiui'  1 1  |ii»iMiJj:Vi™,iinj|iiJn  iiiiTnrTBit 

PROVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 

f 

\T 

Thursday  Evening,  Dec.  13,  '83, 

iflaBhairsauck  dscampmrnc  C'cuccrt. 

The  famous  American  Uand,  with  ils  accom- 
plished soloists  and  brass  quartette,  Ali.ss  Eo.?e 
Stewart,  soprauo,  Mr.  J.  T.  Cobb,  humorist,  and 
Master  Able  Howland,  alio  horn  soloist,  from  the 
rerkins  Institute  for  the  K'.iad,  gavea  UcllKUtful 
enterlalument  at  Infantry  Armory  Hall,  Thursday 
evening,  which  w.-»s  pioloused  neyond  two  hours  by 
the  jierslstenv  and  greedy  demand  for  addiiioual 
numbers  to  the  pio-^'ramme,  which  was  guoii- 
naturuUly  compiled  with.  Of  the  Instrumeniutloii 
uy  the  band,  it  is  nauecessary  to  repeat  the  en- 
comiums wuitli  it  has  received  In  all  parts  of  the 
couniry  as  a  talented  and  wed-discipltued  or^aai- 
zution,  havbiK  acidcvod  a  high  fepuialion  la  its 
artistic  and  masterly  execmlon  ot  eiasiical  music 
of  tlie  best  order,  jiessrs.  Church,  l*adley,  Krall 
and  Fischer  rendered  their  solo  numbers  with 
skill  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  the  recitative 
and  ana,  "fhe  heart  bowed  down,"  Balfe,  by  Mr. 
Krall,  with  Enjtllsih  horn  ebllgato  by  Mr. 
I'iscl'Cr,  winning  pleasant  recognition  In  Its  deli- 
cacy and  smoothness  of  treatment.  Miss  Stew.trt 
saiiR  the  recitative  and  aria  from  "Miiinou,"'  and 
laler  the  familiar  ballad,  "Good-byo  Summer," 
Tostl,  and  her  vocal  Ism  wss  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  skillful  exeouUon  rather  than  for  purily  and 
sympathetic  expression.  Perhaps  her  most  ac- 
ceptable selection  was  "The  .Suwanec  Kiver,"iu 
wiijch  the  tender  sentiment  found  more  Imores- 
slve  Illustration.  The  comedy  element  was  sup- 
plied In  rcrroshing  contrast  by  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
boston,  whose  humorous  souks,  anil  clever  dialect 
Imitations,  and  ainusluK  antics  kept  the  audience 
In  the  best  of  spirits.  Master  llowli^iul  displayed 
remarkable  skill,  for  one  so  youne.  In  his  perform- 
ance upon  the  alto  horn,  and  Miss  I'atterson  and 
W.  Katon  Brown,  as  piano  accompanists,  presided 
very  acceptably.    The  hall  was  couilortabiy  filled. 


TPE  GOODSON   GAZETTE. 


Saturday,  November  to,  i8Sj. 


Latjba  Bridgman  at  the  age  of  54  is 
stilt  an  inmate  of  the  south  Boston  asy 
lum  for  the  blind.  It  i.<  said  that  she 
is  Very  industrious  and  always  keeps 
her  hands  engaged  with  knitting  or  sew- 
ing, when  not  talking  with  her  fingers. 
Launi  cnj'n's  company,  and  will  keep 
call<!rs  engtiged  in  eon  versution  on  the 
fingers  spelling  into  her  hand  as  long  as 
they  stay  She  is  reported  as  being  in 
good  spirits  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  hop 
iisuiil  lipulth, —  Ex. 


Ti^E 


SOUTH   BOSTON  INOUiRER- 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    JAN.    19,     1884: 


—The  favorite  morning  promenade 
of  the  male  pnpils  of  Ihe  Perkins  Insti- 
ttition,  13  to  City  Point,  by  the  way  of 
Fourth  street.  A  large  number  of  them 
lake  an  early  walk  every  day,  regard- 
less of  the  temperature. 

— Preparations  are  being  made  by 
the  girls  of  the  Perkin's  Institution  for 
a  fair  to  be  held  next  moutit  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  enterprise. 


^7 


THE  EYEHM  STAR. 

TlTE.^l»A»,    JANU.LKY     1,     1^84. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


SATUBDAT,    JANUARY    12.    1884. 


INSTITUTION  FOa  THE  BI<IiVD. 


The  Perkiii*    Trn«tee«  liciie  their  Annual 
K«port— Succc-aa  oC  the  KinderBai-ten. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  have  issued  the  flfty-secoua  annual 
report.  The  roster  shows  that  it  has  a  mem- 
bership of  over  450  persons,  many  of  them 
well  representing  the  humanity  ana  wealth  of 
Boston,  The  expenditures  for  the  year  have 
heen  about  $02,500. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  institution,  either  as  pupils, 
teachers  or  employes,  is  IGO.  Of  those,  140  are 
in  the  school  proper  and  20  in  the  adult  work- 
shop.  There  are  at  present  17  of  the  pupils  ab- 
sent from  school  on  account  of  infirmity. 

All  who  are  fit  subjects  are  received  at  the 
institution.  In  the  jieueral  system  the  best  re- 
sults are  aimed  at.  The  kindergarten  prores 
to  bo  the  best  "happy  thought"  lor  the  benettt 
of  blind  children. 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON  INOUIRtfl 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  JANUARY  5.1884 

-Ahont  cevn.tv-fivP  nniOls  of  the 
1  Piki.,«  nshfniion  Mttonde.l  (hf,  Bijon 
Tl,p.i(ro  lH,.(  Werlnesiav  affpn.oon  bv 
invMih.,,,  of  th,.  manaoVr.  Mr.  Oeorffp 
H  I  v!..r,  wljosfi  kinrt  thonsrblfnliieps  in 
\hU  iM..h.noe  ff.nve  much  plpa^ure  fo 
Ihiit...  .vho  lipnamp  his  ffnp.s<s  Tbev  re 
fnrMPd  piiihn=ias(ic  will;  pr,oi.<ie  of  "The 
BPL'ynr  .^inrlrnf.-  the  n<i!or«  an<l  the 
managrr.  ■ 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  follow- 
ing subscriptions  have  been  received  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  a  kindergarten  for 
little  sightless  children,  for  whose  instruction  and 
training  there  is  no  provision  whatever :  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Bigelow  150,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndine  $100,  Fran- 
cis Minot,  M.  D.,  $100,  Richard  SuUivan  $50,  Mrs. 
B.  li.  Young  $100,  Mrs.  Mary  G,  Burt  $5,  Miss  Ma- 
tilda and  Miss  Rebecca  Goddard  $50,  Mrs.  Sarah 
S.  Fay  $1000,  "No  Name  Club"  (Brookline,  Mass.) 
$30,  S.  Or.  Deblois  $25,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Brooks  (two.da- 
nations)  $600,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott  $200,  Miss  Mor- 
ton (through  Jlr.  Thompson  Baxter)  $500,  Abbott 
Lawrence  Lowell  $25,  Mrs.  J.  B,  S.  Jackson  $20, 
Estate  of  Moses  Day  $1000,  Miss  Lucy  H.  Simonds 

$10,  Rev.  A.  F.  Washburn  $10,  Mrs. $5,  Miss 

Clara  B.  Rogers  $3,  Edward  A.  Freeman  25  cents, 
John  Lart  25  cents,  A  Friend  50  cents,  Two  Friends 
$2,  Mrs.  Dr.  Freeman  $1,  F.  Freeman  $1,  Walker 
Children  $1,  A  Friend  to  the  Good  Cause  $25,  Jo- 
seph C.  Tolman  (Hanover,  Mass.)  $800,  Little  Chil- 
dren from  Newburyporr  $39,  Mrs.  I.  D.  Harring- 
ton $5 ;  total,  $4758.    The  friends  of  the  blind  are 
^earnestly  appealed  to  to  lend  their  aid  toward  the 
r  attainment  of  this  most  worthy  and  important 
,  enterprise.     Further  contributions  and  subscrip- 
'  nons  are  most  respectfuUy  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  duly  acKnowledged  by 
\  Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

k  No.  178  Devonshire  street.  Boston,  Mass, 


■JPf^lIp  fuming  ^rautller. 

WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 

SATURDAY,    JANUARY    12.     1884. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR  THE   BLIND 


EVENINQ  TBANSCRIFE 


WEPyESDAY.   JAIfUABY   9.    1884, 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.     Two  contri- 
butions of  a  touching  character  were  recently  sent 
to  the  kindergarten  fund  for  little  blind  children 
One  was  from   an  aged  citizen  of  Hanover,  Mass  ,  I 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Tolm.-in,  the  latter  part  of  whose  I 
life  of  ninety  years  has  been  saddened  by  the  loss  ' 
of  sight.    Having  been  a  hard  worker  all  his  life 
and  realizing  from  the  greatness  of  his  own  af- 
fliction the  vastness  of  the  calamitv  of   blindness 
Mr.  Tolman  haS  wished  to  devote  $800  of  his  sav- 
ings to  the  benefit  of  his  little  fellow  suiJEerers 
Equally  beautiful  and  pathetic  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  thirty-nine  dollars  from  some  little  school 
children  of  Newburyport,  nearly  all  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  who  had  worked  since  last  June  to 
raise  the  money.    These  two  gifts  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  made  remind  one 
by  their  pathos,   tenderness   and   generosity  o' 
some  of  the  sacred  offerings  in   the  Bible,  and 
they  ought  to  incite  hundreds  of  others  to  co  and 
do  likewise. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  12,  1884. 


Kdwurd  J. 


.Tackson,  treasurer  of  th;fund  lor 
the  cstabli-shmcnt  of  u  kindergarten  for  blind 
chiklren,  actniowlcdges  the  receipt  of  subscrip- 
tions lo  dale  amounting  to  $1,758.  soraoot  the 
larger  contributions  are,  Joseph  C.  Tolman 
SSOO;  estate  of  Mosca  Day.  $1,000;  Mi«  Morton' 
$5C0;  Mrs.  1'.  C.  Brooks,  $000;  Mi-s.  .Sarah  .s' 
F«y,  $1,000. 


The  following  subscription.-*  have  been  rfceivel  for 
the  eitnblidhnieut  and  endowment  of  a  kinde>-garteu 
for  bltle  eightless  children  for  whose  instruction  and 
training  ibere  is  no  provision  whatever: 

Mis.  E.  n.  Blg»low %m  00 

Mrs.  J.H.Thnindike 100  00 

Finncui  Minot,  M.  » 100  00 

Kicbard  SulHvaa 50  00 

Mi-s.  B.  L.Vouug 100  00 

MI'S.  Mary  G.  Burt 5  00 

Mis«  Matilda  and  Mi^s  Uebecca  Goadard 50  00 

Sirs  Sarah  ><.  Fay 1,000  00 

"Ko  Name  Club,"  Uiookliue,  Mass 30  00 

8.G. Deblois a5  00 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Brooks  (two  donationB) 600  00 

Mis.  J.  H.  Wolo(  tt 200  00 

Miss  Moiton  (ttiroiigo  Sir.  Thoom^ou  Baxter)..  500  00 

Abbott  Lawrence  Li)nell 2fi  00 

Mis.  J.  B.  .S..I;ickaon 20  00 

Estate  of  Moses  Hay I  OuO  00 

Miss  r.ucv  H.  .Simonds 10  00 

Kev.  A.  F.  M'nshbtim 10  00 

Mr*. 5  00 

Miss  Clara  l<.  Rogers 3  00 

Kdward  A.  Freeman 25 

Jolic  l.art 25 

A  Friend 50 

Iwo  Fiifnds 2  00 

Mis.  Dr    Freeman 100 

F.  Freeman 100 

A  frknn  to  the  good  cause 25  00 

Joseph  E.  Tolman,  Hanoirer,   Mass 800  00 

Ltltle  childi en  from  Newbui-yport 39  00 

Mrs.  J.U.Haniiiplon 5  00 

31,758  00 
The  friend-s  of  the  blind  are  earnestly  appealed  to 
to  lend  their  aid  toward  the  attainment  of  this  mo-t 
worthy  and  important  enterprise.  Further  coatii- 
bations  and  subscriptions  are  most  respectfully  so- 
licited >.nd  will  be  thaiKfullj  received  and  duly  aa- 
knowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
Ino.  178  Devoi'shire  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER- 


SOUTfl   BOSTON,   JAN.    12.    1884. 


— An  amusiuo:  incident  took  place 
the  other  afternoon  on  the  occasion  of 
(he  attendance  of  the  inmates  of  tiie 
P>rkin8  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Bh>u  Theatre.  Special  Officer  Hinkley, 
who  bas  charge  of  the  lobby,  and  whose 
efficie."^^  services  have  been  often  recog- 
nized bj''  the  public,  undertook  to  pilot 
the  blinc^  company  up  the  flight  of 
stairs  leao^^"^  \^ova  the  auditorinm  to 
the  balcony.  Taking  the  leading  blind 
gentleman  by  '^^  ^"^"^  he  approached 
the  stairs;  but  ^^''-  Hinkley  is  some- 
limes  given  to  (preoccupation  of  mind, 
and  on  the  preset  ^t  occasion  v?as  proba- 


bly in  deep  thou  ght  on  the  taritt  or 
some  similar  light  t  'Jpic .  At  all  events, 
he  forgot  for  the  tin  ^e  that  his  compan- 
ion could  not  Kee.  I'^e  result  was  that 
the  latter  struck  his  boot  against  the 
lower  step,  and  stni.^-biing  forward 
pulled  his  conductor  doft"'»  with  him  on 
their  faces.  The  first  few  o^  the  column 
advancing  behind  also  et .ambled,  and 
there  was  quite  a  number  of  people 
piled  up  together  for  an  insta.ni  or  two. 
The  heavy  carpeting  of  the  stairs  pre- 
vented any  bruises,  and  order  being 
soon  restored  by  aid  of  Chi^ef  Usher 
Goullaud,  the  unique  procession  passed 
on  its  way  to  the  balcony.  Being  inter- 
rogated by  Manager  Tyler  as  to  the  in- 
cident, Officer  Hinkley  had  the  grace  to 
reply  that  be  presumed  it  was  a  case  of 
"the  blind  leading  the  blind."— [Trav- 
eller. 


BOSTO^HERALD. 

SATUKDAY,    jAlXtJAKY    IVS,    1884. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Sabscriptlons  for  tlie  Establishment  of 
a  Most  Iinoortant  ]Bnteriirise. 

The  following  subscriptions  have  tiQ^w  re- 
ceived for  the  eitabllstiment  and  endowment  of 
a  kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children,  for 
whose  initrucllon  and  training  there  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever: 

Mrs.  E.  R.  aigolow,  J.'iO;  Mrs.  J.  H.  ThorntUke.  $100; 
Francis  M.uot.  M.  D.,  SlOO;  Richard  Snlliv.iu,  $50; 
Mrs.  15.  L.  ronng.  $iOO;  .Mrs.  Mary  G.  Burf,  $5;  M1S3 
Maillda  and  Miss  Rebec.-n  (TiidUard,  $.50;  Mrs.  Sarah 
S.  Fav.  $1000;  No  JN'aiiie  Cmb,  BrdOkllue.  Mas-!.,  $30; 
H.  G.  Deolols,  $25:  Mrs.  P.  0.  Brooks  (two  donations). 
$600;  Iilr».  J.  li.  Wolcott,  $2110;  Miss  Jlorton  (tlirougli 
Mr.  Thonipsou  Baxter).  $5i)0;  Abbott  l.awreucc  Luw- 
eU.  $25:  Mrs.  J.  B.  R.  Jackson,  $J0;  estate  of  Hoses 
Day,  S*00;  Miss  Lucy  H.  Simonds,  $10;  Kev.  A.  JP. 

Waslmnrn,  $10:  Mrs. ,  $5;  Miss  Clara  B.  R  cers, 

$3;  Kdward  A.  Freeman,  25  cents:  John  Lart.  25 
cents;  a  friend.  50  cents;  two  frlt-uds,  $2;  JI'.s,  Dr. 
Freuman.  $1;  F.  Free. nan,  $1;  WalKer  children,  $1;  a 
friend  to  the  good  cause.  $25;  Joseph  C.  Tolman, 
Hanover.  M:iss.,  $800i  little  children  from  Xewbury- 
.pon,  $89;  Mrs.  I.  D.  Har:lngtoii,  ST;  total,  $4758. 

Tlie  friends  of  tlie  blind  are  earnestly  ap- 
Dcaled  to  to  land  tiieir  aid  towiird  tbe  attain- 
ment of  this  most  worlliy  and  Important  en- 
terprise. Further  contrlniulons  and  subscrip- 
tions are  roost  lesiiectfuliv  solicited,  and  will 
bo  tliaokfnllv  received  and  duly  acKnowledged 
by  K  Iward  JacUson,  triusurer,  >io.  178  Devon- 
sblre  street,  Boston,  Mas£. 


EVENlNtt  TKANSCRIPI 


WEDNESDAY.    JANtTART    10,    1884. 


1 


The  girls  of  Perkins  Instittttion  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  are 
zealously  preparing  articles  for  a  fair  to  be  held 
in  their  schoolrooms  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  proceeds  are  to  be  ui^ed  to  help  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten.  The  fair 
will  give  friends  of  the  cause  an  opportunity  to 
assist  the  work,  and  also  to  convince  themselves 
of  the  need  and  practicability  of  a  kindergarten 
for  little  blind  children.  All  contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

i  Baston  Jaunial 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  16,  1884, 


Fair  at  the  PprKlns  Institute. 

The  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  are 
zealously  preparing  articles  for  a  fair  to  be  held 
In  their  school  rooms  on  the  21st  and  22d  of 
February.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  to  help 
toward  tlie  eslabilsliinout  of  the  luiiderjiarten. 
The  fair  will  tilve  friends  of  the  cause  an  i-pixir- 
tunitv  to  assist  iho  worli  and  also  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  need  and  practicability  of  a 
'kiudergarten  for  little  blind  cblldreii.  All  con- 
iributious  will  be  gratefully  received. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

TIIURSDAV  MORXrXQ.  .JAN.  17,  1S84. 


The  treasurer  of  the  fund  for  a  kindersarten 
for  the  Ijlinu,  Mr.  Edward  J;icl£son.  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  subscriptions  to  a  total  aiuouiit  of 
$47,jS.  An  increase  upon  this  is  earnestly  de- 
sired, and  will  Do  received  by  thu  treasurer, 
whose  office  is  at  No.  17S  Devonsbiro  street. 
Among  thij  large  contrilmtions  are  those  of  Jlrs. 
Sarali  S,  F:»y,  .j-li'Ui);  estate  of  Jloses  i)av,  SuioO; 
.loseph  C.  rolman  of  Hanover,  .Ma?s.,  S.SUO;  .Mrs. 
r.  (.'.  Brooks,  .>;G0I);  .Miss  .Morton,  through  Mr. 
Thompson  Baxter,  Sr.WO;  Mrs.  ,1.  H.  Wolcott,  .'iliUO: 
Mrs.  .J.  It.  'I'lionullke,  Francis  JVIinot,  Al.D.,  and 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Young,  $100  eiuli. 
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THE    LOST    SENSES    AND    KINDEED 
SUBJECTS. 


A  Series  of  Papers  61/  J.  Qillingham,  author  of  "  Seat 

of  the   Soul,"    "Eight   Days   with  the 

Spiritualists,"  S^c. 


ARTICLE    XXXIV. 

riFTH  SERIES  AND  CONCLUDING  ARTICLE. 

Sfieitual  Blindness  and  the  Higher  Phases  of 

Spiritual  Life  as  Revealed  and  Manifested 

BT  THE  Operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Not  a  little  has  been  said  on  the  Lost  Senses,  and  the 
wonderful  compensatory  powers  possessed  by  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb.    But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  the 
said  external  condition  to  our  internal  moral  state,  we 
learn  that  by  nature  there  is  a  moral  derangement,  which 
is  verified  by  the  statements  of  Holy  Writ,  wherein  it  is 
declared  that  man  by  nature  is  spiritually  blind.    Further, 
we  do  not  read  of  any  compensatory  powers  in  this  condi- 
tion, either  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  the  latter  being 
a  state  of  moral  death  or  outer  darkness,  where  vision  is  pt 
little  use — for  of  what  use  is  the  eye  without  light.  When 
we  think  of  natural  darkness  as  contrasted  with  light,  and 
what  light  reveals  to  the  mind,  what  must  outer  darkness 
be  to  the  soul  ?     It  is  an  awful  problem  which  those  who 
live  and  die  a  moral  death  must  face.    On  one  occasion  I 
was  speaking  to  a  psychic  of  my  own  painful  experience,  by 
opening  the  inner  sense,  and  in  coming  in  contact  with  the 
eternal  and  lost  world.    He  said  that  one  evening,   at  a 
seance  a  lost  intelligence  came  and  gave  her  history,   that 
she  had  left  the^  world  eight  hundred  years,  and  that  dnr. 
ing  that  period'she  had  travelled  the  vast  expanse  of  infi- 
nite and  unfathomable  space,  and  that  she  had  not  spoken 
to  a  single  soul  or  seen  the  light,  but  had  been  attracted 
by  the  light  of  the  circle.    Think  of  the  awful  .solitude— 
"  Outer  darkness  !"    Oh,    if  men  would  only  think,    but 
they  do  not,  they  are  blind  ;    to  tell  a  highly  cultivated 
man  who  has  not  taken  God  into  his  life  that  he  is  blind 
he  would  feel  astonished   and  indignant ;    but    morally 
speaking  it  is  true,  there  is  no  spiritual  discernment.    Our 
intelligence,  our  cultivation,  our  refinement,   and  our  dar- 
ing research  into  nature  and  science,  are  all  lost  on  us  if 
not  sanctified  to  the  Great  Giver,   and  that  which  we  have 
shall  be  taken  away  from -us.    Such  is  our  revealed  moral 
state,  and  the  ages  prove  it ;    the  nations  and  people  now 
extinct  boasted  of  their  sciences,   literature,    arts,    and 
mechanics,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge;    They  became 
licentious,  selfish,  and  idolatrous,  and  brutish,   lost  sight 
of  God,  and  sunk  in  moral  blindness  (or  like  the  Jews  who 
bad  greater  advantages,  in  spiritual  blindness  ;  they  did  not 
see  the  day  of  their  visitation),  they  were  swept  away  by 
the  tide  of  time  into  eternity ;    their  ruined  cities  and 
palaces  in  all    their    splendour   and    majestic    grandeur 
are  now  but  the  fading  memorials  and  shadows  of  what 
they  were.    The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  neither 
men  nor  nations  can  live  without  Him   and  those  that  do 
are  blind. 

Man  naturally  is  like  matter,  dead,  it  is  only  as  life  "des- 
cends into  it  that  its  dead  elements  assume  form  and 
beauty,  and  it  is  only  as  the  Spirit  of  God  descends  into 
our  natui'e  that  we  are  quickened  and  called  from  a  state 
of  spiritual  blindness  and  death,  and  quickened  into  a 
state  of  spiritual  life  and  light.  These  teachings  I  will 
illustrate  and  prove  by  facts  aod  experiences  connected 
with  persons  who  were  blind  and  restored  to  sight,  and  the 
restoring  of  the  naturally  blind  will  illustrate  the  experi- 
ences of  those  whose  spiritual  vision  has  been  restored. 
The  experiences  of  the  one  are  analogous  though  differ- 
ing in  nature  and  character 

Thb  Experience  of  Two  Blind  Men  Restored 
to  Sight. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  called  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
to  see  two  patients  ;  on  my  returning  through  the  midland 
counties,  a  young  man  stepped  into  the  can-iage  and  sat 
opposite  to  me  ;  he  held  a  Bible  in  his  hand  and  evidently 
was  a  scripture  reader  ;  a  gentleman  by  my  side  inquired, 
of  his  welfare,  to  which  te  replied,  "  I  am  quite  restored 
once  I  was  blind  but  now  I  see."  I  was  expecting,  seeing 
the  Bible,  a  short  sermon,  when  he  said  "  Dr  Taylor  res- 
tored my  sight."  I  joined  in  converse  with  him  and  asked 
him  what  he  meant,  and  whether  his  sight  had  been  res- 
tored by  a  doctor  in  divinity  or  a  doctor  of  medicine,  to 
whicU  he  replied  "The  latter."  "  I  am  interestad,  kindly 
give  me  your  experience."  "  I  lost  my  sight  by  accident, 
I  went  to  see  the  doctor  and  he  said  my  case  was  hopeless; 
I  was  quite  dark  and  came  away  sad  and  despouding.  Ob 
the  preciousness  of  sight,  they  alone  know  it  who  have  lost 
it.  I  went  to  the  doctor  again  and  entreated  to  him  to  try 
what  he  could  do,  telling  him  that  he  could  do  me  no  barm 
if  he  could  not  do  me  any  good.  I  had  faith  iu  the  man 
and  be  responded  to  my  earnest  appeal.  (It  reminds  one 
of  the  two   blind   men  who  cried  uuto  the   Lord — "What 


will  ye  that  I  should  do  unto  you  ?"  They  say  unto  bira, 
"  Lord,  that  our  eyes  may  be  open.")  After  the  first 
stage  of  the  operation,  I  conld  see  light,  and  my  sight  was 
gradually  restored.  He  then  drew  up  the  lids  of  the  eyes 
that  I  may  see  the  course  the  operation  took  through  the 
iris.  I  can  now  see  almost  as  well  as  ever.  I  am  grateful  to 
God  and  feel  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr  Bell  Taylor  I 
can  never  repay.  If  all  the  world  were  mine  it  would  not 
pay  half  I  owe  to  him.  I  would  lay  it  at  his  feet."  This 
was  the  outburst  of  a  full  and  thankful  heart. 

Second  Case. 
A  gentleman  seated  beside  me  said  "  that  was  also  a 
remarkable  case  of  blind  Tom."  I  said  "  Kindly  give  me 
the  facts."  (Little  did  I  think  I  was  going  to  record  them 
in  this  way  or  write  on  the  Lost  Senses  when  I  heard 
them).  Blind  Tom  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  born 
blind,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  matches,  &c.,  at  the 
corner  of  the  streets  ;  he  was  taken  to  the  doctor  by  his 
friends,  who  held  out  no  hope  but  would  try  to  help  him  to 
see.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  operation  and  the  blind 
man  appeared  in  full  confidence,  and  submitted  to  the  pain- 
ful ordeal ;  at  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  the  doctor 
said  "  What  can  you  see?"  "I  cm  see  light,  doctor." 
The  first  time  that  light  had  ever  dawned  on  bis  soul.  At 
a  further  stage — "What  can  you  see  now,  Tom  H"  "I 
can  see  you,  doctor  " — the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  a 
fellow-being.  He  is  now  liberated  from  the  operating 
chair  ;  he  gets  up  and  looks  around  in  perfect  wonder  and 
amazement,  as  at  this  stage  things  would  look  upside  down 
or  inverted.  He  stes  men  as  it  were  as  trees  walking  ; 
as  the  tears  of  gratitude  ran  down  his  cheeks  he  would 
feel,  as  it  was  his  custom  to  do,  the  chairs  and  furniture 
and  say  "  What  do  you  call  this,  doctor  ?  and  this  ?"  But 
further  on  in  the  operation  the  doctor  takes  the  cards  with 
large  letters  which  are  used  by  occulists,  and  as  Tom  knew 
letters  by  touch,  he  is  taught  to  read  a  few  sentences  by 
sight ;  he  now  breaks  out  into  singing,  and  with  singing 
and  tears  he  marches  through  the  streets  to  his  home,  filled 
with  joy  and  gratitude.  So  struck  was  I  with  this  state- 
ment, that  I  came  home  and  wrote  to  Dr  Bell  Taylor  of 
Nottingham  about  it  (this  was  eight  or  nine  years  ago)  to 
which  the  doctor  kiadly  replied,  "  The  facts  were  pretty 
correct,  but  I  have  lost  sight  of  this  patient  from  that 
time." 

The  Spiritually  Blind. 
Now  just  such  an  analogous  experience  takes  pface  with 
the  spiritually  blind  (See  Rev  Wilson's  experience  in  back 
article).  As  soon  as  a  man  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  bis 
lost  spiritual  condition,  he  feels  the  n6ed  of  sight ;  he  first 
hears  of  the  divine  operator  through  the  preached  word. 
Faith  in  Him  comes  by  hearing,  and  through  this  channel 
the  Spirit  speaks  to  a  man's  judgment  and  affects  his 
heart.  He  says  "  0  Lord,  give  me  my  sight."  A  human 
operator  may  fail,  but  Christ  never,  where  the  heart  is 
possessed  with  the  desire  to  see.  At  the  first  stage  in 
the  operation,  he  sees  light.  How  beautifni  and  pleasant 
is  the  light  to  the  dark  soul,  transforming  every  other 
thing.  At  the  second  stage  he  sees  the  divine  Operator, 
Christ  :  and  one  look  at  the  Great  Teacher  of  mankind 
and  he  becomes  changed  ;  things  are  no  longer  inverted, 
for  at  the  second  touch  he  sees  men  and  things  clearly  ; 
old  things  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new ;  just  as 
the  restoration  of  the  natural  sight  reveals  the  glories  of 
the  natural  world,  so  the  spiiitual  sight  reveals  the  glories 
of  the  heavenly  world  beyond  the  tomb.  Eye  hath  not  seen 
them,  ear  hath  not  heard  them,  neither  has  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  them,  but  the  Spirit 
hath  revealed  them.  Then  flows  the  gratitude  and  praise 
towards  the  great  healer,  and  were  the  whole  world  ours 
we  feel  that  we  cau  lay  it  His  feet,  it  would  net  repay 
half  we  owe  to  Him.  Reader,  in  this  last  article  may  I 
ask  you  if  you  have  arrived  at  this  last  stage  in  your 
experience,  or  are  you  blinded  by  the  God  of  this  world  P 
It  IS  a  question  of  awful  moment  to  you,  and  one  worthy 
of  your  thoughtful  and  prayerful  consideration. 

The  Opening  of  Spiritual  Vision  Whilst  Natur. 
ALLY  Blind. 
I  would  first  direct  you  to  Laura  Bridgman,  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  naturally,  and  blind  spiritually  ;    this  ij  a  two- 
fold blindness,  with  a  double  locker  oa  the  soul,   a  case  of 
a  most  remarkable  character  ;    though  she  is  still  blind 
deaf,  and  dumb,  her  spiritual  eyes  have   been  opened  to  a 
knowledge  of   the  true  God,  so  that  there  is  no  case  hope, 
less.      There   was  a  time  when  she  had  no  idea  of  a  God, 
of.  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  a  future  state  ;    she   not 
only   lived  in  natural  darkness,  aa  dark  and   silent  as  the 
tomb,  but  in  spiritual  darkucss  of  a  more  intensified  nature. 
How  is  such  a  soul  to  be  reached  if  faith  eometh    by  hear- 
ing, and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God,  when  all  the  aven- 
ries   (except   touch)    to  thj  sonl  are  closed  ?     It  seems  an 
impossibility,  but  nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord.    What 
can,  or  who  can  resist   His  spirit.    It  will  convert  the 
infidel  through    a    lisping    child,    when   the   most  subtle 
reasoner  cannot  do  it,  and  it  will  subdue  and  melt  to  tears 
the   most  hardened   criminal   when  the   l;iw  .and  the  lash 
cannot  subdue  him.     To  re.ich  the  soul   intelligently  when 
t!je  eyes,  ears,   and  mouth  are  sealed  is   a  marvel,    but  to 
reach  the  innsr  temple  of  th«  soul  when  spiritually  blinded, 
and  reveal  a  living   Christ,    is  a  sliil  grwattr   marvel,  and 
yet  the  Spirit  of  God  can  do  this.      We  read   much  about 
inspiration,  .-ind  .=iome  say  thut  it  docs   not  require  inspir.a- 
tion  to  record  the  fact  thnt  Clirist  restored  Ihe   blind  raaii 
or  that  Paul  should  tall   Timothy    to  bring  his  cloak  from 
Troas,   oi'  that  Saul  tried  to  slay   David,  yet  I  say  it  does 
require   inspiration   for  God  to  reveal  His  own  mind  and 
will  to   us,    for   we  conld  not   have   known  nnytbing  of  a 
being  whose  thoughts   aud   ways  are  as  high  ahove  our 
thoughts   and  ways  as  the   heavens   are  above   the   earth, 
because  of  the  infinite  stretch  between  us  ;    thus  by  divine 
appointment  men    were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do 
this,  and  in  these  last  times  God   is  revealed   through  His 
Sou,  and  if  He  had  not  thus  condescended,  though  we  may 
admire  the  works  of  creation  we  could  have  known  nothing 
of  His  mind,  and  His  mercy  aud  love.     Having   revealed 


to  us  our  own  blind  natural  oonditiDri,  and  given  us  the  ! 
rule  of  life,  He  then  shows  us  Himself  and  is  ready  to  meet 
our  need.  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  succ^'ssive  steps  by 
which  Laurn  was  lead  from  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness 
to  a  state  of  light  and  life,  and  finally  to  be  baptised  on  a 
profession  of  her  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
became  a  member  of  a  Christian  Church. 

Short    Sketches   from   the   Life   of   Laura 
Bridgman. 

Dr  How,  her  teacher,  expresses  his  experience  of  Laura 
that  there  was  a  time  in  her  history  when  she  had  no  idea 
of  an  infinite  Being  ;  as  her  reason  dawned  she  would 
reason  from  effect  to  cause  ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of 
her  own  moral  nature,  she  was  lead  to  believe  occasionally 
in  some  mysterious  being  by  whom  her  interest  was 
affected.  What  faith  she  had  was  not  alt')gether  intuitive 
but  it  came  from  reasoning,  and  her  belief  depended  upon 
observation  ;  ber  sensibilities  were  unsatisfied  through  a 
want  of  something,  and  as  soon  as  that  somethiug  was 
supplied,  it  met  the  needs  and  demands  of  her  constitution. 
She  could  not  understand  the  mystery  of  death  ;  on  the 
death  of  a  friend  she  was  pnzzkd  and  seemed  to  grieve, 
and  asked  if  the  mother  of  the  departed  one  would  cry  and 
be  sorry.  'Is  she  cold  and  stiff  ?  What  is  it  to  die  ?" 
She  asked  many  questions  impossible  to  answer,  and  »11 

tiieee  ^ueetioBS  were  asked  by  sigug.   Wbata  jjlorious 

triumph  was  Dr  How's  over  seeming  impossibilities,  to 
train  and  educate  her  I  For  some  time  she  had  no  religi- 
ons  feeling  properly  so  called,  yet  she  showed  a  disposition 
to  respect  those  who  have  power  of  knowledge,  and  love 
those  who  have  goodness,  but  her  instructor  felt  it  wise 
not  to  incur  risk  in  giving  her  ideas  of  God  which  would 
be  unlike  and  unworthy  of  his  character,  and  fatal  to  her 
peace,  until  her  perceptions  were  more  clear  and  defined 
•There  seem,"  says  Dr  How,  "  to  have  been  no  innate 
Ideas  or  innate  moral  principles,  but  there  was  an  innate 
intellectual  disposition,  and,  mereover,  an  innate  moral 
^spositwn,  not  derived,  as  many  metaphysicians  suppose 
from  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  as  mde- 
pendent  in  their  existence  as  the  icteUectual  dispositions 
themselves.  I  shall  be  clearly  understood  when  I  speak  of 
innate  dispositions  in  contradiction  to  innate  ideas  We  have 
no  innate  ideas  of  colour,  distance,  &c.  If 'we  were 
blind  vve  could  never  conceive  the  idea  of  colour, 
nor  understand  how  light  and  shade  could  give  a 
knowledge  of  distance,  but  we  may  have  the  innate 
dispositions  and  internal  adaptations  which  enable  us  to 
perceive  colour  and  distance,  and  to  judge  of  distance,  and 
were  the  organs  of  sight  suddenly  restored  to  healthy 
action,  we  shoud  gradually  understand  the  natural  lan- 
guage, so  to  call  It,  of  light ;  and  soon  be  able  to  judge  of 
distances  by  reason  of  our  innate  disposition  or  capacity. 
So  much  for  an  intollectual  perception.  As  an  example  of 
moral  perception  it  may  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  we 
have  no  innate  idea  of  God  (thus  the  necessity  of  a  revela- 
tion to  meet  ouy  need)  but  that  we  have  an  innate  disposi- 
tion or  adaptation  not  only  to  recognise  but  to  adore  Him, 
and  when  the  idea  of  a  God  is  presented  we  embrace  it 
because  we  have  that  internal  adaptation  which  enables  us 

fdel  nf;  Pr,A  fi!?  ""  u  ""'**^  disposition  to  receive  the 
Idea  of  a  God,  then  could  we  never  have  conceived  one  ;" 
and  Dr.  How  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  Laura's  case  she  has 
innate  moral  dispositions  and  tendencies,  and   her  moral 

fntouw  i'"''"^"^""'^^ '®^""'°'  t"  depend  upon  any 
inteUeetual  perception  :  they  are  not  perceived,  indeed  are 
not  understood;  they  are  felt  (spiritual  and  moral  truth 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  affections).  After  this  definition 
of  our  mental  and  moral  constitution,   it   will  urenare  the 

the  origin  of  things  ;  she  knew  that  man  built  houses 
made  furniture  and  things,  but  who  made  dogs,  horse; 
sheep,  trees,  and  flowers  P  She  gets  from  the  children  o^ 
books,  the  word  God.  and  her  instructor  has  o  devise 
nieansnowtogive  her  ideas  of  immaterial  powers  and 
give  her  ideas  of  the  power  and  love  of  that  Being  who  °n 
after-life  she  knew  to  love  and  adore.  When  she  is  taught 
p  recognise  God  intelligently  she  writes  in  her  iournf  1 
.  I  thought  about  God  and  heaven,  and  that  He  would 
mvite  me  some  time,   when   He  is  ready  for  us,  to  go    0 

SgTtnaYu'ralf '  ''""^  ''"'''  ^°''  ''''  ^'  ''^^  ^^ 
There  are  many  beautiful  touches  in  Laura's  life  30  full 
of  pathos  that  to  me  they  are  like  rungs  of  Jacob's  ladder 
heavenward  the  gradual  dawning  of  heavenfyligh  upon 
them  ''''°°'   '°  ^''*  ^  "*'"  **'"°'^  °°  a  few  of 

Laura's  experiences  abk  of  the  dawning  of 

spiritual  light. 
"I  dreamt  God  took  away  my  breath  to  heaven,  accom- 
ShoZi*shVif"  f^  u"'"'"/  something  from  the  iouth/' 

for£Ve  ^p'-^Sy  ^  '"'/sf  htn'^r'^:  ^*"  T^  ""t  *•? 
"  Blessed  be  God,  he  knows  our  si^hs  nn/^f   '    ^'^''"g"^- 

thoughts  afar  off  befofeXred.  1^11  ask  hTm^rfLr'" 
me,  and  I  bope  I  shall  not  be  unk  n^.''  "  W^do^eXd 
^2,^)  ^rr  ^  ^^'K'^iS^t  i  dreamt  I  tX'd  with  my 
mouth  (yet  she  never  spoke  in  her  life).  Did  yon  h^r  me 
talk  ?  I  talked  as  any  people  do  in  dreams."  HereT  tZ 
same  proof  of  the  duality  of  the  senses.  The  foul  I'n  its  ^ 
dreams  sees  hears,  and  speaks.    To  her  teacher     "  When 

hrC\^f,:^,  Ty^°KeU'°ae?°  ''^ '''  '"'^'l 
thoughts  P  "  'KeJi.sonlTtSrTa  S  Ze  's°«d 
that  God  was  very  generous  and  kind  to  dve  babies  to 
many  people  When  she  knew  she  was  goingTbe  taueht 
about  God,  her  countenance  briirhten«H  wf  r  .**"?'" 
and  delight      Would  tnoZ  °"^°''8°«d   w,tij   anticipation 

in  all   wV'polss  theh^se„ses"%rwrV''?''!l'P°^^"°° 
her  iournal    '•  RnH  ul  o-        :     ^°^  writes  further  on  m 

asked  what  sho  had  been  ^01^^'"^^^^^,  tt'LlX^^l 


fcan  help  me  best."  At  Christmas  she  asked  "  Why  did 
Jesos  come  to  earth  P  "    I  told  her  He  came  to  tell  ns  how 

I  '^??'J.*^d  l°^ed  ns,  and  to  teach  us  to  become  good.  She 
said  He  made  many  sacrifices  for  men,  He  was  bo  kind  " 
Oiie  inormng  she  said  "  I  dreamt  I  wrote  a  letter  to  God 
and  tried  hard  to  get  one  to  carry  it ;  I  told  Him  I  wanted 
to  oome  and  yisit  Him  very  much.  I  dreamt  I  was  in 
heav«n  once,  and  saw  God  with  my  eyes,"  yet  she  has  no 
knowledge  of  ever  seeing  a  fellow-creature.  We  shall  see 
Him  face  to  face  as  centred  in  Christ,  and  "  He  shall  wipe 
all  tears  from  all  faces."  And  why  not  Laura  see  him,  as 
did  Kzekiel  and  John  on  a  throne  of  Glory,  and  his  train 
hiling^the  temple— when  he  opens  the  spiritual  senses  ? 
Laura  s  feelings  gradually  tended  upwards,  i-xpandiog  in 
worsaip  and  love  to  God  :  the  soul  reaching  for  its  God 
and  stretching  towards  the  true  light.  She  now  reads  her 
own  New  Testament,  she  knows  little  of  the  form,  but  she 
18  familiar  with  the  spirit;  it  is  this  that  giveth  Ufe. 
Now  comes  her  eager  desire  for  truth-Why  did  Christ 
come  ?~Why  did  He  die  ?-and  why  did  He  not  escape  P 
Here  are  problems  of  the  mightiest  moment.  Christ 
answers  through  the  Word-"  Lo,  I  come  in  the  volume  of 

^  the  book  to  do  thy  w.l ,  O  Lord."  He  gave  himself  freely 
to  save  others  himselt  he  did  not  save  ;  she  learnt  to  see 
her  blind  condition  by  nature,  and  though  naturally  blind, 

1  and  blind  by  nature  spiritually,  she  saw  light,  Ind  saw 
L,hrist  as  her  Savionr,  and  realised  Hiin  as  her  Salvation. 
Laura  in  her  general  studies,  included  algebra,  geometry, 
physiology,  philosophy,  geography,  history,  and  even 
astronomy-yet  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  from  infancy.    It  is 

.wonderful  Truth  i.  stranger  than  fiction."  Her  capacity 
being  enlarged,  it  helped  her  to  understand  the  mightier 
truth,  and  she  reaches  oat  to  God  in  virtue  of  the  soul  she 
nossosses  and  God  appeals  to  her  through  her  inner  self. 
He  speaks  intelligeutly  to  intelligent  creatures  iu  whatever 
condition.    Laura  is  brought  to  see  that  she  was  not  only 

^  naturally  blind   but  spiritually  blind  ;    she  feels  the  need 

:  of  inner  sight,  the  need  of  the  great  Operator,  the  Saviour, 

r.  wfr  W.  ffii^^/u  and  reveals  Himselt ;  she  yields  herself 

T     ir  .u-^"'  *^^  ''°'!^'  ^"^  ^^iis&BB  the  longings  of  her 

His  word.    Sbe  says  "  I  read  my  bible  daily,  which  I  prize 

he  most  of  all  books  In  the  world."    Having   decided  for 

he  Lord,  she  wishes  to  be  baptised  on  a  profession  of  her 

laith  m  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ ;    she  was  guided  by   her 

,  mothur  and  a  friend  at  the  Brookside.    ShS  .says  "I  did 

not  teel  inclined  to  talk  with   my  fingers  at  the  blessed 

ordinance,  but  I  was  so  happy  to  have  my  mother  or  any 

I  person  to  speak  to   me  ;    my  soul  was  overwhelmed  with 

spiritual  joy  and  hght  in  the  presence  of  God  and  His 

blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ.    I  could  hardly  smile,  for  I  felt 

;  solemnly  happy  ;    I  could  reflect  on  the  victory  of  God  my 

;  baviour.     Therefore  a  glorious  light  shone  in  my  hed 

;  ?^.v   soul   was  cast  into  the  hands  of  my  dear  Saviour  by 

faith     I  acknowledged  that  the  hand  of  God  was  laid  on 

my  tremb  ing  soul,  also  how  merciful  and  loving  he  was 

with  me        Thus  end  some  of  the  beautiful  features  in 

Laura  s  life  j  I  could  have  said  much  more  but  my  space  is 

limited,  but  this  will  suffice  to  show  how   wonderfully  the 

Lord  works  in  restoring  sight  to  the  spiritually  blind,  and 

to  the  most  hopeless  ot  his  creatures. 

A  New  Zealand  Chief 
was  one  day  looking  on  the  beauties  of  the  external  world 
but  witb  a  lull  complement   of  all   the     senses  not    like 
Lanra  Bridgman    who  was  without    natural  vision,   he 
reasoned  from  eifect  to  cause,  and  thus   he  reasoned- 

There  most   be  a  supreme  Being,  a  president  mind." 
Thus  God   without  a  revelation  of  his  mind  and  will,   has 
f«.'  ]^^^  .'^^s.^"  ,";\t'l??J  ^itoess.     "What  shalM  give 
this  Great  Being  ?      'How  can  I  love  him  ?    (here  is  the 
dawning  of  the  true  ligh   without  a  bible.      What  ought 
Christians  to  do,  with  their  advantages?)    "I  will  eive 
him  my  tomahawk,  what  more  can  I  give  him  ?    I  will  live 
biin  my  gun  ;      and  he  lays  it  down  ;  this  is  really  his  all 
here  is  8elf-S|.crifice  for  you.    But  the  Chief  doss  more,  he 
says  'I  will  give  myself,  and  there  came  over  him  a  joy 
he  could   not  describe;  "   here   is  consecration  for  ybu 
Some  time  after  a  missionary  came  into  that  country  and 
P'^/^^^w^u    "  '  t^%'^^''^}^'°^  God  and  the  Great  Spirit 
and  that  those  who  forsook  their  evil  ways  and  gave  them.' 
selves  up  to  him,  he  dwelt  lyheir  sovils  and  thfre  was  joy 
and  peace,  when  up  sprang  the  Chieftain  and  said  "  That's 
me,   that  s  me  ;     and  related  his  experience.    The  Spirit 
of  God  opens  the  blind  eyes  and  meets  all  needs  ^d 
conditions  of  men     The  outcome  of  all  thi^  Ts  a  higS 
and  nobler  life;    but  how  few  seek  it  and  give tt      the 
truth,  with  many  who  are  talented  and  educated  is  ignored 
and  not  loved.      "Ye  must  be  born  again  "   is  °a  dead 
letter.    Cornelius  was  a  good  man,  and  his  alms   reached 
to  heaven,  hut  he  knew  nothing  of  saving  grace  til    Peter 
went  and  preached  (^hrist  to  him  ;  but  where   there   if  fh! 
disposition  Christ  will  find  a  mun'out.    Ni cod  m„     was  ^ 
teacher  and  master  in  Israel;    but  the  new   birth   was  a 
mystery  t^  bim    Paul  was  educated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
a  man  ot  talent  and  letters  ;  and  he  adaiitted  that  wUh  all 
his  advantages  he  was  poor  and  blind  tiil  he  knew  Cfarist 
and  he  was  not  qnickenea  to  a  sense  of  his  In^t   ;«„  iV'    ' 
until  he  was  smitten  blind  on  his  way  to  D«.r,«L        '1'°'' 
Christ  spoke  to  him,   surrounded  g  Lhrseln' t'l-, 
brighter  than   the   meridian   sun  in  fts  strc^ngth      Aad 
was  not  until  Ariaiuus  preached  Jesus  to  him,  aivl  laid 
hands   on   bim   that   ho   may   receive  the  ?ift  nfV^oti 
Spirit  that  the   scales  Ml  t'rom  htnaturlf  yeVa  ,d"tt 
veil  was  taken  from  his  spiritual ;    thus  he  receded   both 
natural  and  spiritual  sight  at  one  and  the  samelfme      A 
glorious  change  !    But  how  wonderfully  the  Lord  woVks  ' 
There  13  the  same  power  man  fest   throash   hU   m-rlliff 
by  him  pei^onally  when  in  the  flesh,  and  even  '^he'nl  has 
ascended    to  glory.     When  ihe  Aasvrian  A.-m»T«.„.,  j 
as  a  host  to  take  Elisha  at  DothanXLf'va'^l  ZTed  Tor 

he  Prophet  ;  and  Elisha  pr.ayed  that  the  Lord  won  d  open 
the  spiritual  sight  of  his  servant,  and  when  the  eyes  wore 
opened  ''«  saw  the  mountain  full  of  chariots  and  horses 
,u„l   the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  and  then  the  prophet  prayed 


again  thai  the  LorS  would  smite  the  Assyrians  with 
blindness,  and  now  a  host  is  smitten  with  blindness  not  an 
individual,  and  they  are  led  away  by  the  Prophet  Hh 
might  have  slain  them.  When  misled  to  another  country ' 
he  prayed  the  Lord  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened,  and  thev 
saw  their  position.  The  prophet  now  makes  a  feast  and 
entertains  «iem,  and  in  Christ's  spirit  carried  out  the 
divine  injunction  '  If  your  enemy  hunger  give  him  meat, 
if  he  thirst  give  him  drink."  Thus  he  slew  the  enmity  of 
the  human  heart  and  turned  hate  into  love.  How  mar 
vellous  are  the  various  powers  of  vision,  natural  and" 
spiritual  in  relation  to  light  and  darkness  !  What  power 
the  Lord  has  over  our  eyes  !  After  His  resurrection  H- 
walked  with  His  disciples  to  Binmaus  ;  they  did  not  know 
Him ;  their  eyes  were  holdcn ;  but  when  He  came  to 
Emmaus  and  brake  bread,  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  Him  ;  then  He  vanished.  Elymas  was  smitten 
blmd  tor  bis  sorceries,  at  the  prayer  of  Paul ;  the  men  of 
Sodoin  were  smitttn  blind  at  the  door  of  Lot  for  their'' 
wickedness,  and  while  these  were  smitten  blind  for  their 
wickedness  Zuchariah  was  smitten  dumb  for  his  unbelief 
and  he  did  not  speak  until  his  spiritual  vision  was  more 
fully  opened  to  see  the  salvation  of  God  at  the  dedication 
of  our  Lord,   who  came   to  preach  liberty  to  the  captives 

fw^Pfff  /i,^''°t-^y^'^  n^*^ '«  ^^^  "^''*  "f  the  world,  and 
those  that  follow  him  shall  not  walk  in  darknes.=!  but  shall 
have  the  light  ot  life  What  God  is  in  the  abstract  we 
cannot  from  our  limited  capacity  comprehend,  but  to  meet 
our  limited  cap.acity  He  who  said  "  let  there  be  li^ht," 
.and  who  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  oar  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowhdge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  "  this  is 
the  condemnation,  that  light  has  come  into  the  world  and 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,"  In  conclusion,  lot 
me  say  it  is  the  Me  we  live  that  will  make  our  future  light 
or  dai-if.  Wealth,  social  status,  and  knowledge,  are 
secondary;  character  is  the  standard  of  our  life  I  was 
once  passing  throufih  a  cemetery  with  a  friend  and  was 
struct  with  a  splendid  monument  with  a  touching  and 

beautiful  epitaph ;  "  Xhftt  maa  "  eaid  my  ivmi,  "  Ured  » 

Ufe  of  inebriety,  and  died  almost  in  that  condition  ;  one 
night,  very  strange,  the  monument  was  blown  down."  In 
reply  I  said  "  It  was  such  a  big  lie,  the  stone  could  not 
stand  It,  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  idol  God,  Dagon.  which 
teU  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  smashed  it  to 
pieces  m  the  temple  at  Ashdod.  It  is  not  the  tablet  or  the 
epitaph,  but  the  hfe.  The  monument  that  will  stand  over 
our  graves  is  the  good  or  evil  memory  that  rests  there. 
Now  I  must  draw  to  a  close  ;  I  trust  these  articles  have 
been  a  source  of  instruction  and  profit  to  you,  if  they  have 
induced  you  to  think  and  direct  your  thoughts  higher  I 
shall  be  amp  y  repaid.  They  have  taken  me  twelve  months 
of  hard  work  and  all  the  leisure  I  could  spare,  but  while  a 
work  of  time  it  has  been  a  work  of  pleasure.  I  further 
teel  personally  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper  for  the 
liberal  space  and  kind  help  rendered  ;  as  to  the  publishing 
nf  the  urticles,  that  is  a  matter  for  further  consideration  ; 
It  will  entirely  depend  on  the  response  given,  as  I  have 
previously  published  not  with  the  idea  of  making  money, 
but  at  a,  pecuniary  loss.  If  published,  mneh  of  the  repeti- 
tion  which  was  necessary  in  the  series  to  keep  the  points  of 
teaching  before  the  reader,  will  disappear.  I  now  wish 
tor  the  present  "adieu,"  we  may  meet  again  on  the  latter 
subject,  which  I  can  illustrate  by  extraordinary  experiences 
known  to  myself,  and  would  continue  the  articles  for  some 
weeks,  but  they  are  subjects  more  fitted  for  a  religious 
periodical.  I  now  wish  you  and  yours  a  Happy  New  Tear, 
*  d  b  *  t        °°^  ^^^'^'^  ^°"'  ^  ^P*""^**'   he  yonr   brightest 

JAMES  GILLINGHAM. 
[conclusion.! 


THE    MUTE'S    COMPAIM. 

Faribault,   Minnesota, 
Oct.     27,    1883. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT. 

During  the  summer  vacation  a  fine 
copy  in  plaster  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne's 
budt  of  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  re- 
ceived as  a  donation  to  the  School  for 
the  Blind  from  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Brooks 
of  Boston  Mass. 

At  the  opening  of  the  term  this  inter- 
esting memento  of  the  possibilities  for 
education  of  those  apparently  hope- 
less afflicted  will  be  formally  present- 
ed to  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  be- 
half of  the  donor.  We  may  be  assured 
beforehand  of  their  full  appeciation  of 
her  timely  and  beautiful  gift.  An 
interesting  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the 
bust  of  which  this  is  a  copy  appeared 
sometime  since  in  the  Boston  Com- 
monwealth 


THE     BLIND     GETTING    THEIK 
j  MONEY. 

New  Yoik  does  some  tilings  that 
are  worthy  of  an  Empire  State. 
Every  year,  by  act  of  Legislature,  a 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  is 
distributed  among  tlui  destitute 
blind  of  the  city  of  New  York,  num- 
bering about  live  lut'dred  persons. 
Those  are  led  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Blake,  Superintendent  of  the  defjart- 
ment  of  Outdoor  Poor,  each  bearing 
his  doctor's  certificate  and  his  depart- 
mental ticket,  proving  his  identity 
and  his  need.  About  four  hundred 
gathered  around  the  other  morning 
to  receive  their  share,  which  amounted 
to  thirty-eight  dollars  for  each. 

Among  tlie  unfortunate  crowd  there 
are  cripples,  deaf  and  dumb,  aged 
people,  children.  Chinamen,  negroes, 
Germans,  Irish,  and  even  a  Turk  with 
a  red  fez  and  a  flowing  white  beard, 
all  members  of  the  sad  brotherhood  of 
the  blind.  The  Superintendent  knows 
many  of  them  by  sight,  and  has  a 
pleasant  word  for  all.  Many  insist  on 
shaking  hands  with  liim,  and 
blessings  in  all  languages  fall  upon 
his  benevolent  head. 

The  New  York  Herald  adds  an 
amusing  incident  or  two  of  a  better 
most  touching  secne: 

An  old  man,  with  weather-beaten 
features  and  the  sign  "I  am  blind"'  on 
his  breast,  waited  with  a  smile  on  his  " 
face,  while  a  pretty  little  girl,  with 
soft  dark  eyes  wiped  his  forehead  with 
a  handkerchief.  A  single  Chinaman, 
John  Anderson,  received  his  ticket 
and  informed  the  Superintendent  that 
he  felt  "vely  well"  but  had  to  "iiully  to 
and  gettee  home  to  paj  lent."  Mrs. 
Shea,  a  handsome  young  woman,  ex- 
[ilained  a  bruised  eye  by  saying  slie 
was  trying  to  see  whether  her  eye  or 
the  mantelpiece  was  hardest. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  ' 
quickly  the  blind  men  and  women 
recognized  fesch  other  in  the  crowd. 
Some  had  guides,  while  otliers  trusted 
to  their  own  acute  senses  to  carry 
them  through  all  right.  In  no  case 
would  the  Superintendent  pay  money 
to  any  one  but  the  jierson  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  and  where  word  was 
received  that  a  blind  person  could  not 
come  to  the  hall  the  money  was  sent 
by  a  trusted^^messenger. 

A  few  blind  people  who  did  not 
properly  come  within  the  class  for 
whom  the  donation  was  intended, 
noisily  demanded  why  they  did  not 
receive  postal  cards.  An  outburst  of 
anger  was  always  avoided  by  the 
diplomatic  official,  who  proiuised  to 
consider  the  cases  and  send  word  of 
his  decision.  A  strong,  able  bodied 
soldier  made  an  earnest  appeal  for 
thirty-eight  dollars,  but  Mr.  Blalie 
^vas  firm  iu  liis  refusal. 

"You  got  seventy-!.wo  dollars  a 
month  pension,"  he  said,  "and  this 
money  is  for  destitute  people." 

"But  you  are  giving  money  to  Mr. 
Nugent,  who  owns  four  lots  of 
ground.'' 

"I  am.  am  I?  Let  me  look  at  the 
book.  Ah  I  No,  sir,  Nugent  does  not 
.get  a  penny  this  year.  I  hope  for  the 
sake  of  your  re])Utation  that  the  blind 
people  will  always  warn  me  of  im- 
postors, for  there  ate  many  worthy 
persons  who  are  left  out  in  the  cold." 

We  should  have  supposed  that  a 
good  time  to  distribute  this  money 
'would  be  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
But  better  in  July  than  never. 


M'so 


Datlg  (grcuinp  ^rttucller. 

aUESDAY,    JANUARY    22,    1884. 

Perriks  iKSTiTfTE.— The  pupils  who  are  pre- 
paring tor  a  fair  In  aid  of  ihe  kinderearteu  fund  to 
l)e  held  io  the  girls'  school  in  February  are  very 
much  encouraeed  by  the  donatiions  which  they  are 

•.receiving.  Yesleiday  the  Sunday  schoola  of  Med- 
field  and  Chehea  responded  generously,  and  Xevr- 
buryport  a  few  oajs  atjo.    The  girls  of  the  institu- 

,  ticn  are  industricusly  at  work  on  hand  and  machine- 
made  gooda,  also  kindergarten  ai  tides.  Laura 
Bridgeman  is  very  much  iutereated  in  the  fair,  aud 
is  very  busy  planning  and  devising  articles  in  worsted 
work.  She  has  just  learned  a  new  pattern,  ana  is 
quite  elated  with  the  achievement.  At  the  first 
meeting  ot  the  committee  it  was  decided  that  Chere 
should  be  no  lotteries  or  anything  approaching 
thereto. 

The  pupils  will  be  assisted  by  their  teachers. 
There  will  be  a  refreshment  tabic,  and  many  varied 
and  choice  attractions.  Music  will  be  interspersed 
dnripg  the  tair.  Friends  who  visit  the  institution  to 
witness  the  regular  exercise?  on  Thursdays  can  ob- 
tain any  information  concerning  the  forthcoming 
effort.  Sunday  schools  and  others  have  now  a  food 
cpDOrtUDity  of  helping  forward  tins  enterprise, 
remembering  that  we  are  all  the  offspring  ot  the 
Shme  Father,  and  that  by  increa-iug  the  present 
advantages  of  the  sightless  those  who  engage  in  the 
work  shall  not  only  as^'i.-t  in  the  education  of  others, 
but  shall  educate  some  ot  the  best  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies of  their  own  t>atnres. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1884. 


The  friends  or  the  Perkins  Institution  will  be 
interested  to  hear  that  the  girls  of  that  school 
are  making  active  preparations  for  a  fair  and 
sale,  in  their  school-buildings,  February  21st 
and  22d.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  added  to  the 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten 
for  blind  children.  Gifts  of  money  and  salable 
articles  vrill  be  most  gratefully  received  by  tbt 
committee,  at  the  institution,  South  Boston. 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER- 


SOUTH    BOSTON,   JAN.    26,     1884. 


plan's  %ttM, 


WEDNKSDAY,  JAN.  23,  1884. 

E3  are  placed  under  obligation  to  the 
nplished  superiotendent  of  the  Perkins 
Institatlon  for  the  Blind,  M.  Anagnos,  esq., 
for  a  copy  of  the  Filty-second  Annnal  Report. 
The  report  of  the  trustees  shows  ihe  very 
encoaraging  results  attained  in  securing  a 
g»od  ed'icaiion  and  some  industrial  trainiag 
for  these  nnfortnaate  young  persons,  and  the 
very  prosperous  condition  of  the  school  gen- 
erally. The  superintendent's  repoit  is,  as 
usual,  full  of  a  pathetic  Interest.  We  ear- 
nestly second  his  strong  and  extended  plea 
for  a  Eindergarfen  department,  in  which 
children  of  an  early  age  may  be  received. 
We  personally  know  that  there  is  a  loud 
call  for  such  an  addition  to  the  school.  The 
report  is  a  very  interesting  one. 


GIVE  US  A  KINDERGARTEN . 

Advance  sheets  of  the  fifty-second  annual ' 
report  of  tLe  trustees  ot  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution have  reached  us,  and  from  them  we 
select  the  remarks  of  the  director,  Mr. 
Auagnos,  in  regard  to  the  establisliment  of 
a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which  is  a 
subject  of  mucli  importance  and  one  that 
is  now  agitating  tbe  x^ublic  mind,  conse- 
quently whatever  relates  to  the  imbject  we 
deem  of  interest  to  onr  readers. 

—A  kindergarten  for  blind  cliiJdien 
is  much  needed.  Head  what  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  says  about  it  in  another  column. 

—  Quite  a  number  of  donations  for 
the  proposed  lair  in  aid  of  a  kinder- 
garten fund  for  the  blind,  have  been 
received,  and  more  will  be  acceptable. 
The   ±air   will   be   held   next  month  at 

i  the  Perkins  Institution,  for   which   the 

'  pupils  are  busily  preparing. 

—Last  Tuesday  evouing,  Capt.  S.  C. 
Wright  related  his  army  experiences  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
who  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  nar- 
ratipe  of  the  brave  captain,  who  par- 
ticipated in  twenty-one  engagements. 
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The    Woman's   Journal.  Saturday,  oai^uaby  k..  ism. 


BOSTON,  JANUARY  26.  1884. 


The  friends  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
the  girls  of  that  school  are  making  active 

\  preparations  for  a  fair,  to  be  holden  in 
their  school  buildings  February  21  and  22. 
The  proceeds  of  the  fair  are  to  be  added 

',  to  the  fund  now  being  raised  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kindergarten  for  little 
blind  children.    Gifts  of  money  and  sala- 

I  ble  articles  have  already  been  received 
from  kind  friends  in  sympathy  with  the 
object.  School  children,  especially,  have 
shown  iiiueh  interest,  and  their  donations 
not  only  help  fill  the  fair  treasury,  but 
also  bring  much  encouragement  to  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school  in  their  efforts  to  become 
useful,  self-reliant  men  and  w-omen.  Con- 
tributions will  be  most  gratefully  received. 
Address,  Fair  Committee,  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Broadway,  South  Boston. 


/  The  girls  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
'sacliu-sells  School  tor  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
lire  zealously  prep;iriug  articles  for  a  fair  to  be 
held  in  their  scboolrooius  Feb.  21  and  22.  This 
will  be  au  exhiljilion  and  sale  of  great  and  pe- 
culiar interest. 


The  Southboro  Press 

JANUARY  24,  1884. 


Fair  For  the  Blind. 

At  request  of  Miss  Cora  A.  Newtou,  one  of 
the  teachers,  we  give  place  to  the  following: 
The  yirls  at  the  Perkins  lust,  and  Mass.  School 
for  tho  Blind  are  zealously  preparing  for  the 
fair  to  be  held  in  their  school  rooms  on  the 
21st  and  22ud  of  February. 

The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  to  help  in  the 
establishment  of  the  kindergarten. 

TUo  fair  will  give  friends  of  the  cause  au 
opportunity  to  assist  the  work  and  to  couvince 
themselves  of  the  need  and  practicability  of  a 
kindergarten  for  little  blind  childi-en. 

All  contributions  will  be  gratefully  received. 
Address,  Fair  Committee,  Perkins  Institution 
p,ud  Massachusetts  School  for  ^lind,  Broad- 
way, So.  Boston. 


%xi%  %m\i 
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WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  30,  1884. 


//Much  interest  centres  about  a  fair  which  is! 
/o  be  held  on  February  21  and  22  by  the  girls 
^of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  is  be  held  in  tbeir 
school-rooms,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  in- 
crease t  be  fund  now  being  raised  for  the  es- 
tablisbmenl  of  a  separate  Kindergarten  and 
primary  school  for  little  blind  cbildren.  This 
is  one  more  step  forward  for  the  blind,  for 
from  habits  of  independence  and  self -helpful- 
ness have  they  come  to  help  others,  and  the 
little,  patient,  suffering  blind  children  will 
rise  up  to  call  blessings  upon  those  who  give 
but "  a  cup  of  cold  water  "  la  His  name. 


TPE   GOODSON   GAZETTE. 


Saturday,  January  26,  1^84. 


What  the  Blind  Have  Done 

A  newspaper  writer  sums  up  the  great 
work  accomplished  by  blind  men.  He 
8!iys: 

The  long  list  of  names  of  the  blind 
who  have  been  eminent  in  the  various 
branches  of  learning  from  the  time  of 
r)iod!itii.=,  who  lived  fifty  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  to  the  present  tim<»,  has 
no  paraded  in  either  of  the  other  three 
classes  named.  The  following  are  sum« 
of  those  to  whom  I  refer  : 

Diodatus,  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated 
for  his  learning  in  philosophy,  geome- 
try and  music. 

Eusebius,  also  of  Asia,  lived  from  315 
to  340  of  the  Christian  era;  became  blind 
at  five  years  age,  died  at  twenty-five. 
And  yet,  during  so  short  a  lifetime,  this 
blind  man,  by  his  theological  writings, 
has  come  to  us,  and  will  go  down  ti> 
posterity  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Henry,  the  minstrel  of  Scotland  au- 
thor of  the  poetic  life  of  Wallace,  born 
blind  in  1361. 

Margaret,  of  Ravenna,  born  in  150.5, 
blind  at  three  months,  celebrated  for  her 
writings  on  theology  and  morals 

Hermann  Torrentine,  of  Switzerland, 
born  in  1540,  author  of  history  mid 
poetical  hi.-tory. 

Nicholas  Sanderson,  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  born  in  1682,  learned  in  math- 
ematics and  astronomy,  and  author  of  a 
work  on  algebra. 

Thomas  Bliicklock,D.  D.,  of  Scotland, 
born  in  2822,  blind  at  six  months,  cele- 
brated for  his  learning  in  poetry,  divini- 
ty and  music. 

Francais  Huser,  of  Geneva,  Swit;!er- 
land,  in  1750,  wrote  on  natural  science 
bees  and  ants,  and  on  education. 

John  Milton,  born  in  1717,  in  Eng- 
land, road  surveyor  and  contractor. 

John  Gough,  born  in  1757,  in  Eng- 
land, blind  at  three  years,  wrote  on  bot. 
any,  natural  philosophy,  etc. 

David  Macbealh,  born  in  1792,  in 
Scotland,  learned  in  music  and  muthe- 
matics,    and  inventor  of  the  string  al- 


phabet  for  the  blindr 

M.  Focault,  born  in  Paris,  in  1797, 
invented  a  writing  apparatus  for  the 
blind. 

M.  Knie,  of  Prusnia,  born  blind,  was 
director  of  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
and  writer  on  the  eduoataion  of  the 
blind. 

Alexander  Rodenba-jk,  of  Bsl^ium, 
born  in  1786,  member  of  the  Belgmn 
Congress,  wrote,  several  works  on  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  mute. 

Wm.  H.  Churchman,  lormerly  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  author 
ol  iirchiteelural  designs  and  reports  of 
the  Institution.  The  writer  ot  this  once 
had  occasion  to  correspond  with  him, 
and  received  much  finer  specimens  of 
autograph  penmanship  from  him  than 
were  sent  in  return. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  born  in  1828 
now  in  New  York  ;  father  and  brothers 
reside  in  Illinois  ;  celebrated  nreacher 
and  lecturer. — Ex.  I 
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^U  filxrt. 


Boston,  January  26,  1884. 


L.lNnEEGAr-:TICN  FOH  THE  BLIND.— 
The  girls  ;it  tlui  Terklns  Institutlou  nod 
Massac^a^.»•.ett^S;•h.<>l•.l  for  the  Bllud,  South 
Bostou,  are  z^-iloiisly  prep  iving  articles  for 
a  fftir  to  bo  held  in  tlieir  schoolrooms  Feb.  21 
and  22.  The  proceeds  i\io  to  be  used  to  belp 
In  the  establishment  of  the  kiiuiergiirten. 
There  could  be  iio  better  work  tlian  a  help- 
ing hand  to  this  Mdmirable  institullon,  where 
our  blind  children  are  made  self-supporting 
and  happy  fcir  life.  We  trust  that  many 
readers  li  Thk  l*ri,OT  will  co-cperate  with 
these  little  blind  sirls- 


AND 

AOSTOHr    KBOOBDSB.  ! 

BOSTON,    THURSDAY,  JAN.  31,  1884. 

The  gitis  of  the  Perkins  Institution 

and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Spath  Boston  are  making  preparations  for  a 
fair,  to  be  holden  In  tbeir  class  rooms,  Feb. 
21  and  22,  for  the  benefit  of  a  proposed 
kindergarten  and   primary  school  for  the 
I  blind  children   who  are  too  young  to  be 
I  admitted  to  the  school  proper.    Froebel's 
kindergarten,  adapted  for  the  blind,  has  for 
several  years  held  an  important  place  In  the 
I  training  of  the  yoauger  pupils  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 


THE 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER 

SOUTH    BOSTON,     FEB.    2.     1884. 


— Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  iu  East  Bostou 
last  Monday  evening  before  the  Wom- 
an's Club  upon  "The  Kindergarten." 

—Miss  Laura  Bridgman  has  signed 
the  petition  in  behalf  of  license  reform 
at  City  Point.  Her  signature  is  boldly 
written  in  printed  characters  and  is 
very  neat. 

—Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe  is  arranging  for 
a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
movement,  and  she  has  the  assurance  ol 
assistance  from  several  first-class  artists. 

1*^  —A  concert  was  given   last  Tuesday 
I  evening  in  Ncponset,  complimentary  lo 
Henry  W.  Stratton,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1884. 


Among  all  the  documents  concerning  public 
institutions  issued  by  the  State  there  are  none 
of  more  peculiar  interest  than  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.    The 
perusal  of  these  from   year  to  year  by  the  most  / 
inveterate  pessimist  who  has  had  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  half  a 
century  and  less  ago— when  they  were  indeed 
an  unfortunate  class  of  fellow    beings— must 
force  him  to  acknowledge  that  so  far  as  their 
condition  is  now  concerned,  humanity  wears  a 
brighter   and  still  brighter  aspect.    Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the   faithful    director   of  the   institution; 
whose  whole  heart  is  in  his  work,  truly  says  iu 
the  fitty-second  annual  report,  which  has  re- 
cently been  iss-ued,  that"  fifty-two  years  ago  the 
field  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try was  of  little  promise.    It  was  a  mere  wil- 
derness.   Shrubs  and  thistles  grew  on  its  bor- 
ders, and  literal  barrenness  was  in  the  midst." 
How  well  we  call  to  mind  that  in  our  own  boy- 
hood days  a  blind  child  was  indeed  an  object  of 
pity,  looked  upon  by  its  parents  as  a  useless  in- 
cumbrance and  by  the  community  as  almost  an 
outcast.    Its  condition  was  in  every  sense  one 
of  darkness.    "  But   through  the  sagacity  and 
tireless  toil  of  Dr.  Howe,  who   undertook  it-* 
cultivation  with  the  resolution  of  a  pioneer  and 
the  enthusiasm   of  a  devotee,"  this  wilderness 
(the  education  of  the  blind)   "  was  transformed 
iQto  a  fresh  and  verdant  garden,  and  its  appear- 
ance now  delights  the  hearts  of  the  friends  Of 
humanity."    One  canuot  have  a  full  realization 
of  the  possibilities  developed  in  the  blind  with- 
out visiting  the  institution  at  South  Boston  on  a 
public  day  and  witnessing  the  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency of  the  130  to  200  pupils  in  the  various 
educational   branches.    Alter  such   a  visit  it  is 
harder  to  realize  that  these  pupils  are  deprived 
of  all  physical  sight.    Not  the  least  interesting 
is  the  technical  department,  where  both  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  industrial  pursuits,  which 
is  of  immense  practical  importance  to  them  after 
they  graduate  and  again  mingle  with  the  world 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

The  appeal   which  Mr.  Anagnos  makes  for 
.funds  to  establish  a  kindergarten  is   worthy  a 
response  from  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.    The  children  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  until  they  are  ten  years  of 
age,  consequently  at  a  most  important  period  of 
their  young  lives  the  poor  little  blind  children 
are  neglected,  and  are  without  any  means  for  a 
preparatory  education.    Besides  these  years  of 
neglect,  they  enter  at  ten  upon  a  system  of  edu- 
cation under'great  disadvantages  both  mentally 
and  morally.    Think  of  the  years  say  from  five 
to  ten,  with  no  sympathetic  associations,  with 
the  feeling  that  they  are  in  everybody's  way  and 
are  not  wanted,  what  a  condition  of  torture  the 
tender,  sensitive  little  minds  must  be  in,  save 
here  and  there,  where  loving  parents  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  them  happy;  and 
even  then  there  is  the  need  of  primary  educa 
tional  training,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  so" 
cial   intercourse  with  children  alike   afflicted' 
The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  kini 
dergarten  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution cannot   be  exaggerated,  and  It  is  hoped 
the  means  will  be  speedily  forthcoming  for  a 
successful  beginning.  It  is  true  there  is  no  room 
for  this  infantile  school  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  for  they  are  now  somewhat 
crowded;  but  wherever  placed  it  should  be  un- 
der the  same  supervision.     Twenty-ftve  thou- 
sand dollars  would  give  this  school  a  successful 
beginning.    Are  there  not  fifty  men  who  will 
give  five  hundred  each  for  this  most  noble  pur- 
pose? 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVEKTISER. 

WEDNESDAY  JifOKNING,   FEB.  C.    1884. 


ZJE.IJ)TJS'G  TJFIS  JiLIKV. 

A  high  degree  of  activity  is  just  now  prevalent 
among  tlio  girls  of  the  Terkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  wlio  are  vijrorously  pushing  on  their 
preuarations  tor  the  fair  to  be  held  February  21 
and  22  In  aid  of  the  Idnilergarten  fund.  They  are 
strivina-  to  manufacture  as  many  salable  articles 
as  possible,  and  their  sewing  and  knittlnp  rooms 
have  the  appearance  of  hives  of  cheerful  -work- 
ers. Laura  Bi  idgman  takes  a  lively  interest  iu 
tlie  bazaar,  and  not  only  keeps  her  own  nimble 
fingers  constantly  busy,  but  urges  all  her  friouds 
and  acquaintances  to  do  or  make  something  for 
the  poor  little  sightless  cUildren.  She  has  writ- 
ten propria  manV.  a  special  appeal  to  the  good 
people  of  Boston  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  a 
facsimile  of  which  she  intends  having  published 
iu  the  newspapers.  These  efforts,  replete  as 
thev  are  with  vital  interest  and  touching  pathos, 
will  no  doubt  find  a  ready  response  in  m.auy  a 
generous  heart.  The  whole  movement  pre-ients 
a  unique  feature  in  the  fact  that  the  blind  are 
literally  struggling  to  "lead  the  blind."  May 
this  fact  prove  so  convincing  as  to  induce  those 
who  are  "proud  in  rank,  brilliant  in  fashion  and 
powerful  in  v/ealth"  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  so  noble  an  enterprise,  and  realize  the  grandeur 
of  its  future  promise  and  far-reachiug  aspects  in 
an  educational,  as  well  as  iu  a  uUilauthropic  and 
reformatory,  ijoint  of  view. 


>:VENIK&  TRANSCRIPT 


WEDNESDAY,   FEBRWART   6     1884. 


1\I>'DEEGAETEN  FAIR  BT  THE  BLI^^J.     We  WisU 

to  remind  our  readers  Of  the  fair  which  is  to  be 
held  in  the  girls'  schoolrooms  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  this 
month,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  little  sight- 
less children.  This  is  a  fair  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  It  was  planned  by  the  blind  girls,  who 
are  working  for  it  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  the  noble  cause  which  inspires  their 
efforts.  Even  the  smallest  among  them  are  doing 
all  which  their  little  hands  can  do  in  kindergarten 
and  bead  work  to  help  in  the  grand  project,  some 
of  them  having  earned  money  for  the  fund  during 
their  suummer  vacation.  -Ond  girl,  whose  late 
admission  to  the  school  prevented  her  from  ac- 
quiring the  necessary  skill  for  manufacturing  ar- 
ticles, donated  her  Christmas  presents  to  the  fair, 
that  she  might  Aave  the  pleasure  of  helping  in 
the  good  woik.  The  young  ladies  are  to  have 
charge  of  the  tables,  assisted  by  their  teachers,, 
and  also  by  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  heart  and 
fOul  are  in  the  work.  She  has  contributed  some 
of  her  own  nice  handiwork  and  handwriting  to 
the  tables.  One  of  her  first  questions  on  meeting  , 
a  friend  is,  "Are  you  doing  something  for  the 
poor  blind  children?"  She  has  written  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  these  children,  a  fac-simile  of  which 
is  to  appear  in  the  newspapers.  It  speaks  much 
for  a  cause  when  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  lim- 
ited blessings  are  willing  and  eager  to  labor  and 
sacrifice  to  enlarge  and  extend  them  for  others  in 
similar  need.  There  is  a  good  opportunity  to  E;ive 
where  a  "mite"  will  confer  a  double  blessing  by 
helping  these  earnest-hearted  maidens  whose  la- 
bors of  love  will  enrich  the  offerings  as  they  flow 
through  this  channel,  imparting  greater  blessings 
to  those  sightless  little  ones  for  whom  they  labor 
with  such  tireless  energy; 


asi 


SALEM  REGISTER. 


THURSDAY.    FEBRUARY   7,    1884 


1      KiNDEHGARTEN    »0R     THE     BLIND.        An 

!  •arnest  appeal  has  been  issued  for  aid  in  eg- 
I  tablishing  a  Kindergarten  School  at  the 
I  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston.  Object  teaching  is  especially  adapt- 
ed for  instructing  blind  pupils,  and  W3  hope 
the  benevolent  people  of  Salem,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  State,  will  respond  liberally  to 
this  call.  A  system  which  promises  to  do 
so  much  lor  the  education  of  the  blind, 
should  not  be  kept  from  them  tor  the  lack  of 
a  few  dollars,  and  we  trust  that  contribu- 
tions will  be  neither  few  nor  far  between  for 
this  much  desired  plan.  Money  can  be  sent 
to  Superintendent  M.  Anagnos,  37  Avon 
street,  Boston. 


fTi 
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Cl^e  (t\ycm\m  ISegt'^ster, 


[Febeuaey  7  1884 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. — The  prac- 
tical sympathy  of  children  always  touches  a  tender 
chord  in  the  heart,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  they  have  worked  with  their  own  little 
hands  to  earn  money,  and  deprived  themselves  of 
toys  and  confectionery  that  they  may  help  those 
in  misfortune.  It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  to 
learn  that  children  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  have  contributed  to  the  fund  which  is  now 
being  raised  to  establish  a  kindergarten  school 
for  sightless  little  ones,  many  of  the  givers  having 
earned  the  money  for  that  purpose,  thus  by  their 
self-sacrifice  enhancing  the  value  of  the  contribu- 
tion and  giving  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
working  for  the  same  object.  And,  among  these 
cheerful  workers  and  givers  for  this  noble  enter- 
prise, the  most  interested  and  interesting  of  all 
are  the  children  connected  with  the  Perkins  In- 
stitntion  for  the  Blind,  who,  while  enjoying  the 
privileges  furnished  by  the  school,  are  exceedingly 
anxious  to  have  similar  blessings  extended  to  the 
smaller  children  who  are  afflicted  like  themselves, 
and  who  cannot  be  admitted  to  this  school  until 
they  reach  their  tenth  year,  consequently  their 
earliest  years  are  wasted  in  sadness  and  gloom. 
To  hasten  forward  the  day  which  is  to  bring 
light  and  gladness  to  these  little  sufferers,  the 
girls  in  this  school  have  projected  a  fair  which  is 
to  be  held  in  their  school-rooms  on  the  21st  and 
22d  of  February.  All  of  them  are  working  most 
'<  enthusiastically  to  f  nrnisli  the  tables  with  articles 
I  which  they  hope  will  find  a  ready  sale.  Even  the 
youngest,  some  of  whom  earned  money  for  the 
fand  during  their  summer  vacation,  are  delighted 
to  be  able  to  help  their  darling  project  by  manu- 
facturing bead  work  and  modeling  in  clay,  etc., 
thus  putting  into  practical  use  their  kindergarten 
training,  and  giving  proof  of  its  value  and  im- 
portance for  other  blind  children.  It  is  earnestly 
desired  that  many  other  "little  helpers,"  and  large 
ones  also,  shall  add  their  contributions  to  those 
already  received,  so  that  a  kindergarten  school 
may  soon  be  organized,  and  its  blessings  enjoye'd 
by  those  poor  little  waifs  who  are  waiting  in 
deepest  shadow  for  its  blessed  light. 


i        WITH  SUPPLEMENT.     _ 

SATURDAY,    FEBBUASV    9.     188^ 


T«i:Bi.iNi>.— I^aura  Biidemao,  wbo  ia  deeply  io- 
tercslfd  ill  tlie  fiiir  to  be  bold  on  Uie  '2lst  and  •.!2'.l  of 
iliis  iii!>utb,  at  tlie  I'eikins  lostitution,  to  rai-C  innds 
for  Ihe  Kiiul'iguiteii  for  tlie  bliod,  has  written  iui 
appeal  to  ibe  jicou  people  et  IJostoii,  a  lai;  simile  of 
wuicb  will  -bortly  be  pie=ented  to  the  papcii  for 
rublicatioi'. 

Amoiifj:  the  contrib'itions  which  the  girls  of,  tlii.- 
int-iitiuion  have  received,  is  twenty-five  dollars  fro  u 
Mr.  Josf.pU  15.  tilover  aod  sisters.  Mr.  (i lover  will 
be  liiiablefo  attend  the  tiiir,  as  to  ia  goint:  abroad. 
This  woitty  project  i>'  meeting  with  the  favor  it  de- 
serve?,  and  tbcre  can  be  no  limit  to  nnselfisli  philiiu- 
thropy  when  people  are  thoroughly  iu  earnest,  au'l 
deteiiiiircd  to  make  a  sroiig  elTort  for  any  wortliy 
cause,  more  e.^specially  when  iiifjod  lu  beliilf  of  dear 
fightlees  litt'.e  ones. 


BOSTOH  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1884. 


A  piano  recital  was  given  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution (or  llie  Blind  at  Soutb  Boston,  on  Mon- 
day eveninjr  last,  hy  John  Orib,  assisted  by 
Miss  Clara  I.  Nichols,  a  talented  pupil  of  Mr, 
Orlh,  and  C.  F.  Webber,  tenor.  An  admirable 
programme,  including  a  Mozart  concerto  for 
two  pianos,  and  a  Beethoven  souato,  was  pre- 
sented. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1884. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

BY  A    PUPIL   OF   THE   PERKINs'   ASYLUM. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would, 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk. 


He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 

May  sit  i'  the  center  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid -day  sun; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 
— Milton. 

The  chief  element  in  this  light  is  virtue ;  an- 
other important  one  is  a  well-stored  mind.  He 
who  lacks  these  is  indeed  "his  own  dungeon." 
In  the  ease  of  the  blind  man  sun  and  moon  are 
not  sunk,  but  only  hidden  from  his  view ;  his 
only  light  is  an  inner  light.  Hence  tlie  supreme 
value  to  him  of  an  education.  In  order  to  be- 
come thoroughly  self-reliant  he  must  overcome 
very  many  difficulties ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that  he 
will  not  master  them  unless  he  has  unflinching 
determination  and  energy.  These  qualities  he 
acquires  only  by  a  threefold  training — physical , 
mental  and  moral. 

Moral  culture  induces  virtue's  abiding  light. 
Systematic  physical  training  makes  the  body 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  effects  steady,  decis- 
ive and  graceful  motions.  Mental  training 
strengthens  the  will  and  the  power  of  concen- 
tration ;  it  also  stimulates  his  ambition  and 
deepens  his  purpose  by  giving  him  a  knowledge 
outside  himself.  Without  such  stimulus  and 
resolution  he  sits  vainly  dreaming  away  the 
tedious  hours  of  an  aimless  existence,  a  pitiable 
burden  to  himself  and  others.  It  is  from  this 
drowsiness,  delusion  and  passivity  tSiat  humane 
people  are  striving  to  rescue  little  sightless  chil- 
dren to-day.  It  is  to  this  end  that  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  plant  a  kindergarten. 

This  beautiful  system  is,  above  all  others,  fit- 
ted to  minister  to  their  needs ;  for  many  of  these 
children  are  timid,  slow  and  awkward  ;  and  its 
merry,  practical  games,  its  systematic,  progress- 
ive work,  all  so  full  of  suggestions  to  them,  all 
cultivating  easy  and  acciirate  movements,  tend 
to  make  the  child  spontaneous  in  thought  and 
action.  These  children  know  very  little  about 
nature.  The  kindergarten  brings  them  into  close 
friendship  with  animals  and  plants,  and  teaches 
them  to  observe  so  carefully  the  taste,  order, 
form,  texture,  etc.,  that  they  learn  much  about 
objects  for  themselves.  The  senses  thus  trained 
become  more  acute,  and  do  their  own  work  more 
perfectly,  thus  making  up  in  some  degree  for 
the  loss  of  sight.  Again,  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem is  so  full  of  simple  and  beautiful  poetry 
that  the  children  cannot  fail  to  discover  that 
good  Dame  Nature  has  a  large  and  wonderful 
family,  so  that  a  becoming  humility  supplants 
the  egotism  which  belongs  to  a  narrow,  self-re- 
verting mind. 

The  moral  teaching  of  tiie  kindergarten  is: 
high  and  pure.  It  inculcates  kindness,  patience 
and  truthfulness.  It  teaches,  the  child  that  it  is 
honorable  to  help  one's  self  and  beautiful  and  ; 
noble  to  aid  others.  These  are  the  lessons  which 
blind  children  need  to  learn.  Then  give  them 
the  kindergarten.  Lovers  of  childhood,  the  ap- 
peal is  to  you  !  for  in  reality  these  children  fiave 
[do  childhood.  What  we  ask  for  them  is  not 
'  something  strange  and  unnatural,  but  simply  an 
opportunity  to  play  and  learn  and  grow  like 
Other  children.  In  order  to  do  this  they  need 
especial  assistance,  which  the  iiarents  of  very 
few,  however  good  their  intentions,  have  eitlier 
time  or  skill  to   give  them.     But   the  kinder- 


garten teems  with  the  very  essence  of  pure  and 
beautiful  child-life. 

Citizens  of  Massachusetts,  tlie  appeal  is  to 
you  !  to  enable  fellow-citizens  to  share  equally 
with  you  the  work  of  sustaining  and  advancing 
the  peace,  prosperity  and  virtue  of  a  common 
home  and  government.  Educators,  the  appeal 
is  to  you !  to  enlighten  those  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness, and  so  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which 
ignorance  engenders.  Patriots,  the  appeal  is  to 
you  !  Our  nation  needs  to-day  not  masses,  not 
political  parties,  but  individual  men  and  women, 
capable  of  thinking  and  acting. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER 


SOUTFl    BOSTON,     FEB.     9,     1884. 


MJJ&IOALK 

A  very  interesting  concert  was  given 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  last  jMonday 
evening  by  Iitr.  John  Orth  He  had 
the  assistance  of  one  of  his  advanced 
pupils,  Miss  ulara  Nichols  and  the  dis- 
tinguished vocalist,  Mr.   C.  F.  Weber. 

The  opening  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  Concerto  in  D  by  Mozart 
arranged  for  two  pianos,  Miss  Nichols 
taking  the  principal  part.  This 
young  lady  also  played  a  Nocturne  by 
Field,  a  Tarentelle  by  Chopin  and  the 
Ballade  in  A  6  by  Chopin.  This  last 
piece  was  the  best  test  of  her  powers 
as  a  pianist.  She  played  it  with  cer- 
tainty and  even  brilliancy  of  technique. 
Iler  style  and  expression  were  also  very 
enjoyable.  Her  playing  reflected  great 
credit  both  on  herself  and  on  her 
teacher. 

Mr.  Orth  played  a  Nocturne  by 
Chopin  very  beautifully,  and  also  the 
Sonate  Pathetiqtie,  by  Beethoven,  and 
the  Polonaise  in  E  by  Liszt.  The  great 
difficulties  of  this  piece  were  so  easily 
mastered  that  he  put  in  some  new  ones, 
namely,  some  double  trills  in  the  last 
cadenza,  which  are  not  in  the  text. 

Ml'.  Weber's  beautiful  tenor  voice, 
and  pure  style  evidently  gave  great 
pleasure  to  his  listeners.  His  selections 
were  mostly  from  Frans  and  Scbuman. 

The  audience  was,  as  usual,  mad  j  up 
of  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  to- 
gether with  some  of  their  friends  and 
ueighbors. 

— Mrs.  V.  A  .Howe  has  secured  the 
services  of  Miss  Emma  S.  Howe,  so- 
prano, Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Feuderson, 
contralto,  and  Mr.  George  J.  Parker 
tenor,  for  her  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  Fund.  The  entertain- 
ment cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  of  the 
highest  character  musically  and  the 
citizens  of  South  Boston  should  makq 
it  as  great  a  success  financially. 

— Miss  Laura  Bridgmau  has  written, 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  kindergarten 
for  the  blind. 

—The  Kindergarten  Fair  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  will  open  Feb.  21st  and 
continue  two  days. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVEKTISEFv. 

MONDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  11.  1884. 


The  will  of  tbe  late  Susan  O.  Brooks,  widow  ot 
Peter  C.  Biooks,  after  inakiiia;  liberal  bequests 
to  relatives  and  friends,  includins  a  gift  of  ,?100D 
to  tbe  Rev.  Riifiis  Ellis,  D.D.,  makes  the  follow- 
iii'r  public  bequests:  To  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  .'S500;  to  the  JIassacliusetts  Chari- 
table Kye  and  Ear  Infirinaiy,  .?10U0;  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hosiiiral,  the  Kew  Encland  Hospital  for 
AVoinen  and  Children,  the  Boston  Lying-iu-IIos- 
pital,  ihe  .Massachusetts  Hoinoeopatliic  Hospi- 
tal, the  HomtEopathic  .Medical  f>ispen>;arj',  and 
the  Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women,  $D00  each. 


BOSTON,  SATUEDAY,  FEB.  9.1884. 


The  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston  are  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  Fair,  to  be  holden  in  their 
class  rooms,  Feb.  21  and  22,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  proposed  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  for  the  blind  children 
who  are  too  young  to  be  admitted  to 
the  school  proper. 


WITH      SUPPLEMENT. 

WEDNKSDAY,    FEB.    13,   1884. 


The  Perkins  InsM  ution  Fair. 

Tickets  for  the  fair  of  the  girls  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  tlie  Blind,  to  be  held  on  the  21st 
ami  22cl  instant,  have  already  been  issued,  neatly 
printea  in  raised  letters,  and  can  be  obtained  at 
the  salesrooms  of,  the  institution.  No.  37  Avon 
street.  The  enterprise  is  receiving  substantial 
aid  from  many  people  of  moderate  means  and 
generous  hearts,  and  promises  to  be  very  atttiio- 


.  tive  aa  well  as  »ueve«stuL 


■ 


BoBlon  ionxnal 

WEDNESDAY  MOENIM,  Peb.  13,  1884 


THE  EOX'CATIOX  OF  THE  BI.IX9. 

To  the  Kilitnr  of   The  Boston  Journal: 
'    One  of  my  children  is  a  puinl  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  and  I 
have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  great  benefit 
that  he  and  his  fellow  pupils  are  receiving  that  I 
want  to  say  so  lo  the  public.    My  boy  is  ten  years 
old,  of  fair  Intelligence.    He   has   been   at  the 
school  for  the  blind  for  about  six  mouths,  and  he 
has  acquired  more  In  that  brief  time  than  In  the 
hiee  or  four  years  that  he  received  instruction  at 
lome  and  at  scliool.    In  this  connection  I  have 
ecu  .an  appeal  for  the  foundation  and  endowment 
of  a   kinderKarteii  and  primary   school   for  the 
[.blind,  issued  by  M.  Anagnos,  lisq.,  that  most   ex- 
cellent runelpal  of  the  Institution,  and  I  can't  see 
fhow    any    one    that   turns  over  its  pages  can  do 
ilherwise  than  agree  as  to  the  great  necessity  for 
his  stiiool  for  the  blind  children  to  fit  them  for  the 
best  possible  work  In  the  Institution  and  elsewhere. 
I  can  see  what  a  great  help  such  a  scjiool  would 
haveT)eeu  to  my  son  .  and  when  we  consider  the 
many  blind  children  from  five  to  nine  years  of 
age  many  of  whom  are  in  wretched  homes,  we  ap- 
preciate what  a  great  Jt)iessiug  It  would  be  if  such 
a  school  could  be  created  in  our  midst?    Of  course, 
it  will  cost  money,  and  quite  a  large  sum;  but  if 
the  irenerous  will  but  open  their  purses;  if  the 
churches  will  give  each  a  little  aid;  if  every  one 
who  can  will  but  give,  this  school,  with  the  num- 
tfe/less  blessings  that  would  flow  from  its  crea- 
tieim  will  soon  be  an  establiphed  fact.    As  Mr. 
Anagnos  says:     "  The  salvation  of  little  sightless 
chUdreii  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  the  boncv- 
oleiil.    ^iav  we  prophesy  for  them  the  dawn  of  a 
day  all  the  more  radiant  lor  the  darkness  of  the 
night  that  has  preceded  it?"        E.  U.  BintPUS. 


Fair  by  the  Bllml. 

Tickets  for  the  fair  of  the  girls  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  held  on  the  21st 
and  22d  inst.,  have  already  been  Issued,  neatly 
printed  In  raised  letters,  and  can  be  obtained  at 
the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution,  Ko.  37  Avon 
.street.  The  oi'terprise  is  lecelving  substantial 
aid  from  many  people  of  moderate  means  and 
generous  hcans,  and  uiomises  to  be  very  attrac- 
tive as  well  as  sue 


^osion  ^0$t 
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_,  WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  FEB,  13,  1884. 


rWK    iJLIXI*   CHlLJ>UEiV. 


An    Appeal   to   tUe  <iesci-oiis     SCiuded    to 
Jb'ouucIaj!i.iu(iers;arteM  for  TUese    Hiittls 

IVlr.  Anr.gnos,  the  principal  of  the  Perkins 
institute  for  the  blind, has  issued  a  second  appeal 
for  the  foundation  and  endorsement  of  a  kinder- 

giiiTen  and  primary  school  tor  the  blind.  It  is 
perhaps  known  that  olnldron  are  not  received 
info  the  Institute  at  South  Boston  until  liiey  are 
11  iiio  years  of  age,  when  they  arc  expected  to 
have  attained  some  proficiency  at  least  for  that 
ecnool.  In  ninny  instances,  perhaps  in  the  mii- 
jority  of  cases,  the  blind  children  are  as  the 
nauipnlet  S-iys,  "oppressed  by  i^overty  a"d 
threatened  by  degradation."  They  are  doomed 
to  an  existence  of  ignorance  and  misguided  iu- 
dnlgeiice, and  from  the  iige  of  four  to  nine 
years,  they  are  either  obliged  to  look 
for  what  liitle  they  learn  to  the 
public  schools  -where  they  are  treated  more 
as  objects  of  curiosity,  and  where  there  are  no 
teacher.'*  trained  lo  meet  their  cases,  or  at  homes 
where  if  poor  they  are  burdens,  if  rich  indulged. 
Vi'iUi  this  pamphlet  theic  is  an  appeal  signed  by 
the  12  trustees  of  the  institute,  in  wuich  thtij' 
say:  "May  it  commend  Itself  to  the  reason  as 
\v-ell  as  tQ  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  much  has 
been  given  and  who  wish  s,o  to  employ  their 
trust  as  to  make  it  produce  the  greatest  good  ia 
the  inesent  and  in  the  future,"  and  when  wo 
consider  that  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Vranois 
Brooks,  Gen.  Quincy  and  other  well  known  geu- 
tleinen  are  so  urgently  pressing  the  claim  for  a 
kindeigarteii,  docs  it  not  suggest  itself  to  tlio 
gcutr(.'u*  to  assist  in  this  great  charity? 

Tickets  for  the  fair  of  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  1 
Irslitutiou  lor  the  bli'.d,  to  be  held  on  the  21st 
anr.22d  in.stant,  havealrc-ady  been  issued,  neatly 
Iivinteil  in  raitid  l<!lters,  and  can  be  obtained  a    ■ 
tiic  .'^ultsrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
street. 


EVENIKG  TEANSCEIPT 


WBDNEeDAT.    FEBRUARY    13.    1884. 


THE  Faib  fob  the  Bi,i>'d.  The  exemplary 
eainestness  and  unremitting  eflorts  of  the  jairls  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  b^alf  of 
little,  sightless  children  is  receiving  ftiendly 
recO'-  nition  and  generous  encourqpgement  from 
peopTfl  ot  humble  circumstances  and  moderate 
means,  v/hO  tnow  how  to  sympathize  with  Sllfier- 
ing  humanit>'.  Gilts  of  various  kinds  are  con- 
stantly sent  to  tJjem  for  the  bazaar,  which  they 
propose  to  hold  in  tJieii"  schoolhouse  on  the  21st  and 
i2u  inst.,  in  aid  of  the  fcja0eigarten  fund,  and  the 
•little  enterprise  promises  to  Mp.  brilliant  success. 
Admission  tickets  to  the  fair,  neatly  priqted  in 
raised  letters,  may  be  obtained  at  the  saleij^ooms 
of  the  institution,  No.  57  Avon  street. 


THE  EYEHM  STAR, 

%V>;)i>-'!ii:i*a.iY,   febkuaky  13,  18S4. 


HELP    THE    BI^IND. 


Kinder- 


Foung    Otria    Ari-aoKlnu;    for 
gui'ten  FhIi*. 

The  girls  of  the  "Perklne  Institution  for  the 
Blind"  are  working  mo-t  assiduously  to  com- 
Ulete  the  arrangcmeats  for  their  Kindergarten 
fair,  which  is  to  be  held  in  their  schoolrooms 
on  the  21st  and  22;1  Instant. 

They  are  much  encouraged  by  the  practical 
aid  received  fiom  many  warm-hearted  f  rienils 
of  the  enterprise.  TicKets  for  the  fair  have 
been  neatly  printed  in  embossed  type,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  the  cfllce  of  the  institution,  No. 
S7  Avon  street. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  FEBRUARY  14,  1884. 


Fair  at  South  Boston. 
A  fair,  arranged  and  conducted  by  ihe  i 
girls  of  Perkins  Institution,  will  be  held  in 
their  school-rooms  Feb.  21st  and  22nd.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  contributed  to  the  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten 
for  little  blind  children.    It  is  hoped  that 


the  girls  will  receive  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement for  this  their  effort  to  help 
provide  for  the  early  education  of  those 
who,  like  themselves,  cannot  receive  in- 
struction in  the  ordinary  public  schools. 
They  are  improving  all  the  time  that  can 
be  spared  from  regular  school  duties,  and 
already  articles  showing  their  work  in 
hand  and  machine  sewing,  crocheting  and 
knitting,  are  completed.  Still  they  cannot 
prepare,  unaided,  the  necessary  number  of 
articles,  and  earnestly  solicit  contributions 
from  those  interested  in  the  fair  and  its  ob- 
ject. Address,  Fair  Committee,  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  Broadway,  South  Boston. 


BOSTON  MILY  ADVERTISER. 

THURSDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  14.    188-1. 


CO.M.MONWE.VLTir  OF  M.^SSACIIUSEl'TS, 
SliCBKT All Y ' S  D El' A UT M  EST. 

Boston,  Feb.  13.  1884. 
His  excellency  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  has  this  dav  made 
the  following  aupointments,  viz.:  Samuel  I). 
AVarren.  Henry  V'.  Kidder  and  Thom.as  E.  Proctor 
of  Boston,  and  Charles  Y.  IJcinis  of  Medforcl,  to 
be  trustees  oK  the  Mafsachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. Francis  Brooks,  John  R.  Dwight  and  John 
E.  Wctherboc  of  Boston,  and  Leverett  Saltonstall 
of  Kewtou.  to  be  trustees  of  tlie  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Irving  A.  Evans  of  Boston,  to  Ue  a  director  in  be- 
half of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  Collateral 
Lo.tn  Company.  Henry  W.  Brairg  of  Boston,  to 
be  a  master  iu  cliancerv  for  the  county  of  Sulfolk. 
i-IicNKV  B.  Pi:nu<!, 
Secretarv  of  the  Commonwealth. 


SALEM  REGISTER, 


THUiSDAT,    FEBRUARY   H.    18*4 


KiNDKRGABTBN  FOR  THE  BLIND.  We 
once  more  call  attention  to  the  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  raise  a  fund  sufQcient  to  es- 
tablish a  kindergarten  school  for  the  blind 
pupiU  at  the  Perkins  Institute  in  South  Bos- 
ton.  This  subject  ii  replete  with  vital  in- 
terest and  touching  pathos,  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  humane  and  public-spirited 
who  are  able  to  aid  in  this  enterprise.  In 
New  England  are  a  large  number  of  blind 
children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  9  years, 
for  whose  instruction  and  training  there  ia 
no  provision  whatever;  whereas,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  their  infirmity,  and  often  to 
the  unuesirableness  of  their  surroundings, 
these  aiSicted  members  of  the  human  family 
need  more  cart  and  cultivation  than  any 
others.  They  are  shrouded  from  the  cradle 
in  the  ceaseless  gloom  that  has  settled  down 
like  a  night  upon  them.  They  are  often 
oppressed  by  poverty  and  threatened  by 
degradation — doomed  to  an  existence  ot 
ignorance  and  misguided  indulgence.  As 
the  golden  crocuses  turn  up  their  heads  in 
springtime,  begging  the  sun  to  draw  them 
out  from  their  dark  chambers  into  "glorious 
light  and  air,  so  these  sightless  waifs  stretch 
their  hands  towards  the  friends  of  humanity, 
imploring  them  to  rescue  them  from  the 
grasp  of  misery  and  the  horrors  or  pauper- 
ism, and  to  open  to  them  a  path  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness.  At  this  period  of  their 
lives  the  whole  atmosphere  is  full  of  prom- 
ise and  hope ;  later  on,  discouragements  and 
disappointments  may  render  futile  any  ef- 
fort for  their  salvation.  At  this  tender  age, 
they  should  be  furnished  with  the  best 
means  of  education  and  surrounded  with  the 
ipost  helpful  influences.  They  should  be 
raised  from  the  mire  of  idleness  and  neglect. 
There  should  be  kindled  in  them  the  aspira- 
tions lor  self-helptulness  and  the  ambition 


3u 


I  for  self-improvement  and  guidance,  whictTf^iect  i«  ,riew,  the  founding- 


are  more  potent  that  all  other  force*  in  the 
reformation  of  society.    Through  the  kin- 
dergarten system  the   tiny   feet    of   these 
sightless  ones  can  be  brought  on   a  level 
with  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of  educa- 
tion, so  that  they  may  climb  without  fearing 
to  fall.    It  will  lift  them  from  the  dreary 
slough  of  uselessness  and  enable  them  to  step 
upon  the  platform  of  activity  and  happiness. 
Let  those  in   affluent  circumstances  give  of 
their  abundance,  and  all  contribute  as  God 
has  prospered  them,  whether  the  amount  be  ' 
large  or  small,  and  the  necessary  funds  can 
be  speedily  obtained.    Contributions  can  be 
■ent  to  M.  Anagnos,  37  Avon  street,  Boston. 
A  fair  in  aid  of  this  enterprise  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Feb.  21  and  22,   at 
the  Perkins  Institute,  553  Broadway,  corner 
of  H  street,  South  Boston.    The  South  Bos- 
ton cars  connect  with  the  Eastern  JRailroad 
Uraina  at  the  Boston  depot 

W  An  opportunity  to  forward  a  good  work 
in  an  easy,  inexpensive  way  is  given  to  the 
public  by  the  girls  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  bouth  Boston.  With  an  earnest 
desire  to  help  little  blind  children  to  as  good 
a  primary  education  as  that  given  to  their 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters,  these 
young  people  liave  been  working,  for  some 
weeks,  to  prepare  articles  for  a  fair,  which 
they  will  hold  in  their  .--chool-rooms,  Feb.  21 
and  22,  the  proceeds  c  which  they  will  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  !  w  being  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  School  for  little  blind  children. 
Many  kind  friends  in  and  around  Boston 
have  already  expressed  their  interest  by  gifts 
for  the  tables,  contributions  for  current  ex- 
penses, and  promises  to  be  present.  Tickets 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Institution  store 
Avon  street,  Boston. 


ad. 


)re,  M, 


[February  14  1884 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. — Tickets  for 
the  fair  of  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  to  be  held  on  the  21st  and  22d  inat., 
have  already  been  issued,  neatly  printed  in 
raised  letters,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  sales- 
rooms of  the  institution.  No.  37  Avon  Street. 
The  enterprise  is  receiving  substantial  aid  from 
many  people  of  moderate  means  and  generous 
hearts,  and  promises  to  be  very  attractive  as  well 
as  successful. 


EVENING  TRANSC&IPT 

*■■ ' ■  ■■  ■■ ■-         ■■'■ '— — 

*KICAY.    FEBRUAltS    15.    1884.       ;  I 

irflJE    ^ISOERGARTEIS    VOR    THE    BOIXD. 

To  lli.i'  K'HCor  of  the  Tninsrript :  Wc  read  of 
one.ol  old  who  once  had  a  vision  in  which  he  paw 
l^.liiau  stiiiiclins  near  hlra  8ayia8-,-"Coine  ovei'  into 
Mftceu;.iii.i  iiuU  holj)  us."  ,. 

-  The  account  say8  further,  that  when  he  had  seen 
|jie  vision  he  ivimeiliatel;/  cndeuvoiccl  to  go, 
Kvcivbody  who  .has  read  Mr.  Anagnos's  plea  for 
[''Kindergarten  for  the  Blind"  must  have  seen 
Ome  sii'cU  vision,  and  must  ha /e  heard  a  voice 
alliup;  loudly,  ''Come  over  and  help  us."  And 
aow  the  voices  couic  ag^iin,  this  time  from  the 
Biipils  o^  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  everybody 
Ijax  a  cUaucc  to  heij). 

It  is  already  known  to  many  that  a  fair  is  to  bo 

Beld  at  the  Institution  for  the  lilind  in  South  Bos- 

OP  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  February ;  hut  perhaps 

lie  Ijttie  bird  who  told  me  has  not  whispered  to 

lyerybody  what  a  treat  is  in   store  for  those 

lio  go. 

Iheses'iihtless  children  have  been  working  all 
jyouKKthe  autumn  aud  winter  with  this  one  ob- 


^  a  kindergarten  Iiouie 

for  children  who  cannot  be  received  into  the  pres- 
ent school . 

ene  pupil,  who,  when  she  first  came  to  the  iasti- 
tiUiou,  could  not  even  pin  her  own  collar  and  was 
■tterly  dependent,  has  become  so  inspired  with 
the  idea  of  helping  others  that  she  asked  her 
mother  not  to  spend  any  money  for  Christmas 
presents  for  her,  tout  to  spend  it  instead  in  buying 
aprons,  aud  towels  for  this  fair. 

Theji?  blind  children  have  saved  their  pennies 
and  Si.eudiug-moncy  to  add  to  the  fund,  aud  the 
Teryatntr.spbereof  the  place  is  redolent  of  the 
spirit  <>i  loving  sacrifice. 

The  little  bird  sjjys  there  will  be  a  table  filled 
With  the  beautiful  head-work  which  these  deft 
little  (iipcis  make,  little  chairs,  sofas,  baskets 
and  Ciadles  which  ravish  the  eyes  of  seeing  chil- 
•Ircn;  tiiere  will  toe  useful  articles  made  in  the 
workiooin,  such  as  leggins,  stockings  and  hoods, 
and  tUeie  will  be  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the 
childieii.  in  the  Iiindergarten  cla.ss— their  weav- 
Jna,  sewing,  pasting  and  modelling;  and.  best  of 
all,  visifcoi-s  wiU  InaTC  an  opportunity  to  seethe 
cliildrea  really  do  the  thUi{/-t,  and  can  order  any- 
thing they  would  lihe  to  see  made.  Nut  the  least 
attractive  feature  will  be  the  music  given  at  dif- 
ierent  tiines  during  the  two  days  iiy  the  pupils. 

A.  lady  said  recently,  "For  years  I'did  not  wish  to 
visit  the  Blind  Asylum.  It  seemed  to  me  it  must 
be  a  veiy^gloomy  and  depressing  place;  but  wlien 
1  did  go.'and  saw  how  happy  the  children  were 
at  their  work,  how  free  th(;y  were  in  their  move- 
ments, aud  how  full  of  content,  I  can  truthfully 
say  I  never  passed  such  a  hajipy  day  in  my  life." 
:  If  any  doubt  this,  they  have  only  to  try  the  cx- 
perimeut  next  week,  under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  sec  if  the  comiui;  anniversary  of 
thebiUU  of  the  father  of  our  cuimtrv  may  not 
jirove  the  happiest  day  of  a  lifetime. 

Miss  I'oulssou's  article  on  -The  Blind  Children's 
Kindergarten"  in  the  October  Wide  Awake  sets 
lortU  most  vividly  the  inestimable  benefit  which 
even  a  few  hours  of  kindergarten  work  in  the 
week  cau  be  to  these  children,  who  are  deprived 
of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  outer  world  is 
revealed  to  us. 

The  kindergarten  system  is  especially  adapted 
to  blind  children,  in  that  it  coiistiiutly  employs 
the  seiiss  which  they  need  especially  developed. 
The  buiUiiug,  stick-laying,  etc.,  cultivate  nicety 
•f  toucii  to  a  remarkable  degree,  aud  the  direc- 
tions wJich  are  constantly  employed  in  kinder- 
gaiteu  work,  such  as  '<uppcr  riiiUt,"  -'lower  left," 
etc.,  are  the  same  as  are  used  afterwards  in  the 
school  ill  writing  and  number  work.  It  is  a  lam- 
entable fact  that  while  those  children,  whose 
lives  are  so  "shut  in,"  need  especially  the  beaefit 
0t  early  training  and  a  geuial  atmosphere,  there 
is  no  provision  made  anywhere  for  training  tbose 
«nder  nine  years  of  age.  The  sum  of  money  need- 
ed to  iwrinanently  endow  a  home  for  those  be- 
tv.eeu  hvo  and  ten  years  of  age  is  large;  but 
when  6  uth  cries  tor  help  are  sounded,  who  can 
loiibt  it  Tfr'M  come?  j,.  ,y_ 

-<■ '  .urns-.-  ^^i  - 


away  this  distrust  by  feiuging  to  mind  the 
fact  that  piano  tuning. isj  not  the  work  of  the 
eye.  The  seeing  tnuer  does  not  see  tones, 
lint  is  dependent  on  the  same  f  aoulty  of  hear- 
ing as  the  unseeing .  one,  who  is  well  known 
to  possess  this  faculty  in  a  fiaer  degree,  from 
the  higher  s*ate  of  de.velopment  it  has  reached 
through  years  of  absolute  dependence  upon 
it.  There  is,  beside,  no  risk  whatever  in 
trusting  the  work  to  them,  with  the  abundant 
evidence  of  their  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
ailiewn  in  the  car©  pf  the  pianga  ia  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  For  seven  years  this  en- 
tire work  has  been  done  by  them  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  that  Las  received  tHe  in- 
dorsement of  every  music  teacher  em- 
ployed by  the  city.  Only  those  who 
are  thoroughly  qualilied  are  allowed  to  work 
outside  the  institution,  which  is  responsible 
for  their  success.  They  do  uot  undertake  im- 
possibilities, and  do  not  claim  to  do  what 
absolutely  requires  sight  to  perform ;  but  tes- 
timonials from  many  of  the  leading  musicians 
of  the  city  attest  thpir  high  regard  for  the 
work  done  by  these  tuners.  While  their 
patronage  is  constantly  increasing,  they  still 
I  ask  for  greater  opportunities  and  a  fair  trial 
iu  this  special  field  of  labor,  where  they  can 
.stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  who  can  see  their  way  to 
a  dozen  other  means  of  livelihood.  Shall  not 
their  well-founded  claim  come  before  every 
family  when  next  a  piano  tuner  is  needed  ? 
Give  them  one  trial  at  least.  Orders  may  be 
left  at  37  Avon  street,  Boston,  or  sent  direct 
to  the  tuning  department  at  the  institution. 

E.   D.   K.       . 


BUND    TUNERS   OF    PIANOS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tratisciupt :  The  au-  is 
full  of  .schemes  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
Ibenefiting  the  unfortunate.  The  dawuiug 
eonviction  that  gushing  sympathy  and  distri- 
luution  of  money  alone  are  uot  the  wisest 
ways  should  go  hand  in  baud  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  self-respect  of  the  beuetit- 
ed  should  be  recognized  aud  secured  in 
every  possible  way.  At  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston  are  a  class  of 
young  men  who  come  before  the  public  as 
yiano  tuners,  aud  solicit  patronage  with  a 
self-respecting  conlideuce  based  on  a  belief 
in  their  ability  to  earn  and  deserve  success. 
Boston  is  proud  of  this  school  for  the  blind, 
and  never  wearies  of  visiting  and  boasting 
ever  it,  and  of  giving  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion for  the  marvellous  degree  of  excellence 
ohtained  in  its  different  departments.  But 
they  go  away  and  forget  that  something  else 
is  needed  by  at  least  oue  class  of  pupils  who 
have  worked  long  aud  patiently  to  secure 
•ne  of  the  few  ways  open  to  them  for  self- 
support  and  au  eujoyiweut  of  the  self-respect 
and  independence  to  Which  they  are  keenly 
sensitive. 

The  matter  of  piano  tuning  in  the  thousands 
•f  city  homes  is  the  result  of  habit;  a  tuner 
is  needed  and  seut  for  in  the  rush  of  daily 
flnties  without  a  thought  of  tliese  .young  men 
•who  are  \raitiug  for  such  opportunities. 
Sven  when  the  matter  is  brought  before 
them,  there  is  an  involuntary  hesitation,  and 
a  prejudice  is  at  once  brought  to  the  surface 
against  employing  men  to  do  their  work  in 
jtllft<la.iik.    AJittle  i-easoQJing  fijaght  to  clear 


PITTSBURGH,    FEBRUARY    2,     1884. 


the  Saturday  Review. 

OUR  BOSTON  LETTER. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

HOW  THE   SIGHTLESS    RECEIVE    AN    EDUCA- 
TION— BLIND  ARTISTS — THE   DEAF, 
DUMB  AND  BLIND  WOMAN. 


Boston,  January  29,  1884. 
I  often  hear  the  remark  from  those  who 
are  not  Bostoniaus,  "Boston  people  seem 
to  thiuk  there  is  no  place  like  Boston, 
and  they  really  think  it  is  the  Hub  of  the 
Universe  and  takes  the  lead  in  all  ques- 
tions of  art,  music  and  literature."  Now, 
I  am  not  going  to  say  whether  I  agree 
with  the  above  remark,  or  not;  for,  not 
being  oue  of  those  happiest  of  mortals — 
a  Bostouian — I  can  see  some  good  outside 
of  Boston,  or  this  "Modern  Athens,"  (as 
those  same  outsiders  sometimes  call  it), 
aud  believe  that  iu  some  of  the  other 
cities  can  be  found  a  few  things  that  are 
of  interest.  But  if  I  caunot  claim  Boston 
as  my  native  place,  I  have  lived  here  so 
long  a  time  that,  if  it  were  not  for  ;in 
occasional  visit  out  of  New  England,  I, 
too,  might  come  to  worship  the  city  as 
ardently  as  do  the  people  by  whom  I  am 
surrounded..  When  I  am  away  from  home 
and  my  friends  are  showing  me  the  sights 
of  their  cit}',  I  can  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  things  worth 
seeing  which  are  uot  to  be  found  in  Bos- 
ton. I  hope  I  am  uot  disloyal  to  my 
adopted  city  when  I  admit  so  much  in 
favor  of  another  place,  for,  while  it  is  a 


n> 


!  (luestion  that  seems  difficult  to  decide  as 
to  what  city  takes  the  lead  in  all  things, 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  Boston 
stands  first  in  its  educational  advantages, 
and  it  may  well  be  proud  of  its  544  schools. 
But  it  is  not  of  Boston  schools  in  gen- 
eral that  I  want  to  write  of  now,  but  one 
which  is  of  peculiar  interest — the  "School 
for  the  Blind."  It  was  founded  in 
and  organized  in  1832,  by  .the  1^.^ 
Samuel  G.  H^^^^h^Bcji^efced  the 
school  by  tel^^^^^ffia  «)zen  blind 
children  at  his  father's  house.  It  was 
while  traveling  in  Europe  that  the  thought 
first  came  to  him  of  founding  the  school. 
He  visited  many  of  the  European  asy- 
lums, and  on  bis  return  home  began  at 
once  his  self-imposed  work.  His  efforts 
in  teaching  his  first  pupils  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  public  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  school,  and  when  it  went  into 
operation,  in  the  fall  of  1832,  the  ladies 
of  Boston,  Salem,  Marblehead  and  New- 
buryport,  held  fairs  to  add  to  its  funds, 
the  largest  fair  being  in  Fauuil  Hall.  All 
this  time  the  interest  in  the  undertaking 

jfcwa*.t>n_thar  t-nciSlftse.  #oon  -after**  the 
Fanuil  hall  fair.  Col.  Thomas  W.  Per- 
kins offered  to  give  the  school  his  house 
and  grounds  in  Pearl  street,  on  condition 
that  the  Boston  people  should  give 
$50,000.  Not  only  was  this  done,  but 
the  very  generous  sum  of  |50,000  more 
was  given.  The  building  now  used  by 
the  school  is  on  Broadway,  South  Bos- 
ton. It  is  large  and  roomy,  and  was  at 
one  time  used  as  ^  hotel — "The  Mount 
Washington  HouSfe."  Situated  on  high 
ground  and  on  a  commanding  site,  it  is 
easily  seen  from  the  harbor,  and  from  the 
country  for  miles  around.  From  the 
windows  can  be  seen  a  view  that  is  truly 
grand,  and  one  may  look  in  all  directions, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  still  the 
eyes  rest  on  a  view  that  cannot  be  ex- 
celled; the  harbor,  with  its  many  steam- 
er?, tugs,  yachts  and  row-boats,  and  fur- 
ther out  can  be  seen  the  two  forts.  Inde- 
pendence and  Warren,  both  so  well 
known  in  history— Fort  Independence 
being  one  of  the  first  erected  by  Governor 
Winthrop  and  the  eariy  settlers  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Fort  Warren,  which  was  strongly 
garrisoned  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, although  not  used  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war.  Having  such  a  glorious  view 
from  the  high  ground  the  building  is  on, 
it  might  be  the  envy  of  many  who  have 
visited  the  school;  and  having  such  a 
view  before  them  all  the  time,  is  it  not 
sad  to  think  that  the  blind  children  can 
not  enjoy  it?  I  was  thinking  of  this  as  I 
stood  near  a  window  in  one  of  the  school- 
rooms— it  was  visitors'  day,  and  I  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  lingered  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  view — when  a 
lady  standing  by  said:  "What  a  pity  it  is 
to  waste  all  this  on  blind  people,  who 
can't  see  it  and  might  just  as  well  have 
their  school  somewhere  else."  But  if 
they  cannot    see  for    themselves,    their 

\  teachers  have  many  times  been  ej'es  to 
them  and  described  what  they  would  so 
dearly  love  to  see.  At  present  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  school  is  160,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  cheerful, 
happy  set  of  young  people.  They  re^ 
ceive  an  excellent  education,  especially 
in  music.  Piano-tuning,  chair-seating 
and  upholstery  are  among  the  occupa- 
tions pursued  by  them.  So  thorough  has 
been  their  musical  education  that  the 
tuning  and  keeping  in  repair  of  all  the 
Jpianos  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
lity  are  now  intrusted  to  the  pupils  of 
lliis  school,  and  the  work  is  well  done, 


f^*^ot  having  sight,  the  sense  of  touch 
seemly;o  be  unusually  developed,  and 
they  can  use  their  fingers  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  manj'  piano-tuners  who 
have  ej-es  to  aid  their  fingers.  It  was  Dr. 
Howe  who  invented  the  best  system  of 
printing  in  raised  letters  books  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  and  the  first  books  for 
the  blind  produced  in  this  country  were 
printed  at  this  institution. 

The  school  is  partly  self-supporting, 
from  the  income  of  invested  funds  and 
I  receipts  from  the  different  workshops 
connected  with  it,  which  reach  about 
113,000  a  year.  It  also  receives  from 
'  other  states  compensation  for  the  support 
and  education  of  beneficiaries,  and  from 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  a  grant  of 
136,000  annually.  The  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted upon  payment  of  $300  a  year,  and 
those  who  cannot  pay  this  and  are  na- 
tives of  the  state  are  admitted  gratuitous- 
ly on  the  warrant  of  the  governor.  The 
family  system  is  followed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  school,  the  women  and  girls 
occupying  dwelling-houses  by  them- 
selves, the  sexes  being  separated. 

The  school  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  continued  at  its 
head  until  his  death  in  1876.  After  his 
death  the  name  was  changed  from  "Blind 
Asylum"  to  the  "Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind." 
Dr.  Howe  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  as  superin- 
tendent, who  is  still  in  charge,  his  office 
now  being  that  of  director.  There  is  a 
kindergarden  department  for  the  young- 
est pupils,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing sights— of  #ie  many  that  claim  the 
attention  when  visiting  the  school — is  to 
see  the  little  boys  and  girls  working  in 
clay,  modeling  pears  and  apples,  cats  and 
dogs,  which  only  their  sensitive  little 
fingers  can  make  so  life-like  and  naturak. 
apd  they  seem  to  enjoy"  Soing.Tt  as  much 
,  ali^tjiej;  children  "en  joy  playing  with  their 
["flfellsr  The  older  pupils  study  the  lessons 
'that  children  of  their  ages  usually  do,  the 
only  diff'ereuce  being  that  the  lessons  are 
leaiyied  with  the  fingers  instead  of  the 
eyes..  Running  their  fingers  over  the 
raised  letters  they  read  so  well  that  it  is 
hatd  to  believe  they  a^'£,  not  looking  at 
the  letters.  The  girls  afe  taught  to  knit, 
sew  and  work  with  beads,  with  which 
they  make  many  pretty  articles,  such  as 
purses  and  tiny  sets  of  furniture.  Every 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  rain  or  shine, 
the  older  pupils  take  their  "constitution- 
al," and  as  they  step  along  so  briskly, 
talking  and  laughing  as  they  go,  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  can  not 
see,  for  instead  of  being  silent  and  gloomy 
they  have  more  fun  in  them  than  the 
ave*iig«  -boy  and  girl,  and  it  ttoe^^ne' 
good  to  see  their  bright  and  happy  faces. 
The  chief  object  in  visiting  the  school  is 
to  see  Laura  Bridgeman,  the  wonderful 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman,  and  if  she 
is  away  when  visitors  ask  for  her,  there 
is  a  general  outcry.  But  there  is  so  much 
to  be  said  about  her  that  I  will  devote  a 
letter  to  her  some  time  again.  Mrs. 
Howe — the  Julia  Ward  Howe  who  is  so 
noted  as  a  writer — makes  her  home, when 
in  Boston,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos. But  I  must  say  again,  "some  other 
time."  Anne  Newghil.' 


'We  do  not  pay  for  unsolicited  contributions,  and 
aruiot  return  or  preserve  unavailable  manuscript. 

BOSTON,  SATUEDAT,  FEB.  16. 1884. 


THE     KINDERGARTEN     FAIR     BY    THE 
BLIND. 


The  Fair  of  the  girls  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  held  on 
the  21st  and  22nd  instant,  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children 
promises  to  be  very  attractive.  People 
of  moderate  means  but  generous  hearts 
are  taking  friendly  interest  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  substantial  encouragement 
is  daily  given  to  the  cheerful  workers, 
who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  make 
it  a  success,  and  to  render  as  great  a 
service  to  the  cause  of  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters  in  misfortune  as 
possible.  Admission  tickets  to  the 
Fair  have  already  been  issued,  neatly 
printed  in  raised  letters,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institu- 
tion, No.  37  Avon  Street,  Boston.  We 
earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the 
kind  and  generous  hearts  of  our  read- 
ers. 


BOST  ox : 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16.  1884. 


Tickets  for  the  girls'  fair  at  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten,  neatly  printed 
in  raised  letters,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  Institution,  No.  37  Avon  Street.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  fair  bazaar  are  rapidly  progressing 
and  much  encouragement  has  been  given  by  kind- 
hearted  people. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1884. 


Tickets  for  the  girls'  fair  at  the  Perkins  school 
for  the  blind  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten,  neatly 
printed  in  raised  letters,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  street.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  bazaar  are  rapidly  progress- 
ing, and  considerable  encouragement  has  been 
giveii  by  kind-hearted  people. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1884. 


Tickets  for  the  fair  of  the  girls  of  the  Perkins 
liis'itution  for  the  blind,  to  be  held  on  the  21sl 
and  22a  instant,  have  already  been  issued,  neat- 
ly printed  in  raised  letters,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  3*  Avon 
street  The  enterprise  is  receiving  substantia 
aid  from  many  people  of  moilerate  means  and 
generous  hearts,  and  promises  to  be  very  at- 
tractive as  well  as  successful. 


\ 
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SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER 


SOUTH    BOSTON,     FEB.  16.     1884. 


APPEAL  OF  LAURA  BRIDGMAK 
The  followinjj  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  South 
Boston,  writtea  by  Dr.  Howe's  noted  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman.  Every  character  testi- 
fies of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  her,  and  with  this  proof  before  them  of  the 
benefit  bf  instruction  for  the  blind,  the  response  of  the  people  of  Boston  should  be 
speedy  and  liberal.  We  trust  it  will  inspire  generous  donations  in  behalf  of  the  object 
for  which  Miss  Bridgman  pleads. — [Editor. 
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T//£'  KINDERGARTEN  FAIR  BY  THE 
BLIND. 

The  fair  of  the  girls  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  held  on 
the  21st  and  22nd  instant,  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children, 
promises  to  be  very  attractive  and  pro  - 
ductive  of  good  results.  People  of 
moderate  means  but  generous  hearts 
are  taking  friendly  interest  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  substantial  encou'agement 
is  daily  given  to  the  brave  and  cheerful 
workers,  who  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  make  it  a  success  and  to  render  as 
great  a  service  to  the  cause  of  their  lit- 


tle brothers  and  sisters  in  misfortune 
as  possible.  Admission  tickets  to  the 
fair  have  already  been  issued,  noatly 
printed  in  raised  letters,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesrooms  of  the  iosiitu- 
tion,  No.  87  Avon  street,  or  at  the  girls' 
schoolhouse,  No.  650  Fourth  street. 


1     —Mrs.  Howe  continues  preparations 
I  for  her  concert  in  aid  of  the  Kindergar- 
'  ten  Fund  tor  the  Blind,  and  she  has  al- 
ready secured  very  eminent  talent. 

—The  will  of  the  k&*e  Mrs.  Peter  C. 
Brooks  contains  a  bequest  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind, 


CONCERT 


IN  AID  OF  THK 


<♦» 


Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe  of  Soiuh  Boston,  Fianist;  assisted  by  Miss 
Emma  Howe,  Soprano;  Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Fenderson,  Central 
to;  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  Ten^r;  Institute  Band,  and  others 
who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services,  will  give  a  Con- 
cert at  th.  UNIVERSALIS!  CHURCH,  SO.  BOSTON,  Thursday 
Eve.,  March  6,  1884.  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  Enterprise  for 
the  Blind. 

This  prelect  aims  at  the  deliverance  and  education  of  a 
large  number  of  poor  little  sightless  children  who  are  too 
young  to  be  received  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  are  suff- 
ering for  want  of  proper  care  and  training. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
Blind  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School  for  these  children 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  concert  will  be  added  to  th,e"contribu- 
tions  given  for  that  purpose. 


mmim  teansceipt 


SATCKDAT.    FEBRUARY    16.    1884. 


LAUHA  BKrDGHAN'S  TOUCHING     APPEAL  to 

the  people  of  Boston,  printed  on  page  seven 
today,  in  a  fac-simlle  of  her  own  handwrit- 
ing, is  presented  to  our  readers  in  this  form 
as  a  souvenir  o£  Dr.  Howe's  noted  pupil. 
Brief  and  simple  as  it  is,  it  is  the  most  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  plea  for  the  sightless 
that  we  can  rememher  ever  to  have  read. 


UBIIIOK 


BOSTON,  FEB.  17.  I8fi4. 


The  girls  of  the  Perkins  niftitutlon  for  the  Blind 

are  steadily  at  worli  in  coiuplcllug  their  arrangcmens 
for  tlio  fair  to  1)0  lieM  In  ilicir  6Cl:ool-room8  on  the 'ilst 
and  22a  lust.,  in  aid  of  ilie  lilnclcrxarten  lor  JiUle  sljfhl- 
lets  clill<lrcn.  Cheering  encouragement  and  practical 
assistance  arc  constantly  sent  to  mem  by  sympathizing 
Irlcuds,  and  tlierc  will  be  many  interesting  tValures  in 
the  enterprise.  Tickets  lor  llie  fair,  neatly  printed  in 
raised  letters,  can  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of  the 
institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


i0^t0tt  §mtkx. 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  17.  1884. 


The  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
are  steadilv  at  work  in  completing  their  arrange- 
ments tor  tlic  fair  to  be  held  in  their  schooh-ooms 
on  the  21st  and  22d  instant,  in  aid  of  the  lundcrgar- 
ten  for  little  sightless  children.  Cheering  encourage- 
ment and  practical  assistance  are  constantly  sent  to 
them  hy  sympathizing  friends,  and  there  will  be 
many  interesting  features  in  tlie  enterprise.  Tickets 
for  the  fair,  neatly  printed  in  raised  letters,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  37  Avon 
street. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

SUNDAY,  PEBEUAEY  17,  1884. 


SUNDAY   MORNING,    FEBRUARY    17,    1884 


AID   FOR  THE  BLIND. 


of    a 


Appeal   for    tUe     SstablJsUment 
Kindergarten  School. 

Another  appeal  is  made  to  the  puhlic  for  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  a  kindergarten 
and  primary  school  for  the  blind.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  necessity  existing  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  scliool,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  project  -will  receive  such  immediate 
and  generous  support  as  will  result 
In  the  early  consummation  of  this 
noble  enterprise.  In  a  preface  to  the 
trustees' appeal,  M.  Anagnos  says:  "There 
is  in  New  Jinsland  a  large  number  of  blind 
children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  9, 
for  whose  instruction  and  training  there  is  no 
provision  whatever;  wliereas,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  inflmiity,  and  to  the  undesira- 
bleness  of  their  surroundings,  these  afflicted 
members  of  the  hoiman  family  need  more  care 
and  cultivation  than  all  others.  They  are 
shrouded  from  the  cradle  in  the  ceaseless 
gloom  that  has  settled  down  like  a  night  upon 
them.  They  are  oppressed  by  poverty  and 
threatened  by  degradation.  They  are  doomed 
to  an  existence  of  ignorance  and  misguided 
indulgence.  They  parch  and  pine  within  a 
short  distance  of  a  benevolence  known  all 
over  the  ci\-ilized  world." 

Nofrn-ithstanding  the  progress  and  advance- 
ment which  ha  ve  been  made  in  the  education.'of 
th«  blind,  the  system  is  not  complete  without 
this  early  training  that  is  demanded.  Emilie 
Poulsson,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
system  employed  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  speaking  of  the  bUnd  children 
of  10  vears  of  age  and  upward,  says:  "Thevare 
found  to  need  the  same  development  ana  the 
same  simple  lesson  as  ordinary  children  from 
3  to  6  years  of  age— not  because  of  any  natu- 


wake.  The  little  blind  cliild,  following  Its 
natural  instinct  of  play,  gets  hurt  so  often 
that  it  soon  feels  it  safest  to  curl  up  in  a  cor- 
ner and  keep  still.  If  it  try  to  play  games 
with  active,  seeing  children,  ft  flndg  Itself  in 
the  way ;  and  in  the  way  still  when  there  is 
work  to  do — it  is  naturally  shoved  to  one  side. 
Play,  work,  conversation,  pass  It  by;  growth 
stops,  or  goes  on  slowly  and  weaklv." 

In  regard  to  the  location  and  ciaracter  of 
the  proposed  school,  the  trustees  say:  "As 
there  is  not  room  for  it  on  the  premises  of  this 
Institution,  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  not  desirable 
on  many  accounts,  to  locate  it  here,  it  should 
be  placed  m  Dorchester,  Roxbuiy,  Jamaica 
Plam,  or  elsewliere  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  the  State  House.  It  should  occupy  a  lot  of 
high  and  well  di-ained  land,  in  a  healthy  and 
pleasant  situation,  comprising  Ave  acres  at 
least.  It  should  be  organized  on  sound, 
progressive  pi-mciples,  and  controlled  by 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of 
the  most  disinterested  and  public  spirited 
citizens  of  Boston.  Its  aims  and  purposes 
should  be  clearly  defined,  and  there  shoxild  be 
nothing  eleemosynary,  either  in  its  title, 
charter,  rules  or  regulations,  which  might 
compromise  its  educational  character.  Its 
permanent  existence  and  entire  independence 
of  political  or  sectarian  influences  should  oe 
secured  and  guaranteed  by  an  endowment 
fund  of  $2150,000.  and  its  doors  should  be  wide 
open  to  all  little  sightless  children  of  what- 
ever station  and  condition,  and  to  a  limited 
number  of  seeing  ones,  who  would  serve  as 
their  associates,  playmates  and  companions. 
They  should  be  kept  until  the  age  of  12,  and 
taught  and  trained  objectively,  according  to 
the  rational  and  philosophic  methods  devel- 
oped in  Froebel's  Kindergeirten."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fac  simile  of  an  appeal  written  by 
the  celebrated  Laura  B.  Bridgman,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind: 
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ral  mental  lack,  but  because  the  aimless,  neg- 
lected lives  tboy  have  led  before  coming  to 
the  instltatlon  have  kept  them  dull  and  una- 


{^rncLri' 


Contrlbutlong  may  be  sent  to  (he  treasurer 
of  tlie  fund,  Edward  Jackson,  17S  Devonshire 
B  treat,  this  city. 


SUNDAY  EDITION. 

aUADfiUPLE  SHEET. 


SDNDAY,  FKUKUAKI  17,  188i. 


The  pupils  of  ihe  Perkins  Institute  will  hold  a 
fair  for  the  sale  of  useiul  and  fancy  article.<!  in  the 
school-rooms  of  the  Insiitiite  Thursday  and  Friday 
next.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  am  in  the 
establishment  o£  a  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  for  blind  children  undei'  10  years  old. 
There  will  be  nine  table.s,  loaded  principally  with 
the  handiwork  o£  the  scholars,  who  !or  weelts 
have  been  busily  preuaring  lor  this,  to  them.  Im- 
portant event,  it  is  intended  to  open  the  fair  at 
10  o'clock  each  moruiiiK,  and  run  it  during  ^he 
day  and  evenhiL',  the  Institute  band  and  pupiSs 
furnislilnca  vocal  a;iu  instrumental  enteitalumeut 
at  intervals  durinu  its  continuance. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe,  pianist,  assisted  by  Miss  Emma 
Howe,  soprano ;  Mrs.  Eila  Cleveland  Fenderson, 
contralto;  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  tenor;  lusiituie 
band,  and  others  who  have  Kinaly  voluiiteertd 
their  services,  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Broadway 
Uuiversalist  Church  Thursday  evenluj;,  M-irch  6. 
In  aid  of  the  kindergarten  enterprise  for  the 
blind. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


FEBR,XJA.E,Y    17,    1884. 

....The  girls  ol  the  Perkins  lastltutlon  for  the 
Blind  are  steadily  at  work  completing  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  fair,  to  be  held  In  their  school- 
room Feb.  21  and  22,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
for  little  sightless  children.  Cheering  encourage- 
ment and  practical  assistance  are  constantly  sent 
to  them  by  sympathizing  friends,  and  there  will 
be  many  Interesting  features  In  the  enterprise. 
Tickets  for  the  fair,  neatly  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters, can  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of  the 
institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


SATURDAY  E  PEKING,  Feb.    16,  1884. 


A.  Taachlns  Apreal. 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  fae-slmile  of  a  letter 
written  by  Laura  Bridgman.  appealing  for  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  for  providing  a  separate  kin- 
dergarten for  little  sightless  children.  The  letter 
Is  written  in  the  slngiilariy  angular  and  singularly 
plain  characters,  half  print  and  half  writing,  which 
Laura  Bridgman  acquired  many  years  ago ;  it  Is 
very  brief  and  simple,  but  with  a  power  of  appeal 
more  touching  and  effective  than  a  studied  ad- 
dress could  have.  It  Is  the  appeal  of  one  for 
whose  otherwise  destitute  and  desolate  lite  kind 
and  patient  training  has  doue  so  much  that  little 
children,  sightless  like  herself,  may  be  elven  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  kindergarten  methods, 
and  to  be  helped  by  them  Into  a  brighter  and  more 
use£ul  life.  The  fund  for  which  aid  Is  asked  hard- 
ly needs  to  be  reinforced  by  such  an  appeal  as 
this,  for  its  purpose  only  requires  to  be  stated  to 
touch  the  syrapatnies;  but  Laura  Brldgraan's 
letter  may  well  serve  to  dlroct  renewed  attention 
to  it  and  to  call  out  new  and  generous  contribu- 
tions toward  Its  ample  endowment. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 

MONDAY.    FEBRUARY   18,    1884 


The  appeal  of  Laura  Bridgman  for  aid  at 
the  fair  for  the  Kindergarten  school  for  the 
blirid  at  the  Perkins  Institute,— a  fac  simile 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  papers  of 
Saturday,— is  in  iteelf  eloquent  as  showing 
what  careful  instruction  can  do  lor  one  not 
only  blind,  but  also  deaf  and  dumb.  The  fair 
is  to  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday  uejrt 
and  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  blind  girls  of  the 
Institution,  it  should  receive  a  liberal  patron- 
age.  


S8 


WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

\_ — _™ . 

SAIURDAY,  FEBRUARY    16.  1834:. 


A  TOUCHING   APPEAL JY^  LAURA   BRIOOMAN. 

FoUowins:  is  a  reproduction  in  fae  simile  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  jt)f  foston  in  behalf 
of  tbe  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  separate  Icindeijjailen  for  sigbtlesW  cUiIaren,  which  is 
made  by  Laura  B.  iJridaraan,  the  pupil  of  T>r.  Howe.  The  enterprise  copamends  itself  to  all 
persons  who  desiie  to  aid  a  most  worthy  cause: 


\ 
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SALEM  REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,    FEBRUAKX   21.    1884. 


The  Fair  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  school 
for  sightless  children,  gotten  up  by  the  girls 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  will  be 
held  to-day  and  to-morrow,  in  their  school 
rooms.  People  from  Salem  and  vicinity  who 
may  desire  to  attend  this  fair,  can  take  the 
blue  line  of  hone  can  at  the  Boston  depot  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad.  We  hope  the  patron- 
age will  be  liberal.  Articles  made  by  the 
blind  girls  will  be  on  sale,  and  at  moderate 
prices.  The  tickets  are  printed  in  raised 
Lletters,  like  books  for  the  blind. 


UMiM 
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WKDNKSDAY,  FEB.  20,  1884. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


T1DESDAT.   FEBRUARY    10.    1884. 


lii      l-Q     Li\i^     tLlieL|i./'7Lq 
Vi  g  ti    nn  ^    tn  ^  0  il^rl^  E.ru  [-  of 


Tickets  f(  r  the  fair  of  the  girls  of  the  Per- 
kins Inslitution  for  ihe  Blind,  to  be  held  Feb. 
21  and  22,  have  been  issued,  nratly  printed  in 
raised  letters,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the 
salesrooms  of  the  int,tilution.  No.  37  Avon 
■^tieet.  The  enterprise  is  receiving  fubstan- 
tial  aid  from  many  people  of  mcderate  means 
and  generous  hearts,  and  promises  to  be  veiy 
attractive  as  welt  as  successful. 


r.ACT!A    tmiDGMAK'S   HANDWRITIKQ, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  If  this, 
I  had  almost  said  superhuman  being  can 
briujr  about  a  reform  in  handwriting  she  will 
be  a  great  benefactor,  as  all  post-office  clerks 
and  carriers  will  willingly  testify  who  have 
to  read  the  millions  of  hieroglyphics  that  pass 
through  their  hands,  and  also  the  equal  num- 
ber of  readers  who  have  to  decipher  them,  and 
many  woidd  be  saved  from  becoming  blind. 
But  her  appeal  to  all  who  see  is  an  appeal 
'from  those  who  cau  say,  "Oh,  what  is  that 
thing  called  light  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  to 
those  who  have  it,  and  would  not  part  with 
it."  I  .suggest  that  she  should  hold  levee  on 
Washington's  Birthday  and  receive  the  offer- 
ings of  all  who  call  upon  her.  Her  world- 
wide reputation  would  be  an  attraction  to 
many  who  have  not  seen  her.  v. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  Please 
allow  me  to  ''follow  suit"  to  Laura  Bridg- 
uian,  in  lier  eloquent  appeal  for  a  kindergar- 
ten "lor  little  sightless  children,"  and  say 
that  much  interesting  information  about  the 
blind  and  the  method  of  teaching  them  can 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  B.  B.  Bowen's  book, 
■'The  Blind  Man's  Offering;"  there  are  other 
articles  in  it  of  "much  sweetness  and  light," 
and  .some  of  much  vigor,  reminding  one  of 
Cailyle  and  Arnold  and  others  of  that  stamp. 
Ashe  says,  being  mindful  of  the  g  eral 
siood,  where  all  should  contribute  some  'ng. 
"the  blind  can  gi\e  their  thoughts."  In  ;  i 
a  chapter  about  Jjaura  Brldgman,  who  v.  is. 
with  hiuself,  of  the  first  six  pupils  iutlie 
blind  institution.  He  lives  at  l(i  Edinboro 
street,  Boston  ;  and  he  depends  upon  the  sale 
of  this  book  for  a  living — together  with  giv- 
ing music  lessons  and  lectures.         a.  h.  ni, 

Idiit'iriilrie.  /''ell.  18. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 


THUESDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  21.  18S4. 


TJIE    ULIlfTt    KIA'DJEHGAMTEy-. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser:— 
The  Kindergarten  fair  will  be  lieltl  at  the  Blind 
Asylum,  South  Boston,  February  21  ana  22,  from 
10  A.  iff.  to  10  V.  M.  This  occasion  aptly  follows 
the  publication  ol  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
superiQtendeut  and  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute earnestly  appeal  to  the  nublic  ^or  the  funds 
requisite  to  endow  a  KinJergartcu  home  and 
school  lor  Ulind  children  of  tender  age,  for  whose 
instruction  the  resources  ot  the  Institute  are 
insufficient.  The  cousiderations  ur[;ed  in  Mr. 
Auatjnos'  well-written  pami)hlet  are  such  as 
must  have  weight  with  all  benevolent  persons. 
Vromineut  amoiijr  these  are  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  blind  children  in  the  houses  ot  the  poor, 
and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  Froebel's  sys- 
tem to  the  needs  of  their  traininir  and  education. 
The  fair  which  is  about  to  upaa  is  in  great  part 
the  result  of  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
girl  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute.  Aided  by 
their  teachers,  tiiey  have  prepared  a  number  of 
articles  which,  besides  their  Intrinsic  use  and 
beaut V,  will  derive  an  additional  value  from  this 
braveeHort  made  in  behalf  of  their  own  cla.ss  by 
those  who  are  themselves  handicapped  by  In- 
firmity, and  poor  in  the  goods  of  this  world. 

We  bespeak,  then,  for  the  blind  children's  fair 
a  full  attendance  and  generous  natronagc. 

J.  AV.  H. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTEB. 


[Febkuaey  21  1884 


APPEAL 


AID  rOE  THE  BLIND. 


FOR     THE    ESTABLISHMENT      OP     A 
KINDERGARTEN   SCHOOL. 


Another  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for 
the  foundation  and  endowntient  of  a  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school  for  the  blind. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  school  is  unques- 
tionable. In  a  preface  to  the  trustees'  ap- 
peal, Mr.  Anagnos  says :  "There  is  in  New 
England  a  large  number  of  blind  children, 
between  the  ages  of  four. and  nine,  for  whose 
instruction  and  training  there  is  no  provision 
whatever.  Whereas,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their  infirmity  and  to  the  un  desirableness 
of  their  surroundings,  these  afflicted  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  need  more  care 
and  cultivation  than  all  others.  They  are 
shrouded  from  the  cradle  in  the  ceaseless 
gloom  that  has  settled  down  like  a  night 
upon  them.  They  are  oppressed  by  poverty 
and  threatened  by  degradation.  They  are 
doomed  to  an  existence  of  ignorance  and 
misguided  indulgence.  They  parch  and 
pine  within  a  short  distance  of  a  benevo- 
lence known  all  over  the  civilized  world." 

In  regard  to  the  location  and  character  of 
the  proposed  school,  the  trustees  say :  "As 
there  is  not  room  for  it  on  the  premises  of 
this  institution,  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  not 
desirable,  on  many  accounts,  to  locate  here, 


it  should  be  placed  in  Dorchester,  Roxbury, 
Jamaica  Plain,  or  elsewhere  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  State  House.  It  should 
occupy  a  lot  of  high  and  well-drained  land, 
in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation,  compris- 
ing five  acres  at  least.  It  should  be  organ- 
ized on  sound  progressive  principles,  and 
controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting 
of  the  most  disinterested  and  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Boston.  Its  aims  and  purposes 
should  be  clearly  defined  ;  and  there  should 
be  nothing  eleemosynary,  either  in  its  title, 
charter,  rules,  or  regulations,  which  might 
compromise  its  educational  character.  Its 
permanent  existence  and  entire  independ- 
ence of  political  or  sectarian  influences 
should  be  secured  and  guaranteed  by  an 
endowment  fund  of  $250,000 ;  and  its  doors 
should  be  wide  open  to  all  little  sightless 
children,  of  whatever  station  and  condition, 
and  to  a  limited  number  of  seeing  ones,  who 
would  serve  as  their  associates,  playmates, 
and  companions.  They  should  be  kept 
until  the  age  of  twelve,  and  taught  and 
trained  objectively,  according  to  the  rational 
and  philosophic  methods  developed  in  Froe- 
bel's  kindergarten." 

It  is  tq  be  hoped  that  this  appeal  will 
meet  with  a  generous  response  from  a 
sympathetic  and  benevolent  public.  The 
following  is  the  fac-simile  of  an  appeal 
written  by  the  celebrated  Laura  B.  Bridg- 
man,  who  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 
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EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


THVBSDAT.   ITEBBVABY 
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1884. 
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Fair  by  the  Blind. 

The  Perkins  lustitnte  Faiv,  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten, opened  this  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  auspices.  After  the  long 
season  ol  cloudy  weather,  the  sunshine  came  just 
in  time  to  make  the  blind  girls  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  large  crowd  and  ready  sales.  The  large 
classrooms  are  tastefully  decorated  with  flags  and 
bunting  and  evergreen,  in  addition  to  the  beauti- 
ful maps  and  pictures  belonging  there,  and  the 
tables  are  loaded  with  a  rich  display  of  fancy 
goods,  in  great  variety-  Contributions  have  poured 
in  generonsly  from  all  quarters,  already  assur- 
ing .1  much  larger  dt^ee  ol  success  than  the  self- 
sacriticing  workers  ever  dreamed  of.  Little  visitois 
to  the  bazaar  will  find  a  large  table  devoted  to 
dolls  and  toys  and  playthings.  There  are  hand- 
some French  dolls  in  iich  costumes,  and  others  in 
all  sizes,  and  a  winter  scene  represented  where 
Montreal  girls  in  toboggan  suits  are  enjoying  the 
carnival  season ;  also,  a  summer  scone  where  dolls 
are  cosily  resting  in  hammocks  under  the  shady 
trees.  One  table  is  devoted  to  kinderaarten  work, 
and  thttre  are  bead  baskets  and  chairs  and  various 
other  things  made  by  the  little  blind  girls.  Among 
the  articles  manufactured  by  the  blind  is  a  doll's 
bedstead,  made  and  furnished  completely  with- 
out the  aid  of  sight,  tlie  pillow  cases  being 
tnmmed  with  lace  made  by  Laura  Bndg- 
man.  One  table  exhibits  crocheted  and  knitted 
goods  in  great  variety,  two  others  display  hand 
and  machine  stitching,  in  which  work  the  girls 
excelo  There  is  a  table  of  refreshments,  another 
,  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  there  will  be  music  for- 
i  nished  by  the  Institute  baud,  and  dramatic  nlays 
'  by  the  girls.  The  tables  are  in  charge  of  the  girls, 
assisted  by  their  teachers.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
;  attraction  of  the  fair  is  tbe  table  where  Laur.i 
Bridgman  presides  several  hours  during  the  day, 
or  3S  much  as  her  strength  allows,  and  seJls 
her  |jctures  to  promote  the  ol).iect  so  dear  to 
her  jieart.  Her  late  touching  ai)peal  to  the 
pub^  has  already  brought  some  substantial  gifts, 
and  it  is  deligntful  to  witness  the  joy  she  maoi- 
lests  over  every  new  acquisition  to  the  fund  which 
is  to  bring  such  great  blessings  to  little  sightless 
children,  whose  darkness  she  understands  so  well. 
Thi4  fair  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
attractive  entertainments  ever  originated  by  the 
blind,  and,  judging  by  the  large  crowds  present 
i  todaj',  the  result  will  provfi  a  grand  success. 

Daili)  drucninq  (ttaiicllci\ 

__  vflTH    SUPPLEMENT. 

THURSDAY.  FEBRUARSr    21,   1884. 
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KINIBBRGARTEN    FAIR. 

The  fi  lir  in  si'.l  «f  the  Kinderjiartcn  fnnd  oiiened 
this  lora  noon  ib  tlie  schooljroomf-  of  the  girlV  de- 
pavtmeat  at  ttle  Perkins  Institute,  Soiitu  Buaton . 
The  HOW  e  b"il<'*tig  iiresent:' a  very  inviting  appesr- 
a/ice.  Th  e  first  9«or  has  six  stall*  tastafuHy  deco- 
rated witl  I  tags  and  tarleton.  Miss  Laura  Bridg- 
innn  is  seai  ted  behind  a  lace  awnmg  selling  plioto- 
gmpbs  aufl  autcgr^ipLa  ol  herielf.  The  tables  ar^ 
all  replete  with  clsgant  articles.  In  tbe  upper  room 
(he  decorat.  'ods  Id  red,  blue  and  yellow  are  theliand 
iwork  of  chl  Idren  Ivom  a  kindergarten  in  tlic  cily. 
The  centre  \  ieco  rspre.seuts  a  child's  carden  with 
flcwers,  birds  and  l!ie  hum  of  b'appy  liltio  people 
moOeiling,  so'  .ving  and  weavin?. 

One  table  is  loaded  with  Kind'rgjrten  work,  and 
the  adjolDing 'One  lu'cscnts  •  chouc  display  of  luis- 
ceilaneoiis  arfc'cles.  iittottier  table  gires  a  suiumer 
scene,  with  au  array  of  dollies  taking  au  airing 
Cros.slng  the  liu'O  there  13  a  Canadian  exhibit,  where  n 
lady  and  gentlej  nan  nrs  seen  on  snow  shoes,  who 
liave  evidently  been  tobs^igiiDlDg.  Adjoining  is  tho 
old  wcDian  "who  lived  in  a  slioe,"  selling  tarts  and 
allies,  A  prettj  little  blstck-wahiut  bedstead  i  the 
work  of  a  blind  »ian ;  the  hair  muttrees  was  made  in 
tne  workshop,  tl»«  beddini;  by  thft  girls,  smd  the  Unit 
lace  trimtuings  UyLmra  Brfdsnran.  The  beadwork 
is  very  unique,  including  mAoy  original  desi{;DS.  The 
ujKicrclothing  and  aprons  deserve  special  m«DtiOD. 

SeTeral  liitle  blind  girls  are-  presiding  at  a  te» 

table  replete  in  all  its  appointraeots.    Fseoi  these 

loou'S  a  passage  decorated  in  greenery  leads  to  chft 

caf*'-  where  confectionery,  itse cream  and  popcorn 

attract  the  visitor.-';  also  the  cbiirjinig  floral  bower, 

I  well  ."-tc eked  with  potted  plants  and  cat  flowers.    Tli« 

I  crcchet  and  knitted  work  shoTild  not  be  omitted,    A 

K  mi  lergartcu  piunpblet,  in  which  the  needs  of  little 

sightless  children  are  fully  i<lscu»<ed,  U  freely  dii- 

tributeil.    The  fair  will  continue  till  to-morrow  night 

mid  acrtaiiily  the  object  shonld  command  the  pat- 

n>uHge  and  the  sympathy  it  merit*.    The  tables  are 

.-uperiutcnded  by  the  girls  of  the  instltntioo  assisted 

l>Y  the  teachers  and  matrorii. 
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jrOJt  BLIND  CHIZDJREX. 

Ojpening:  of  the  Fair  in  Aid  of  tlie   Einder- 
gai-teu  at  the  Sjoutli  Boston  Asylum. 

In  no  hearts  has  the  interest  in  the  projected 
kindertrarteu  for  blind  children  been  so  awakened 
Its  in  tliose  of  the  pupils  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  South  Boston.  No  one  certainly  can  bet- 
ter understand  the  needs  of  these  little  ones  than 
those  who  are  themselves  deprived  of  sight,  and 
iiovphcre  has  there  been  found  a  class  of  pe.socs 
who  have  worked  so  earnestly  to  help  it  along  as 
have  these  same  pupils.  The  small  kindergarten 
worK  that  has  already  been  done  in  connection 
with  the  school,  and  its  marked  results  has  made 
it  Quite  evident  that  the  eienientarv  training  that 
the  children  receive  is  of  the  utmost  value 
to  them  when  they  be^in  to  study  in  more  ad- 
vanced fashion,  'i'hen,  anain,  if  the  kindergarten 
be  established,  the  chddren  can  Le  received  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  their  growing  faculties  trained 
in  a  oropcr  direciiou.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  direcior 
of  the  school,  is  enthusiastically  in  earnest  re- 
garding the  luiftlmenc  of  tliis  project,  for  he 
feels  the  necessity  of  it.  He  says  that  there  is  in 
New  Knjjland  a  large  number  of  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  nine,  for  whose 
instruction  and  training  there  is  no  provision 
whatever;  when,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their  iuHrniity  and  the  undesirableness  or 
their  surrouii'uings,  these  afflicted  members 
of  the  liumau  family  need  more  care 
and  cultivation  than  all  others.  They  are 
Shrouded  from  the  cradle  in  the  ceaseless  gloom 
that  has  settled  down  like  a  night  upon  them. 
They  are  oppressed  by  poverty  and  threatened 
by  degradation.  For  the  deliverance  of  tl.ese 
little  children  and  the  palliation  of  their  physi- 
cal disabilities,  Froebel's  kindergarten,  with  the 
genial  warmth  of  kindness  radia  iug  from  its 
principles,  will  be  the  best  and  most  elteutive 
means.  It  will  dispel  the  clouds  of  wretched- 
ness and  fos;er  tlie  buduing  and  blooming  of 
dormant  faculties  and  latent  capabilities.  It  i 
will  lift  the  unfortunate  ones  up  from  the  slough 
of  polluting  misery  in  which  they  wallow,  and 
enable  them  to  step  upon  the  platform  of  activity 
and  happiness.  Feeling  ail  that  may  be 
done  by  means  ot  this  training  for 
the  young  blind  children,  Mr.  Anagnos 
U.is  gone  systematic  .lly  to  work  to 
bring  about  the  result,  and  it  certainly  has  a 
hopeful  look.  Already  subscriptions  have  been 
recfeived  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
dollars,  ana  gifts  are  being  constantly  received. 
The  plan  or  the  utrector  is,  as  soon  as  he  has  a 
sufficient  luud  in  hand,  say  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  purchase  a  suitable  lot  of  land  in  one  of 
the  near  suburbs,  and  build  the  schoolhouse  and 
residence  at  once.  Thus  the  kindergarten  would 
be  away  from  the  larger  school,  quite  by  itself, 
under  its  own  matrons  and  teachers,  and 
tne  little  ones  would  receive  undivided 
care  and  attention.  The  1  icatiou  would 
be  selected  with  a  view  to  health,  and  also  to  ac- 
oessiUility  to  the  city.  It  is  Mv.  Aiiagnos's  plan 
to  allow  a  few  Children  who  tan  see  to  come  as 
day  pupils,  as  he  thinks  the  blind  children  would 
bo  benehted  by  the  contact  with  these  other 
little  ones.  Ot  course  only  a  beginning  of  the 
■wurk  can  be  made  with  the  sum  above  men-  ; 
troned,  and  in  addition  to  that  Mr.  Anagnos 
hopes  to  have  a  permanent  fund  of  !tj250,000. 
With  this  the  work  can  be  carried  ou  indefin- 
itely, and  a  large  iiuiuuer  of  children  reached. 

How  much  the  fair  that  is  at  present  pro- 
gressing at  the  girls'  schoolroom  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  will  add  to  this  fund 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate,  but  it 
will  be  a  substant.al  help,  judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  patronized  yesterday. 
This  idea  or  a  fair  originated  with  the  girls,  auo 
they  have  carried  it  tinto  its  successful  issue.  Of 
course  they  have  had  help  from  the  teachers  and 
officers  of  "the  school,  and  from  interested  friends 
without,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  tables  were 
well-laden' with  very  pretty  articles.  There  were 
knitted  and  crochetted  articles  made  by  the 
girls,  aprons  stitched  by  them  on  the  machine, 
the  lace  sewed  in  by  hand.  They 
had  diessed  dolls  and  work-tidies,  and 
there  was  on  one  of  the  tables  a  pretty  doll's 
bedstead  of  black  walnut,  made  by  one  of  the 
blind  men  and  furnished  with  dainty  bed  cloth- 
ing made  by  the  girls:  the  sewing,  both  bv  hand 
and  machine,  was  as  even  and  as  well  d"oue  as 
much  that  Is  done  by  girls  who  can  see  to  set 
their  stitches,  with  exactness,  and  the  lace  on 
the  pillow-slit>s  was  very  hue  and  was  Knitted  by 
Laura  Hridgman.  Laura  herself  has  a  booth  at 
the  fair,  and  is  there  from  eleven  till  twelve, 
from  one  to  three,  from  five  to  six,  and  from 
seven  till  nine.  At  her  booth  are  photographs 
of  herself  and  the  directors'  appeal  for 
the  kindergarten,  bound  lu  attractive  pam- 
phlet lorm.  Tnis  is  in  the  lower  room, 
and  upstairs  are  other  tables,  one  holding  articles 
made  by  the  kindergarten  children,  and  another 
fined  with  beautilul  articles  sent  by  "the  friends  of 
the  project.  The  teachers  have  the  tables,  and 
they  are  assisted  by  the  pupils,  who  show  won- 
derful skill  and  readiness  as  amateur  shop- 
keepers. The  rooms  are  prettily  decorated  with 
bunting,  with  tarletan,  and  with  gay  paper 
chairs  made  by  the  kindergarteners.  The  windows 
are  hlled  with  tloweriug  plants  and  the  scene 
Is  bright  and  pretty.  ]So  one  enjoys  It  all 
more  than  do  the  girls  who  werb  chielly 
Instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  The 
.%ales  ye.sterday  were  large,  raauv  of  the 
handsomesn  things  being  carried  off  early.  The 
kindergarten  table  was  fairly  stripped,  but  there 
were  more  things  with  which  to  replenish,  so  the 
table  will  not  be  quite  depleted  todav.  Sever- 
gifts  of  money  have  been  received  since  the  faia 
opened;  indeed,  many  penious  are  takius  tLiis  opr 

portnnltv  to  make  small  gifts  to  the  school,  who 
cannot  afford  to  give  in  large  sums.  But  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  Scotch 
proverb  that  "mickle  makes  muokie,"  and  he  is 
grateful  lor  all  these  rrmembra'Ces.  The  fair 
will  continue  o;]en  until  10  o'clock  tonight,  and  !t 
is  well  worth  a  visit. 


\S 


^ggton  3oarnaK 

TEIDAT  MOENINS,  Feb.  22,  1884. 


Fair  fop  the  Blind. 

Gay  flags  and  .Japanese  lanterns  waving  brightly 
in  front  ol  the  Howe  Building  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  Ihe  Blind  show  that  a  festival  is  In 
progress  which  is  more  accurately  explained  by  ,a 
placard  announcing  "Fair."  The  need  of'  a 
kindergarten  lor  the  blind  has  been  for  a  long 
time  realized  by  the  management  of  the  rericins 
Inslilute.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  shown  to  the  public 
in  a  forcible  paiiiplilct  the  great  importance  of  the 
system  to  blind  ihlUUen,  and  has  pointed  out  how 
many  are  refused  instruction  under  the  present 
acconmiodatious  who  should  be  making  the 
valuable  beginnings  of  education.  Tiie  pupils  of 
the  Institute  aro  as  enthusiastic  as  their  master, 
and  In  their  way  attempt  to  aid  the  project.  So 
the  germ  of  the  fair  tor  furthering  tlie  object 
drew.  Thursday  and  to-dav  the  public  have  seen 
the  realization  of  Ihe  project  In  the  bright  bazaar 
held  at  the  Institute.  The  first  characteristics  of 
the  fair  are  the  originality  seen  In  Its  many  feat- 
mes  and  the  variety  of  m  altractlons;  but  the 
Chief  and  notable  effect  is  produced  by  the  blind 
pupils  themselves  as  they  sit  at  the  tables  or 
move  among  tlie  guests  in  their  cheerful,  groping 
manner.  In  the  many  articles  for  sale  made  by 
the  pupils,  and  lu  the  liappy  attention  which  they 
give  to  visitors,  one  can  aee  that  the  pupils  have 
the  plan  of  the  kindergarten  thoroughly  and  sin- 
cerely at  heart. 

The  fair  is  carried  on  in  the  workroom  on  the 
lov.'er  floor  of  tlio  Howe  Bulidiug  and  lu  llio  soliool 
rooms  oil  the  upper  Hoor.  On  entering  the  work- 
room the  visitor  is  agreeably  impressed  with  the 
gay,  tasteful  arrangements.  'Xables  are  placed  on 
two  sides  of  the  ro'oni  and  decorated  by  arches  of 
light  colored  tarlelaii  and  evergreens."  Opposite 
the  entrance  is  a  small  arbor  of  tarletan  and 
planis  built  as  a  coscy  retreat  for  Miss  Laura 
Bridgmau,  wiio  reccives'^'isUors  and  presides 
over  a  collection  of  photographs  and  autograplis. 
In  her  reception  hours  she  is  surrounded 
by  an  interested  throng.  Under  the  first 
ardi  on  the  loft,  useful  articles,  many 
being  made  by  the  blind,  are  displayetb 
Work  bags,  innk  cambric  sweeping  caps*'' 
aprons,  pilfow-cases  and  other  articles  show  the 
surprising  skill  of  llie  pupils  in  the  nso  of  the 
sewing  machine  and  in  hand  sewing.  Mostatr. 
traciive  to  the  children  is  the  dolls' table  under 
three  gay  arches,  the  dolls  being  arranged  til 
groups.  One  group  represents  a  suuimer  scene, 
yome  gayly-dres.sed  doll.s  are  dancing  around  a 
May  pole,  others  are  reclining  In  hammocks, 
others  are  at  piay.  A  contrast  to  this  Is  a  winter 
scene,  in  which  the  dolls,  diessed  in  true  Cana- 
dian costumes,  wilh  real  h-now  shoes,  are  drawing 
toboggans  over  cotlon-batting  snow.  In  the 
dolls'  housekeeping  depariinent  is  a  bed- 
stead made  entirely  by  the  blind.  The  j 
{rame  was  carved  by  the  blind,  the  mattress  made  ! 
In  the  school  workshop,  the  slieels  and  bh'.nkets  j 
made  by  the  pupils  and  the  lace  on  the  pillows  ■ 
v.'orked  bv  Laura  Bridgman.  It  is  a  irlumph  of  i 
cooperation.  Under  oiher  arches  one  finds  fancy 
articles,  and  tho  Well-known  bead  work,  \vlilch 
was  once  the  chief  product  of  tho  fingers  of  the 
blind.  Among  many  articles  are  mats,  calla  mat 
of  white  crocijoied  fiowers  on  a  greou  ground 
being  noilceabie,  kait  skirts,  crocheted  slippers, 
v.'liite  and  red  balls.  Tlie  blind  attendants  are  so 
apt  and  quick  in  selecting  the  articles  and  telling 
the  price  that  one  wonders  until  the  arrangement 
of  tee  price  tag  Is  noticed,  iiacli  tag  is  printed  m 
ink  and  by  bralUo,  so  that  it  is  quickly  under- 
stood. 

Up  stairs  the  salesroom  is  crov.ded  at  stated 
times  with  visitors,  who  aie  not  only  interested  in 
yie  articles  displayed,  but  in  tho  entertainment  of 
singing  and  recitation.  A  humorous  medley, 
called  the  •'  I'cakes  Sisters,"  is  In  progress.  About , 
a  dozen  blind  maidens  arc  seated  at  one  end  of 
Ih.e  room,  each  boiug  distinguished  by  a  large 
conical  cap.  The  performance  is  entered  into 
with  spirit,  and  the  sweet,  plaintive  voices  of  the 
blind  hll  ihe  room  and  the  halls.  This  room  is 
also  decorated  with  festoons  of  paper  and  tarlo- 
tin.  The  small  kindcriiarten  class  has  prepared 
a  table  of  lis  work,  which  consists  of  weaving, 
sewing,  pasting  and  geometrical  deslcns,  the  last 
being  adapted  especially  for  the  blind.  Adjointng 
this  table  is  a  children's  garden  table.  Among 
plants  and  festoons  the  members  ot  the  kinder- 
garten class  are  to  be  seen  modeling  clay  and  pur- 
suing other  occupations,  each  child  wearing  the 
badge  "F,"  for  t'roebcl. 

"1)0  you  like  modoline  best?"  was  asked  one 
small  n'lember. 

"I  like  it  all  so  much  that  I  don't  know  what 
I  like  l)est."  was  tho  enthusiastic  answer. 

The  fancy  article  table  in  this  room  was  cov- 
ered wilh  rich  wear,  being  mainly  connlbuted. 
raiulings,  tidies,  cushions  and  other  decorative 
features  of  the  kind  were  displayed  in  confusion. 
The  school  rooms  were  dedicated  to  the  use  of  re- 
fresliments  aim  flowers,  the    decoraiions  being 

firight  and  light  and  idcasiug.  Small  uiiiauo  adui- 
hins  gave  a  tharming  appearatice  and  gave  tho 
>alr  vivacity.  Xlic  aticiuianeo  has  been  very  sat- 
isLiclory,  and  the  p.itrons  are  oneoiiraged  to  bo- 
li'^vc  that  with  further  efl'orls  c'lually  successful 
the  kiudergarteii  wiil  be  established. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATUKDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1884. 


A  concert  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  (or  ibe 
blind  will  be  given  at  the  Univer^allst  church, 
South  Boston,  March  6tli.  Among  those  who 
are  to  purlicipate  are  Mi^s  Kiuuia  llowe,  Mrs. 
Ella  C1eveland-Fendcr:,on,  ticorgc  J.  I'arUer, 
Mrs.  Klanilers,  reader.  Miss  Sadie  Siiuoulou, 
violinist,  Mrs.  V.  H.  llowe,  pijuist,  and  John 
Howard,  accompaui!<t. 


BOSTON  HEEALD. 
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FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    22,    1884. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN    FAIR. 

The  fair  of  the  chddren  of  the  Massachusetti 
Ichool  tor  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  in  aid  ol 

le  clilldren's  kindergarten  opened  yesterday, 
'  3iid  was  attehded  with  great  success.  It  will 
be  continued  through  today,  and  wlU  close 
at  10  o'clock  this  evening.  In  the  afternoon  a 
singing  concert  will  be  given  bv  the  gtrls,  and 
toe  institute  band  of  sightless  musicians 
give  an  instrumental  concert.  The  entrance 
to  the  fair  is  on  West  Fourth  street,  in  the 
rear  of  the  institute  grounds,  and  is  spanned 
with  an  arch  of  evergreens  and  colored  lan- 
tjerns.  The  fair  is  in  progress  in  the  Howe 
building  and  the  old  schoolhouse.  The  first 
llooi-  01  the  Howe  building  is  occupied  with 
various  booths;  at  the  left  of  the  entrance 
is  a  table  where  the  little  children 
have  for  sale  various  knickknacks  of  their  own 
manufactm-e ;  adjoining  it  is  the  table  of  some 
smaller  children,  who  liave  wonderful  speci- 
mens of  clav  work  for  sale,  which  Miss  Eiluhe 
Poulsson  calls  the  asfthetic  mud-pie  art;  next 
comes  Dolly's  counter,  where  dolls  of  all  Kinds 
are  offered  for  sale,  among  them  dolls  dressed 
entirely  m  garments  knitted  by  Katie  Grant, 
e  deal  and  blind  girl;  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  room  are  booths  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
fancy  worsted  and  crochet  work,  aprons,  bead 
work  and  other  fancy  articles.  In  this  hall 
Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  noted 
pupil,  held  a  levee  yesterdav,  and  will  repeat  it 
today.  Up  stairs  in  the  fiowe  building  the 
coacerts  are  held,  and  sale  counters  similar  to 
those  below  are  well  patronized.  In  the  old 
school  building  are  the  llower  table,  popcorn 
table  and  refreshment  tables.  Prof.  M. 
Anagnos  is  circulating  a  pamphlet  containing 
an  appeal  for  the  foundation  of  and  an  en- 
dowment lor  a  flrst-olass  kindergarten. 


lie  41  WMen  III 


BOSTON,  SATUEDAT,  PEE.    2.  1884. 


OuK  thanks  are  due  to  tlie  genial 
superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  M.  Anagnos,  for  a 
copy  of  the  Fifty-second  Annual  Report 
of  that  institution.  The  number  of 
blind  persons  in  all  departments  is  160. 
During  the  year  closing  Sept.  30, 1883, 
the  receipts  were  $100,129  and  expendi- 
tures and  investments  $106,000.  The 
report  is  an  extended  and  interesting 
one,  and  the  call  for  a  Kindergarten  for 
little  sightless  children  very  touching, 
and  should  meet  with  a  generous  re- 
sponse. It  is  an  ably  conducted  insti- 
tution, and  deserves  the  hearty  support 
of  all  charitable  people. 


Soutl)  Boston   ^immc, 


SATURDAY,    FEB.   23,    1884. 


The  Kindergarten  Fair. 

Given  by  the  children  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
proved  a  great  succe3S.  It  was  got  up 
by  the  children,  and  by  them  carried 
out.  Most  of  the  articles  sold  were  of 
their  manufacture,  and  they  cleared 
several  hundred  dollars  which  will  go 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  Kinder- 
garten fund. 


\o%M  gailg  (Bkht 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  23,  1884. 


The  fair  held  in  the  school  rooms  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  lu  aid  of  a  kindergarten  school  tor 
the  blind,  cioseti  last  evening  after  two  days'  very 
siiccessful  e.xi.steiu*. 

The  Ignition  of  some  taiieton  festooning  round 
the  flower  table  in  the  Kindergarten  fair,  caused 
by  contact  with  liglited  gas,  induced  an  excited 
citizen  to  pull  in  an  alarm  from  box  137  at  5.47 
o'ch)ck  yesterday  aitornoon.  There  was  no 
damage  beyond  the  Imrnod  cloth. 


ttrc  gglcm  (Gazette. 

SALEM: 
FBIDAY  MOENING,  FEB.  22,  18S4. 

*'  LAUBA  BBIDGMAN. 

S PRESENTATION  OF    BUStTo    SALEM    SOCIETY 
OF  0EAF  MUTES. 
3orrespondence  of  the  Salem  Gazette. 
Providence,  Feb.  17,  1884. 
I  believe  that  to  a  great  majority  ol  your  read- 
ers the  intelligence  will  be  quite  a  surprise  that 
there  is  in  Salem  a  body  regularly  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Salem  Society  of  Deaf 
Mutes.    It  mav  be  stated  broadly  that  the  object 
1  of  the  association  is  to  promote  the  social  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  children  of  silence  who 
are  its  members.    It  embraces  in  its  membership 
not  only  residents  of  Salera,  but  of  Beverly,  Mar- 
blehead,  and  other  towns  near  Salem.    At  the 
I  entrance  to  its  pleasant  rooms  in  the  second  sto- 
j  ry  of  Hale's  Building  may  be  seen  a  tablet  whioh 
I  reads  as  follows: — 

I  SALEM  SOCIETY  OF  DEAF    MUTES. 

Services. 
,      pr*>9ching  every  Sunday  at  10  30  A.M.  ■- 

^      BiWeclassevery  Sunday  at715P.  M. 
V  ctinaCvprvFridflv  at  7.4oP;.  Mr 

^    p.-W.  PACJ^RD.?95tor. 

■  Aside  from  the  regular  services  as  set  forth  up- 
on this  tablet,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are 
meeting!",  also,  every  Tuesday  evening  for  lec- 
tures, debates,  sociables,  and  the  like.  Thus,  in 
vour  midst,  a  society,  organized  ten  years  ago, 
has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  sometimes 
under  circumstances  of  discouragement,  but  on 
the  whole  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  silently 
accomplishing  among  its  members  a  most  com- 
mendable and  beneficent  mission. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  fine  por- 
trait-bust of  Laura  Brldgman  has  just   been  giv- 
en to  the  societv.    This  most  appropriate  and  ac- 
ceptable gift,  as  well  as'  another  placed  a  year 
ago  with  the  N.  E.  Industrial  School  for  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Beverly,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Peter 
C.  Brooks,  of  Boston.     The  original  was  sculp- 
tured about  forty  years  ago  by  Miss  Sophia  A. 
Peabodv,  of  Salem,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Howe, 
and  was  regarded  by  hira  as  possessing  great 
merit  not  only  as  a  faithful  portrait  but  as  a 
work  of  art.    The  artist  was  at  that  time  be- 
trothed to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  she  received  for 
.the  work  was  added  to  a  fund  which  she  had  al- 
ready begun  to  set  apart  for  her  wedding  trous- 
seau. 

Barely  a  year  ago  only  one  copy  of  this  por- 
trait-bust was  in  existence.    Within  these  few 
months,  however,  forty-nine  copies  have  been 
made  and  distributed.    Of  these,  seventeen  have 
been  presented  to  various  asylums  and  schools 
for  the  children  of  silence  and  darkness  by  Lau- 
ra's life-long  friend    and    benefactor,    through 
whose  gracious  and  considerate   kindness    the 
above  society  now  possesses  this  interesting  sou- 
ivenir.    In  twenty-seven  States  copies  may  now 
be  found,  and  several  have  gone  abroad.    Of  the 
latter,  one  occupies  a  place  of  honor  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  London.    This, 
i  too,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Brooks. 

A  life  of  Laura  Brldgman,  wit  interestlns 
details  of  her  education,  has  been  written  by  her 
teacher,  Mary  Swift  Lamson.  It  was  published  | 
as  late  as  1881  by  Houghton.  Mifilin  &  Co.,  but 
is  already  out  of  print.  Mrs.  Brooks  has  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  this  unique  work  to  the  Salem 
Society  of  Deaf  Mutes,  and  another  to  the  Salem 
Fraternity.  I  have  seen  a  copy,  also,  at  the  Bev- 
erly school  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  a  copy  of   the  Laura  Bridg- 
man  bust  was  presented  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  deaf  mutes  at  Boston,  by  the  widow 
of  the  illustrious  philanthropist,  in  whose  honor 
the  school  was  named.    The  occasion  was  spec- 
'  ialty  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  the  gifted  ar- 
tist was  Mrs.  Mann's  sister.    An  article  in  refer- 
ence to  this  presentation  appeared  in  the  Boston 
I  Commonwealth  at  the  time,  an    extract   from 
I  which  will  be  found  in  this  connection  oppor- 
Ifune  and  interesting  :— 
1  In  1839  there  was  published  a  paper-covered 
r       fcuarto  Diimohlet.  entitled  "  The  Gentle  Boy:    a 


pThrice-TolS  tale,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  with 
I  an  Original  Illustration."  The  illustration  was< 
an  outline-drawing,  after  Flaxman,  and  the  pas-' 
sage  in  the  story  selected  as  its  theme  was:  "the 
boy  had  hushed  his  wailing  at  once  and  turned 
his  face  up  to  the  stranger." 

This  sketch  falling  under  the  eye  of  CIevinge5|, 
a  voung  sculptor  of  brilliant  promise,  who  hou 
co'me  to  Boston  from  the  West,  was  examined! 
with  much  interest.  His  comment  upon  it  waft 
that  the  artist  had,  in  his  judgment,  a  decided^ 
natural  gift  for  sculpture.  Miss  Sophia  A.  Pea, 
bodv,  of  Salem,  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,)  was  the  artist,  and  in  due  course- 
she  became  a  pupil  of  Cievinger.  And  althought 
in  this  department  of  art  but  few  specimens  of. 


pile  of  uubouud,  (fusty  literature ;  and  in  a  twink- 
ling you  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  sight  of  the 
rare  edition  above  referred  to  of  a  "  Thrice-Told 
Tale,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne."  And  do  not 
forget  that  ever  in  the  possession  of  him  whom 
Salem  delighteth  to  honor  as  the  "  father  of  the  J 
Essex  Institute",  may  be  found  a  "  little  golden 
receptacle"  containing  unimaginable  treasures. 

G.  H.  H. 


^/ 


her  work  remain,  she  accomplished  enough  to 
satisfy  her  friends  that  Cievinger  was  not  mis- 
taken. Among  her  earlv  efforts  were  two  me- 
dallion portraits^  which  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, although  one  was  made  chiefly  from 
memory,  and  the  other  from  such  suggestions  as 
friends  were  able  to  furnish.  Her  first  serious 
work  in  sculpture,  for  which  sittings  were  regu- 
larly given,  was  a  portrait-bust  of  Laura  Brldg- 
man, at  twelve  years  of  age,  which  she  under- 
took at  the  request  of  Dr.  Howe. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Dick- 


ens' "  American  Notes,"  is  the  story  of  his  visit 
to  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  his  account  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  "  Her  face,"  he  says,  "  was 
radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure.  Her 
hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands,  was  bound 
about  a  head,  whose  intellectual  capacity  and  de- 
velopment were  beautifully  expressed  in  its 
graceful  outline  and  its  broad,  open  brow."— 
Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  little  girl  when  Miss 
Peabody  was  commissioned  by  Dr.  Howe  to 
make  the  portrait-bust  above  referred  to. 

Laura  herself  watched  the  progress  of  the  clay 
model  with  keen  interest,  perusing  its  features 
with  delicate,  sensitive  fingers,  clapping  her  little 
hands  with  delight,  and  gleefully  speaking  of  the 
bust  as  her  "white  baby."  Miss  Peabody's  plan 
was  to  screen  the  eyes  with  a  kerchief  as  iil  the 
classic  statues  of  the  goddess  of  Justice;  but  Dr. 
Howe  (unfortunately,  as  we  think)  objected  to 
that  method,  preferring  a  literal  treatment;  and 
in  conformity  with  his  wishes,  she  reluctantly 
copied  the  ribbon  which  was  actually  worn  by  , 
the  child  at  the  time.  ( 

There  is  a  vaeue  tradition  in  Salem  that  Miss 
Peabody's  sketch  of  the  Gentle  Boy  was  made 
before  she  knew  the  author  of  the  story,  and 
when  in  common  with  many  others  she  looked 
up  )n  the  name,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  as  a  nom 
deplume,  not  dreaming  that  he  was  the  flaxen 
haired  little  boy  who  had  been  her  early  play- 
mate.   It  is  said  that  the  sketch  was  exhibited  in 
the  window  of  a  bookstore  on  Essex  street,  and 
was  there  first  seen  by  Hawthorne  himself.  And 
thus  was  ;forged  the  first  lipk  in  the  chaiajybich, 
unconsciously  to  both,  was  already  being  fash- 
'  ioned  to  unite  inscj^arably  the  destinies  of  the 
beautiful  and  stalwart  "  Oberon  "  (Hawthorne's 
!  name  at  Bowdoin)  with  the  spirituelle  andgifted 
Miss  Peabody. 

You  may  remember  that  a  few  years^  since, 
breaking     through    the    immemorial    CQbwebs 
which  are  fabled  to  festoon  the  editori^,  sanc- 
tum, I  button-holed  your  Senior  Editor  ^fjD^  be- 
sought him  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  Miss 
Peabody's  sketch  of  the  Gentle  Boy.    At  thitt 
time  I  had  been  on  the  quest  for  weeks  without 
success,  and  was  getting  quite  discouraged  and 
dispirited.    With  helpful  courtesy  you  suggested 
various  paths  and  avenues  as  likely  to  reward 
me,  diligently  exploring.    But  all  these  paths, 
alas,  had  been  trodden  and  found  to  be  unfruit- 
ful.   Presently,  however,  you  made  a  suggestion 
which  I  acted  upon  with  glad  alacrity,  and  with-  ^ 
in  ten  minutes  thereafter  mine  eyes  be^ield  the  | 
long  sought  for  "  Gentle  Boy  with  an  Original 
Illustration." 

DeQuincey  speaks  of  an  old  gentleman  with  a 
snow  white  beard,  who  was  enamored  of  a  "  little 
golden  receptacle"    which    Anastasius   carried 
about  him.    Such  a  little  golden  receptacle,  I 
have  fancied,  Is  always  carried  by  the  gentleman 
to  whom  you  directed  my  steps,  and  therein  you 
may  depend  upon  finding  some  clue  to  whatever 
you  may  seek  in  reference  to  anything  of  histori- 
cal, genealogical,  or  traditionary  value  in  connec- 
tion with  old  Salem.    And  he  never  loses  the  key 
;  to  that  little  golden  receptacle.    Its  treasures  are 
always  available  to  reverent  seekers.    Perhaps 
you  would  like  once  more  to  see  this  early  sketch 
of  Miss  Peabody,  a  copy  of  which  as  you  told  me 
was  many  years  ago  in  your  possession,    and 
which  led  to  her  studying  the  art  of  sculpture 
with  Cievinger,  and  would  seem   also  to  have 
been,  unawares,    a  step  towards  her  ultimate 
marriage  with  Hawtborne.    If  such  is  your  de- 
sire, seek  Dr.  Wheatland  at  Plummet  Hall.    He 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a  very  inter- 
esting letter,  relative  to  the  presentation  of  a 
bust  of  Laura  Bridgman  to  the  "  Salem  Society 
of  Deaf-Mutes."  This  bust  has  been  received  by 
the  Society,  at  their  rooms,  in  the  second  story, 
under  the  Gazette  printlngofflce,  in  Hale's  build- 
ing, and  visitors  who  may  desire  to  see  it  will  be 
welcomed  every  day  next  week,  from  Monday  to 
Salurdav,  from  3  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Manv'of  our  readers  may  be  unaware  tnat  this 
societv  of  deaf-mutes  is  by  no  means  a  torpid  or- 
ganization. They  have  preaching  in  the  sign- 
language  every  Sunday  morning,  by  P.  W.  Pack- 
ard, their  pastor.  They  have  also  a  Bible  class 
every  Sunday  evening;  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Friday  evening;  and  lectures  occasionally  on 
general  subjects  on  other  evenings.  Their  agent 
is  now  about  to  canvas  the  city  for  pecuniary  aid 
in  suDporting  their  institution;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  appeal  will  meet  with  a  liberal 
response.  


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER  I 

80UTEI    BOSTON,     FEB.  23,     18H4. 


— We  take  pleasure  in  calliny  the  at- 
teution  of  the  people  ot  South  Boston 
to  the  concert  to  be  given  in  the  Uni- 
versalist  church  on  the  evening  ot 
March  6th,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  friends  of  the  blind 
to  raise  a  sufficient  suai  of  money  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  school  for  these  children, 
and  the  proceeds  of  this  concert  are  to 
be  added  to  the  contributions  given  for 
that  purpose.  Now  is  the  opportunity 
for  those  who  do  not  feel  to  contribute 
larger  sums,  to  add  their  mite  by  pur- 
chasing tickets  for  this  concert.  Read 
the  programme  in  the  amnsement  col- 
umn. 

— Miss  Emma  Howe,  who  is  to  sing 
at  Mrs.  Howe's  concert,  was  for  a  year 
a  member  of  the  choir  at  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  church.  She  has  appeared  in 
this  city  at  a  Scalchi  concert  in  Mu^^ic 
Hall,  in  the  Bay  State  Course,  etc.  She 
has  a  remarkably  flexible  voice  of  large 
range.  This  will  be  her  first  appear- 
ance in  South  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Howe 
congratulates  herself  upon  being  able  to 
present  such  an  artist  to  our  people 

— The  concert  to  be  giyen  by  Mrs. 
Howe,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  entertainments  of  the 
j  season.  It  is  seldom  such  an  array  of 
:  artists  appears  in  concert  here.  Mrs. 
Howe  has  secured  Miss  Emma  Howe, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland-Fender 
son,  contralto;  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Parker, 
tenor;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Flanders,  reader; 
Miss  Saidie  Simonton,  violinist;  Mr. 
John  Howard,  accompanist  and  the 
Institution  Band. 

— The  Souvenir  programmes  for  Mrs. 
Howe's  concert  are  to  be  printed  in  the 
raised  type  used  in  the  printing  for  the 
blind. 

— Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  visited  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Auagnos,at  the  Perkins 
rnstitution,  yesterday,  and  attended  the 
Kindergarten  fair. 

—graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion gave   a  grand  testimonial  concert 


Wheatland  at  Plummer  Hall.  He  j^^^  Tuesday  evening  in  Somerville. 
i  will  lead  you  to  ft  certain  closet  of  which  he  keeps 
the  key.  Frdm^"  a  top  sBelf  of  that  closet,  like 
another  MoiAbarns,  ^^ewill  take  down  a  little  I 


^111 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  FAIR. 

Althoush  it  is  too  early  to  announce 
the  net  results  ot  the  girls'  fair  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten fund,  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
it  has  proved  most  successful,  and  far 
beyond  the  earliest  expectations  of  the 
patient  workers  who  have  been  plod- 
ding cheerfully  on  in   the   dark,  little 
dreaming  that  they  had  so  many  friends 
ready  to  help  in  the  good  cause.     Con- 
tributions pou''ed  in  generously  from 
all  quar  ers,  and  though  the  well  filled 
tables   were   greatly   depleted   by    the 
interested  visitors  on  the  first  day,  they 
were  scarcely    less  attractive    oi    the 
morning  of  the  second  riry.     The  car- 
riages began   to   come  early  and  great 
numbers  of  wealthy   people   from  the 
city   were   present,   among   whom  we 
noticed   Mrs.    Hemenway,    the    Misses 
Eogers,  Mr.   Brooks  and    Mr.   Wales, 
i  members  of  the  board   of  trustees  and 
I  their  families  apd  friends.    Many  came 
I  with  gifts  in  the'r  hands  and  went  away 
loaded   with   pu-chases.    Mr.   Brooks, 
after  purchasing  liberally,  on  taking  his 
departure,  emptied  the  contents  of  his 
purse  into  the  fund.    There  was  quite 
!  a  demand  for«the  articles  made  by  the 
blind,  and  the   bead   work  was  sold  so 
quickly  that  the  girls  went  to  work 
v/ith   nimble    fingers    to    renew     the 
supply. 

A  very  interesting  as  well  as  touch- 
ing feature  of  the  movement  is  the 
interest  which  was  manifested  by  chil- 
dren from  far  and  near;  among  these  a 
gift  of  ten  dollars  from  little  Sumner 
Crosby,  a  boy  of  six  years,  who  sent 
with  the  money  a  note  written  in  capi- 
tals with  his  own  little  hand. 

There  were  many  little  visitors  to  the 
fair  who  evidently  enjoyed  the  display 
at  the  doll's  table,  where  the  young 
French  ladies  in  rich  costume  and  the 
Montreal  girls  in  carnival  dress  could 
not  quite  overshadow  the  pretty  babies 
and  paper  dolls,  nor  even  little  Topsv 
in  her  gingham  dress  and  sunbonnet. 
At  this  table  a  winter  scene  was  repre- 
sented with  snow  shoes  and  toboggans 
and  warm  wraps,  and  by  its  side  a 
summer  scene  with  dolls  in  hammocks 
and  others  dancing  round  a  May-pole; 
and  plenty  of  toys  and  playthings  near. 
All  the  tables  were  well  loaded  with  a 
rich  display  of  numberless  articles  of 
fancy  goods  in  great  variety.  One  was 
devoted  to  kindergarten  work,  another 
to  crocheted  and  knitted  goods,  a  third 
■displayed  hand  and  machine  stitching, 
another  miscellaneous  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention.  An  inviting 
table  of  refreshments,  another  of  plants 
and  flowers  offered  tempting  induce- 
ments to  visitors  to  rest  and  regale  the 
senses. 

Many  of  the  articles  were  manufact- 
ured by  the  blind,  among  which  is  a 
doll's  bedstead  made  and  furnished 
completely  without  tue  aid  of  sight,  the 
pillow  cases  being  trimmed  with  lace 
made  by  Laura  Bridgman.  The  five 
large  classrooms  were  very  tastefully 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and 
evergreen,  added  to  the  beautiful  maps 
and  pictures  belonging  there,  together 
I  with  hire's  and  flowers,  shells  and  co.-als, 
i  mineral  and  other  objects  for  illustrat- 
j  iug  the  sciences  taught  in  the  school. 
i  Over  the  portrait  of  the  beloved  Dr. 
Howe,  in  large  gilt  letters,  was  placed 
his  chosen  motto  for  the  scl-ool,  "Ob- 
stacles are  things  to  be  overcome,"  a 
motto  which  his  own  life  and  works 
verified.  The  outside docorations  were 
also  very  fine  consisting  of  Chinese  lan- 
terns and  flags  both  large  and  small. 
The  tables  were  in  charge  of  the  girls, 
assisted  by  their  faithful  and  devoted 
teachers  who  seem  happy  in  being 
"eyes  to  the  blind."  The  Institute 
band  furnished  delightful  music,  aud 
the  girls  gave  an  exhibition  of  gymnas- 
tic and  calisthenic  exercises,  also  a  fine 


dramatic  entertainment  as  the  "Peake 
sisters,"  which   were   all   well    appre- 
ciated by   the   audience.     Perhaps   the 
most  attractive  feature  of  the   fair  was 
the  "bower"  where  Laura   Bridgman 
sat  talking  in  her  dumb  language  and 
selling  her  pictures  and  autographs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  enterprise  which  is  so 
dear  to  her  heart.    She  has    worked 
very  enthusiastically  for  the  fair,  and 
was  very  happy  to   preside  at  a  table  if 
she  might  thus  add  to  the   net  results. 
Her  late  touching  appeal  to  the  pubhc 
has  already  brought  some  substantial 
gifts,  and  it  is  delightful  to  witness  her 
joy  over   every   new   acquistiou   to  the 
enterprise.    Altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most   unique  and   attractive  entertain- 
ments ever  given   bv   the  blind,  and  is 
certainly  a  most  successful  one. 


GRAND  CONCERT 


GIVEN  BY 


Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Howe* 


IN  AID   OP  THE 


KindergartenlBlind, 

AT  THK 

UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH, 

SOUTH   BOSTOIV, 

Tlmrsiay  EveniDi,  Mar.  6, 1881 


at  8  o'clock. 


Miss  EMMA  S.  HOWE,  SoiJiauo; 

Mrs.  ELLA  CLEVELAND-FENDERSON. 
Contralto ; 
Mr.  GEORGE  J.  PARKER,  Tenor; 
Miss  SAIDIE  SIMOXTON,  Violinist; 
Mrs.  F.  a.  FLANDEHS,  Reador; 
Mrs.  V.  A.  HOWE,  Pianist; 
Mr.  .JOHN  HOWARD,  Accompanist, 
and  the 

Institution    Band. 

X>X=LOGr£«..iaL3VC3Vi:X3. 

Part  1st. 

E.  Boysr 


II. 


III. 


Kecollcctions  of  tlii,  Ov>erii, 

luglitutiou  Band. 
Soirees  dc  Vienne,  No.  6,         Sclinbert- 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Howi'. 

"All,  non  credcii"  (Mignon), 


-Liszt 


George  J.  Parker. 


Mr 

IV.  The  Daisy, 

Miss  Emma  S.  Howe. 

V.  1st  Concerto, 

Miss  Saidie  Simonton. 


Tboiqas 
Arditi 


De  Beriot 


VI. 


"All,  si.questodi  miaTita"(Zaira),Mercad»nt* 
Mrs.  Clevel.indFenderson. 


Part  3d. 

r.l  Etude  In  A*. 

.1  Chanson  hongroisc, 

.]  Tarantelle  in  Ab, 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe. 


Wollenhattft 
Pelibe« 


II. 


Ill, 


IV. 


VI. 


Duet.    Selected. 

Miss  Howe,  Mrs.  Fendersoii. 

"Ever  with  Thee," 

Mr.  Parker. 

Sioux  Chiefs  Daughter. 
Selected. 

Mrs.  Flanders. 

Good  night, 

Miss  Howe. 

Two  Spanish  Sonjis. 

Mrs.  Fenderson. 


[2:1 


Ran- 


Gildar 


VII.  In  dulce  Jubilo. 

Institution  Band. 


J(^  The  Knabe  Grand  Piano  is  furnished  by  E  . 
H.  Tyler,  Agent,  No.  506  Washington  Street. 
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Laura  Bkidgman's  Appeal.  We  print 
on  our  fourth  page  to-day  a  fac  simile  of  the 
eloquent  appeal  of  a  woman  who  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  for  aid  to  establish  a  kinder- 
garten  school   for  si|[btles8  children.     Miss 


Bridgman  in  the  celebrated  pupil  of  I>r. 
Howe,  so  widely  known  in  connection  with 
the  Perkins  Instiuite  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston.  Since  Dr.  Howe's  decease, Prof.  M. 
Anignos  (who  married  his  daughter)  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  and  Laura 
Bridgman  is  still  there.  Harper's  Magazine 
lor  March  has  a  fine  picture  of  her,  as  she 
appeared  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last,  at  a 
fair  held  by  the  blind  girls  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  enterprise. 
Hundreds  of  our  citizens  who  saw  her  at  the 
fair  will  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  picture. 

An  incident  of  Miss  Bridgman  connecting 
her   history  closely  with  a  lamed  Salem  fam- 
ilj)  gives  an  additional  local  interest  to  her 
appeal.    It  appears  that  about  forty  years 
ago,  Miss  Sophia  A.  Peabody  of  Salem,  who 
afterwards   became    the    wife   of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,    made   a    fine    portrait-bust    of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  the  $150  paid  to  the 
artist  for  that  work  was  devoted  to  the  fund 
for   the   purchase  of  her  marriage  outfit.    A 
copy  of  that  bust  has  been  recently  presented 
to    the    Salem    Society    of    Deaf  Mutes,  an 
organization  composed  of  deaf  persons  resid- 
ing in  S»lem  and  vicinity,  whose  head-quar. 
ters  are  iu  the  Hale  building,  where  preach 
ing  services  are  held  every  Sunday  forenoon 
conducted    in    the    sign    language  by  P.  VV. 
Packard    their    pastor,    a    Bible  class  meets 
every   Sunday  evening,  a  prayer  meeting  is 
held    every  Friday  ev«ning,  and  lectures  and 
other  entertainments  are  occasionally  given 
on    other    evenings.    This    bust    of     Laura 
Bridgman   cau  be   seen  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Salem  Society  of  Deaf  Mutes,   from  3  to  4 
o'clock  on  any  afternoon  of  the  present  week. 
The  widow  o(  Horace  Mann  has  recently  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  bust  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Mann  I 
being  a  sister  of  the  gifted  artist  who  made 
the  original  bust.    DicKens,  in  his  ^'Ameri- 
can    Notes"    relates    his  visit  to  the  Perkins 
Institute    and    says   of   Laura     Bridgman: 
"Htr  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence  and 
pleasure.    Her    hair,    braided    by    her  own 
hands,  was  bound  about  a  bead,  whose  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  developments  were  beau- 
tifully expressed   in  its  graceful  outline  and 
Its    broad,    open   brow."    As  we,  on  Friday 
last,    in    common    with    very   many  others, 
watched    her    at    the    fair  busily  engaged  in 
writing  autographs  and   bits  ot  sententious 
wisdom,  which  were  distributed  to  patrons  of 
the    enterprise,   we    could    not    keep    from 
our  mind    these  words    of    Dickens — '-intel- 
lectual capacity  and  development" — and  re- 
calling   the    natural    disadvantages      under 
which  she  and  her  teacher  labored,  we  real- 
ized that  there  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
intellectual    rapacity    to  have  accomplished 
the  wonderful  development,  not  in  the  pupil 
alone  but  in  the  teacher  as  well.     At  the  fair 
tliere   were  abundant  specimens  of  astonish- 
ing results  of    careful  instruction  in  the  nu- 
merous articles   made  by  the  blind,  but  cer- 
tainly   nothing    more    surprising    than    the 
things   Jjaura  Bridgman  was  then  and  there 
doings  right  before  our  eyes. 

One  of  the  teachers  illustrated  the  kinder- 
garten principle  in  object  teaching,  and  it 
was  a  touching  sight  tc  observe  with  what 
joy,  almost  rapture,  the  pupils  grasped  the 
idea  taught  by  the  lesson. 

But  at  present  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  very  young  blind  children,  and  an  eflFort 
is  being  made  to  establish  at  the  Institute  a 
kindergarten  d.-parcment  for  thecUildren  too 
youug  to  join  the  present  classes,  and  yet 
who  really  need  to  have  their  intellectual 
development  begun  now,  so  that  they  may 
make  rapid  progress  as  they  grow  older,  and 
thus  become  a  blessing  to  the  community, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
to  all  around  them. 

A  little  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by 
Prot.  Anagnos,  explaining  this  subject  more 
fully,  and  he  will  mail  a  copy  free  to  any 
Address  on  application.  We  commend  this 
pamphlet  to  the  perusal  of  all,  as  we  feel  as- 
sured they  will  be  interested  in  its  contents. 
As  an  iilHStration  of  the  interest  the  blind 


girls  feel  iu  the  wished- for  kindergarten  de- 
partment,   we   j^ive    this     incident:    Some 
1  fancy  articles  of    worsted    work    in    colors 
placed  upon  the  tables  sold  very  rapidly  and 
by  4  o'clock  of  the  first  day  thejr   were   all 
gone.    As  soon  as  the  girls  found  there  w^s 
a  demand  for  more  they  set  about  supplying 
I  the  market  and  worked  far  into  the  night  to 
I  be  ready  for  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
j  and  thus  many  ladies  were  saved   (ram  dis- 
I  appointment.    Butjthe  demand  even   then 
l&f  exceeded  the  supply. 


JUaiii)  burning  ^rauclkt*. 

IffONDAV,     FEBRUARY    25.     1884. 


SOUTH     BOSTON. 

Presbyterian  Church.— Rev.  Mr.  Barrows  o£ 
Truro,  N.  S.,  has  accepted  tbe  call  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Fouith  iPresbyterian  Church.  Thi.'*  churCli, 
wishing  to  express  iti  syiupatby  and  gooi  will  toward 
the  blind  children  at  the  Terkins  lustitution,  will 
generously  devote  the  proceeds  of  a  speciu!  collec- 
tion to  be  taken  next  Sunday,  to  the  kiodergjrtea 
tund.  It  i«  hoped  that  the  sister  churches  in  South 
boston  will  loilow  suit  with  the  pluckv  Pre.sbyterian, 
and  also  that  tl;e  influential  ladie*  of  the  city  proper 
jvill  oTgii  ;ze  a  general  fjir  next  year  in  aid  of  thia 
noble  cause,  in  wliich  all  theNewEoglaud  States  may 
be  mvittU  to  take  par.. 

The  Kinijergakiex  Fair.— The  recent  fair  at 
the  girl's  schoolhouse  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  baa 
txceeded  ihe  most  sani:uine  expectations  of  its  pro- 
jectors and  managers,  in  securing  the  handsome  sum 
of  nesirlv  §1900,  coDsidering  that  the  contribuijons 
were  largely  the  gifts  of  people  in  bumble  circum- 
stances. This  is  most  gratifying  and  eucoar.igias  t<> 
the  liianagement,  as  at  the  outset  only  about  $50  was 
anticipated.  Laura  Hndgraau's  table  netted  o-cr 
$100. 

IliCiDENT.s  AT  THE  FAIR.- An  interesting  inci- 
dent in  connec'ion  with  tbe  contribution  of  articles 
at  the  fair  wa.«  that  of  a  little  boy  only  six  years 
old,  who  sent  a  pair  of  pretty  reins  knit  by  himself, 
hoping  In  bis  lisping  words,  that  somebody  would 
buy  then'.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  a  quick 
sale.  As  800D  as  tue  parcel  cojtainiig  them  wa« 
opened,  they  were  sold  before  they  coula  be  placed 
on  tbe  table. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVEKTISER. 

"WEDNESDAY  MORKING.  FEB.  27.  1884. 


Between  SISOO  and  $1903  was  realized  by  tbe 
fair  in  aid  ot  tbe  kindergarten  school  for  blind 
chlldrer..  Laura  liridginaii's  rablo,  ivhere  she 
bold  a  levee,  and  sold  her  pictures  and  auto- 
graphs tor  the  good  of  the  cause,  netted  over 
§100. 


%st  §a^tan  l^bborat^. 


A.  H.  LEWIS,  Editor  and  Publiaher. 


EAST  BOSTON,   FEB.  23,  1884. 


HOMU   CLUB. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Home   Club, 
Jan.  28th.,  Mr.  M.  Aiiagiio.s  o^  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  South  Boston,  delivered 
&  valuable  lecture  on  the  Education  of 
Defective  Children,  speaking  specially 
of  Kindergarten  trauiiug  for  the  deaf- 
mutes  and  the  blind. 
,    In  attempting  to  give  in  brief  a  report 
of  a  lecture  in  which  every  sentence 
was  replete  with  thought,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  dp  more  than  suggest  a  few  of 
its   most  important  features.     Seldom 
have  we  listened  to  a  more  eloquent 
speaker.    Thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
<;ause  to  which  his  life  is  consecrated, 
his  words  glow  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  which  spring  only  from 
such  devotion.      Fortunate  the  cause 
which  has  such  singleness  of  ^ui-pose 
in  its  champions  I 

Before  speaking  of  the  special  sub- 
f.ject  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Anaguos  gave  a 
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-comprehensive  review  of  the  condition 
of  defective  children  in  general,  going 
directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and 
examining  into  the  cause  of  their  being 
thus  defective.    It  is  a  general  law  of 
all  organic  kingdoms,  he  said,  that  de- 
fects exist, — especially  so  is  it  in  the 
human  race.    These  defects  can  only 
be  removed  by  raising  civilization  to  a 
higher  level.    It  is  a  startling  fact  that 
accurate  statistics    and    investigations 
prove  that  the  birth  of  defective  chil- 
dren is  largely  on  the  increase  in  the 
United  States.    While  the  population 
increased  20  per  cent  from  1870  to  1880, 
there  was,  during  the  same  period,  an 
increase  of  60  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  defectively-born  children.  The  most 
profound  and  conscientious  students  of 
humanity  can  attribute  this  great  in- 
crease to  but  one  cause — intemperance. 
The  speaker   was  careful  to    explain 
that  he  used  the  term  intemperance  in 
its  broadest  meaning.    Alcohol  is  but 
one    branch  —  immorality   is  another. 
One  or  both  of    these  will  be  found 
at  the    bottom  of  pauperism  and    the 
wretchedness  which  come  from  imper- 
fect organs  of  sight,  sound,  speech  and 
intellect.     We  have  only  to   look  back 
two,  three,  or  four  generations  to  find 
the  cause  of  defect.  Alcohol  does  much 
of    the    mischief.      Unless    intelligent 
people  combine  to  root  out  this  evil,  it 
is  almost  useless  to  hope  for  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  defectively  born  chil- 
di-en.    The  speaker  did  not  believe  in 
working  to  a  large  extent,  f  oi*  the  re- 
form of  confirmed  drunkards.    He  had 
seen  very  few  cases  of  such  reform. 
Society,  he  thinks,  should  assume  the 
i*esponsibility  of  keeping  them  away 
from  their  demon,  in  caring  for  their 
off-spring.     It  is  impossible  to  do  only 
for  th^  present— we  must  look  to  the 
future.     The  active  good  or  evil  we  see 
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around  us,  was  started  in  the  nursery 
of  a  former  generation.  Children  are 
largely  what  we  make  them.  By  our 
speech,  our  silence,  our  looks  and  acts, 
our  choice  of  companions, — they  are 
constantly  influenced.  The  lever  of  all 
reforms  is  proper  early  training.  It  is 
our  duty  to  take  these  young  children 
away  fi-om  destructive  influences  and 
make  men  and  women  of  them. 

The  speaker  gave  an  exhaustive  re- 
view of  the  progressive  steps  in  the  Ms- 
tory  of  the  movement  to  educate  the 
deaf-mutes  and  the  blind.    These  un- 
fortunates were    classed  with    idiots, 
and  nothing  done  for  them  'till    the 
18th.   century,   when  the  writings   of 
Rousseau     and    Diderot    aroused    the 
philanthrophy  of  the  French  people, 
and  a  movement  was  started  in  behalf 
of    the    deaf-mutes,  which    spread  to 
England,  then  to  Germany  and  Russia, 
and  at  last  to  the  United  States — where 
a  woman  opened  a  small  school  and 
proved  the  success  of  the  system.    This 
led  afterward  to  the  organization  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School.     While  Mr.  An- 
agnds  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
the  school  founded  by  Prof.  Bill,  in 
Washington,  on  the  principle  of  teach- 
ing deaf-mutes  to  articulate,  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  co-education  of 
defective  children  in  the  large  schools 
where  the  sfgn-method  prevails — as  in 
those  of  Ohio  and  Illinois.    The  use  of 
this  sign-language  isolates  them  from 
humanity,  and  the  friendshij)s   formed 
in  school  lead  ultimately  to  marriage. 
This  perpetuates  the  type,  since  it  is  a 
scientifie  fact  that  in  all  cases  of  inter- 
marriage where  organic  defect  exists 
the  defect  will  be  inherited  by  the  off- 
spring.     The  speaker  denounced   the 
unintelligent  action  of  the  legislatures 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois  in  impowering  the 
teachers  in   deaf-mute  schools  to  sol- 
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i,emnize  marriage,  aud  in  continuing  his 
i4ecture,  said  that  the  movement  for  the 
^education  of  the  blind  liad  its  origin, 
also,  in  France.  In  1826  a  Boston  phy- 
sician studying  in  Paris,  became  inter- 
ested iu  the  cause,  and  on  his  return 
agitated  the  subject  with  such  success 
that  a  charter  was  received  from  the 
Legislature  and  in  1832  a  school  was 
opened  in  Pearl  street,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Howe.  Its  quarters  were  soon 
outgrown  and  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  location  in  South  Boston.  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  progressive  mau  with  a 
philosophic  mind  and  keen  intellect, 
aud  to  him  the  school  is  indebted  for 
the  sound  principles  on  which  its  work 
is  supported.  He  trained  the  intellect, 
the  aesthetic  nature,  the  hand  aud  the 
bodily  health.  The  schools  only  draw- 
back is  that  it  cannot  take  the  children 
early  enough  in  life.  "Where  most  of 
these  sightless  waifs  are  allowed  to 
spend  their  first  years  in  miserable 
abodes,  where  food,  air  and  speech 
are  injurious  to  health  and  charac- 
ter, it  reflects  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
social  economy.  Mr.  Auagnos  askedin 
the  name  of  justice  and  humanity 
whether  it  were  fair  that  these  poor  lit- 
tle ones  who  are  the  victims  of  the  sin 
of  their  progenitors,  should  be  kept 
famishing  for  intellectual  and  spiritual 
food.  He  said  there  is  imperative  need 
of  an  endowed  kindergarten  which 
shall  lay  for  them  the  foundation  of  a 
Sterling  manhood  and  womanhood. 
■There  is  not  room  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
lute  for  the  small  children, — they  re- 
quire a  separate  institution.  He  felt  it 
his  solemn  duty  to  call  on  the  benevo- 
lent for  aid  iu  his  effort  to  establish 
Such  a  school. 

;  The  speaker  gave  a  thoughtful  analy- 
sis of  the  principles  of  Froebel,  show- 
;ing  their  special  adaptability  in  the 
case  of  the  blind — and  closed  with  an 
earnest  appeal  for  education  for  the 
class  who  of  all  others  need  it  most, 
since  in  their  case  nothing  but  the  in- 
ward light  which  springs  from  a  culti- 
vated mind  can  save  them  from  a  life 
of  wretchedness  and  despair. 

The  public  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Perkins  Institution  the 
22nd.  and  23rd.  of  this  month,  when  a 
Fair  will  be  held  in  aid  of  the  fund  for 
the  endowment  of  a  Eandergarten. 


BOSTpIlJEMLD, 
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*'  THE    KINDERGARTEN    FAIR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald:  It  is  due  to  the 
multitude  of  good  people  who  have  shown 
such  a  friendly,  practical  interest  in  the  kin- 
dergarten fair  that  they  should  luiow  of  its 
succRSs  and  Its  net  receipts.  The  figures  we 
shall  be  aWe  to  give,  but  there  are  other  and 
gi-andor  results,  moral  and  educational  in- 
nuencca,  that  cannot  be  gathered  up  and  re- 
corded. Not  those  alone  for  whom  the  fair 
was  projected,  but  the  girls  themselves  who 
oriifinated  the  movement  and  liave  worked  so 
enlliuslastically  tor  its  success,  have  been 
hcipca,  anil  irreatly  encouraged  for  further 
benevolent  labor  In  the  same  line.  Ther 
Have  learned  many  practical  lessons 
not  taught  In  books,  m  the  pre- 
parations and  business  arrangements  for  the 
fair,  in  buying  and  selling  and  planning,  les- 
sons which  wiil  be  helpful  all  their  lives.  The 
spirit  of  benevolence  has  been  fostered  and 
Strengihened,  sympathies  awakened  and  cher- 
ished, gratitude  inspired,  friendships  formed 
and  social  pleasures  enjoyed,  liappiness  con- 
ferred and  olossings  i-cceived  whose  influences 
will  flow  on  forever.  The  i)lan  of  the  fair  as 
■li  by  the  girls  was  to  manufacture 


all  til  1  ,  hey  could  In  leisure  hours  and 

have  a  mut  :>,Uu  In  one  of  the  classrooms  on 
some  holiday,  hoping  thereby  to  realize  $40  or 
$51).  Friends  were  Interviewed,  who  ofl'ered 
assistance.  Editors  kindly  and  generously 
noticed  it,  the  public  became  inter- 
ested and  contributions  began  to  flow 
In  so  generously  that  a  large  and  most  suc- 
cessful f&ir  was  the  result.  The  weather  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  carriages  and 
horse  cars  brought  crowds  of  visitors,  most  of 
whom  evidently  came  to  purchase,  for  the 
tables  at  the  «lose  of  the  fair  were  nearly  ae- 
pleted,  and  the  amount  received  was  between 
$1800  and  $1900.  Laura  Bridgman's  table, 
where  she  held  a  lev^e,  and  sold  her  pictures 
and  autographs  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  net- 
ted over  $100.  The  girls  are  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  express  their  gratitude  to  all  who 
have  aided  their  efforts,  and  hope  they  will  be 
generously  seconded  by  aU  those  who  may  re- 
ceive the  little  pamphlet  containing  an  appeal 
for  a  kindergarten  scliool,  in  which  are  touch- 
ing'ly  set  forth  the  wants  and  needs  of  little 
blind  children,  who  are  waiting  and  suffering 
for  the  relief  that  conies  so  slowly.  X. 

Boston,  Feb.  26,  1884. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  22,  1884. 


BY  Cl'HE  CXilWD  FOK  THE  BjLIOID. 


Tlie  Kindersai-teu  Fair  at  the  Ferkins  In- 
stittilioii— A  Wortliy  Object  of  Charity. 

The  fair  lit  the  I'erkiiis  institute  in  aid  of  the 
proposed  kiiidergarteu  for  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren in  this  vicinity,  opened  auspiciously 
Ibursday  forenoon.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  interesting  affairs  of  the  kind  ever  iu- 
uuguiattd  in  this  city ;  not  from  the  number  or 
intrinsic  valne  of  the  articles  otl'ered  for  .sale, 
but  from  Ihe  associatioiid  with  wliicliitis  sur- 
rounded, and  the  ze>t  ana  spirit  displayed  by 
ihese  tirtticled  children  in  di.sposiag  of  their 
wurcsaiid  contrilnitiiig  to  the  amusement  of 
their  paiions.  One  pioasina  featum  of  the  fair 
is  the  einiie  absence  of  all  grab-bag  or  lottery 
ittaclmieiits,  as  well  as  the  persistent  and  mi 
noying  assaults  usually  made  upon  the  pjolcots 

•  ■f  visitors  by  llie  attendants  at  chuicU  aud  so- 
ciety fairs.  Kveiything  is  conducted  with  the 
utmost  quietness,  and  tne  gratitied  smiles  of  the 
sightless  cliildren  when  sales  are  made  is  ample 
recompense  to  onichasers  for  their  tritling  out- 
lays. Donations  have  been  very  lib«r.d,  but  by 
far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  various 
iirticles  (111  sale  is  that  which  was  proiluced  by 
^  he  children  themselves.  Amons;  tliese  are 
many  Utile  Uiiiigs  which  show  with  what  un- 
liring  patience  both  teachers  and  scholars  uavo 
abored,  "lid  some  of  their  worii  would  put  to 

-haine  thildien  of  a  larger  growth,  in  pos.session 

•  if  all  their  senses.  One  ot  the  most  interesting 
urticies  in  the  lower  hall  is  a  doll's  bedstead, 
uiHile  entirely  by  the  blind,  with  mattras-i,  pil- 
lows, sheets  and  f|uilts  of  the  most  dainty  des- 
•linlloi!,  and  pillov,-  shams  embroidered  by 
Laiiia  Bridsman.  The  latter  lady  is  one  of  the 
most  attir.ciive  features  of  iho  exhibition,  and 

•  iolds  receptions  at  different  times  during  tne 
lay  and  evening,  at  winch  she  smilingly  dis- 
poses of  her  autographs  and  pictures  for  the 
iienelit  of  the  litllo  folks' kindergarten.  On  an 
upper  lioor  is  found  u  larger  proportion  of 
irticlcs  inanufac'ured  iiy  the  inm  tie.-i  of  the 
is.Muin,  <me  table  being  devoted  to  the  work  of 
tiroMiialleat  of  them,  and  eomurising  modelling 
In  clay,  vickerand  woven  work,  s-wing,  paper 
vvoik,  on'lincs  of  aniiiiai  ligurcs,  and  niiuiy  oilier 

liiijgs  of  ti  ifiiiig  value,  but  of  iibsoi  bing  interest. 
.\  unique  fei'.fure  is  the  entertainuiBiils  at  stated 

iiiies  given  entiii-ly  by  the  blind  children,  and 
without    any    direethm    by   their   teaelieis.     A 

•onciit  oi    a    buile.sqiie    nature    was    yivon   on 

I'hursday  afternoon  by  a  bevy  of  eiglUornlne 
viirl.-",  some  of  thein  displaying  vocal  ability  of 
iiomean  urder.  It  was  thorouglily  enjoyed  by 
ilioro  prc-sent,  r.nd  by  lumt^  iiiuifc  so  tliiti  llie 
I  blldri  n  iheinselves,  who  entered  fully  into  the 
■  piiit  of  the  fun,  all  the  more,  perliiips,  l>ec,uise 
1  In  y  could  not  see  tin;  many  curious  and  sympa- 
theiic  eyes  gazing  upon  them. 

•THE"  i 

i;  0  S  T  vO  X  i  [  K  B  R  E  W  0  B  S  EP.V  ES 
I'l-w.i^iiKri  KYEitr  rr.iiiAT. 
s.  M.  FHIEl-)LANl).]ij^_,. 


BbsTOx, 


February,  L»9.     1884. 


"  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School  for 
the  Blind  ;  A  Second  Appeal  for  its  Foun- 
dation and  Endowment."  By  M.  Anagnos, 
Dh'ector  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boston  institution  with  Avhich  the 
great  name  of  Howe  is  lastingly  associated, 
has  actually  demonstrated  that  the  pre- 
primary  education  advised  by  Troebel  has 
great  advantages  for  the  blind,  even  with 
better  results  than  with  normal  seeing 
children.  It  now  asks  an  endowment 
which  shall  insure  permanence  to  this  most 
interesting  new  departure. 


THE    CHEISTIAK    UKION. 


Feb.  'AS,  1884. 


Kindergarten  and  Primai~y  School  for  the  Blind.  A  Second 
Appeal  for  its  Foundation  and  Endowment.  By  M.  Anagnos, 
Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston, 
Mass.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  recent  discoveries 
in  education  that  the  system  of  pre-primary  education  de- 
vised by  Froebel  has  very  peculiar  advantages  for  the  blind. 
Nearly  all  the  gifts  and  occupations  can  be  made  a  basis  of 
both  manual  and  mental  training  tor  them,  with  at  least  equal 
if  not  indeed  better  results  than  with  normal  seeing  children. 
The  Boston  institution  with  which  the  great  name  of  Howe 
is  lastingly  associated  has  made  an  actual  demonstration 
of  this  result  by  a  careful  experiment  of  several  years, 
and  now  asks  an  endowment  which  shall  insure  permanence 
to  this  most  interesting  new  departure.  Under  the  direction 
of  M.  Anagnos  Mr.  Howe  shows  us  how  the  institution  has 
reached  a  very  high  degree  of  success,  and  is  widely  attract 
ive  to  visitors  to  the  city.  It  is  still  the  home  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  We  sincerely  trust  its  response  to  this  philan- 
thropic appeal  will  be  prompt  and  ample. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  25,   1884, 


AT  7-45    p.   M. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

BY   THE 

Mt,  Everett  Social  and  Dramatic  Club, 


IN    AID    OF    THE 


KINDERGARTEN    SCHOOL    FOR    LITTLE    BLIND    CHILDREN 
AT    SOUTH    BOSTON, 

AT  MINOT  HALL,  Cor.  of  SPRINGFIELD  AND  WASHINGTON  STS.,  BOSTON. 


Offieer^  of  hl^e  G\uk. 


WM.  0.  MORSE, 
FRAHK  E.  FOWLER, 

FRANK  McCarthy, 

V/M    G.  JAMES,      . 
WM.  A.  COOLIDGE,    . 


President. 
Yiee-President 

Secretary. 
Ass't  Secretary. 

Treasurer. 


rARX    I. 

1.  PIANO  DUET.        .  .  .       i  11^^^  ?MMA  Makcy. 

/  Miss  Arvili,a  C.  Foebush. 

2.  "ONCE  ON  A  TIME."     A  Drama  in  Two  Acts. 

C  jft.S  T. 

Jacob  Tkacy,  a  Wealthy  Grocer Mr    AVm.  G.  James. 

Luke  Hardy        ?,.     p.   .,.  CMr.  Wm.  O.   Morse. 

Dick  CHUBBUCKi"'^  v,ierK5 ^  j^^    Frank  McCarthy. 

HoRTON,  an  Adventurer Mr.  Alfred  T.   Haskell. 

Julia  Tracy,  Jacob's  Daughter Miss  Arvilla  C    Fokbush. 

Nettie,  only  a  bother Miss  Emma  Marcy. 

A  period  of  three  years  supposed  to  elapse  between  First  and  Second  Acts. 

3.  DUET.    Flute  and  Piano,  .  .         i  Mit.  Wm.  O.  Mouse. 

I  Miss  Emma  Makcy. 

4.  SONG,  ....         Miss  Akvilla  C.  Fokbush. 

5.  AN  ILLUSTKATED  LECTURE,  Prof.  Albert  L.  Fokbush. 

PART    I 

1.  SONG,  with  Violin  Obligate,        .       \  ^«-  Albert  L.  Fokbush. 

'  ^  1  Miss  Auvilla  C.  Fokbush. 

2.  "BOX  AND  COX."    A  Romance  in  Real  Life. 

John  Box,  a  Journeyman  Printer Mr.  Frank  E.  Fowler. 

James  Cox,  a  Journeyman  Hatter Mr.  Frank  McCarthy. 

Mrs.  Bouncer,  a  Landlady Miss  Arvilla  C.  Forbush. 


I 


'lit  ^ijwtflg  4^i\\u\\ 

Tuhliahed     Every    Saliirday   Mcrttitig. 

$2.00  A  TEAE  IN  ADVANCE. 

EDITOR  AXD    I'ROl'JtIETOR. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  1,  1884^. 


Lauka  Bhiugman's  Appeal — AVe  print  on 
our  forth  page  to-daj'  a  fac  simile  of  tlie  elo- 
quent appeal  of  a  woman  wlio  is  deaf,   dumb 
and  blind,  for  aid  to  establish  a  kindei'jiarten 
school  for  siglitless   children.     Miss   Bridg- 
man  is  tiic  celebraied  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe,    soi 
widely  known  in  connection  with  tlieTerkiusI 
Institute   for   the    Blind,  at   Soutli   Boston. 
Since  Dr.  Howe's  decease,  Prof.  M.  -Anagnos 
(who  married  his  daughter)  is  thesnperinten- 
dent  of  the  institution,  andLuui-a  Bridi^man 
is  still  there.     Harper's  Magazine  for  March 
has  a  line   picture   of  her,  as   she   appeared, 
recently,  at  a  fair  held  by  the   blind   girls  .at 
Perkins   Institute  in  aid  of  tlie  kindergarten 
enterprise.     Hundreds   of  our  citizens  who 
saw  her  at  the  fair  will  attest  tlie  accuracy 
of  the  picture.     An  incident  of  Miss  Bridg- 
man  connecting  her   history  •  closely    with  a; 
famed  Salem  family,  gives  an  additional  local  | 
interest  to  her  appeal.     It  appears  that  about 
forty  years  ago.  Miss  Sophia  A.  Peabody  of 
Salcn,  wlio  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  made  a  fine  portrait- 
bust  of  Laura   Bridgman,  and  the  $150  paid 
to  the  artist  for  tliat  .work  was  devoted  to 
the  fund  for  the    purcliase  of  her  marriage 
outfit.     A  copy  of  that  bust  lias  been  recently! 
presented  to  the    Salem    Society  of  Deafi 
Mutes,  an   organization    composed   of  deaf  j 
persons     residing   in    Salem    and     vicinity.  I 
Dickens,  in  his  -'American  Notes"  relates  his, 
visit  to   the    Perkins   Institute   and    says  of 
Laura  Bridgman  :  '-her  face  was  radiant  witlij 
intelligence  and  pleasure.     Her  hair,  brait'ed 
by  her  own  liands,  was  bound   about  a  head,' 
whose  intelleclual  ciipacity  aiuKlcvelopmcntsj 
were   beautifully   expressed  in   its  graceful! 
outliue  and  its  l)ro:\d  open  brow."  At  present] 
there  is  uo  provision  for  the  very  young  blind! 
children,  and  an  efl'ort  is  being  made  toestab-' 
lish  at  the  Institute  a  kindergarten  depart-] 
ment  for  the  children  too   young  to   join  tlie 
present  classes,  and  yet  who    really   need  to 
have   their  intellectual    development  begun; 
now,  so  tliwt  they  may   make  rapid   progress; 
as  they  grow  older,  and  thus  become  a  bless- i 
iuj;   to    the   community,  instead   of  being  a' 
l)urden  to  themselves  and  to  all  around  them.', 
A  little  pamplilet  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  I 
Auiignos,  explaining  this  subject  more  fully,' 
and  he  will  mail  a  copy   free  to  any   address! 
on  application.     We  commend  tills  pamphlet  1 
to  tlie  perusal  of  all,  as  we  feel  assured  they 
will  be  interested  in  its  contents. 


THE    THIBUISIE. 


l>lTJIUSUeD    EVEKt    SATUKOAY 

— AT— 

SOUTH    BOSTON. 


MARCH    1,    1884. 


Concert  in  Aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  V.  A,  Howe  of  Soutli  Boston, 
pianist,  will  give  a  concert  at  the 
Universalist  church,  South  Boston, 
Thursday  evening,  in  aid  of  the  Kin- 
Kindergarten  Enterprise  for  the  Blind. 
This  project  aims  at  the  deliverance 
and  education  of  a  large  number  of 
poor  little  sightless  children,  who  are 
too  young  to  be  received  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  and  are  suffering  for 
want  of  proper  care  and  training. 
Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by 


the  friends  of  tjhe  blind  to  raise  a  siif- 
ficient  amount  lof  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Ivindergarten  and  primary 
school  for  thesfe  children,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  concert  will  be  added  to 
the  contributions  given  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mrs.  Howe  has  arranged  the 
following  excellent  programme: 

Jfrosframme— Part  1. 

Eecollections  of  the  Opera — E.  Beyer 
— Institution  bp,nd. 

"Soirees  de  Vienne  Ko.  6." — 
Schiibert-Listz — Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe. 

"Ah!  non  creedea."  (Mignon) — 
Thomas — Mr.  Geo.  .J.  Parker. 

Soprano  solo— selected — Miss  Etta 
May  Hunt. 

"First  Concerto."- -De  Beriot — Miss 
Sadie  Simonton. 

"Ah,  Si,  questo  dimia  vita."  (Zaira) 
Mercadante — Mrs.  Cleveland-Fender- 
son. 

Part  2.— a.  Etude  in  A  flat,  Wollen- 
hampt;  b.  Chanson  Hongroise,  Delibes; 
c.  Tarantelle  in  A  flat,  Heller,  ]\Irs. 
Howe. 

Duet— selected  —  Etta  May  Hunt, 
Mrs.  Fenderson. 

"Ever  with  Thee."— Eaff— Mr.  Par- 
ker. 

"Sioux  Chief's  Daughter"— b.  Se- 
lected— Mrs.  Flanders. 

Soprano  solo-^selected — Miss  E.  M. 
Hunt. 

Two  Spanish  songs — Mrs.  Fender- 
son. 

"In  Dulce  Jubilo." — Institution  band. 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MAKCH  1,   1884. 


The  Oement  Coffin  Ceneflt. 

A  rousing  benefit  was  tendered 
Master  Clement  Coffin,  the  blind  boy 
musician,  by  his  friends  at  Wait's  Hall 
on  Tuesday  evening  last.  The  enter- 
tainment commenced  with  the  Eureka 
Associates'  Parlor  Minstrel  Scene.with 
M.  P.  Loughlin  as  bones,  Thomas  F. 
Kelly  as  sambo,  and  Charles  Crane  as 
interlocutor;  and  consisted  of  singing 
by  J.  W.  Gilrain,  M.  P.  Loughlin,  Geo. 
Murchil,  John  Cotter,  T.  F.  Kelly,  and 
J.  McKenna.  The  finale.  "The  Old 
Slave's  Keturn,"  was  well  done  by 
Messrs.  Kelly,  Loughlin,  and  Crane. 
Part  Second  commenced  with  the  Elm- 
wood  Associates  in  their  glees  and 
camp- meeting  hymns,  which  were 
loudly  applauded.  Six  members  of  the 
Shields  Light  Guard  did  some  very 
clever  drilling.  The  laughable  Irish 
sketch  entitled  "Sociability"  was  the 
hit  of  the  evening;  roar  after  roar  of 
laughter  rewarded  the  efforts  of  Messrs. 
Landers  and  Kelly,  and  they  were  ably 
assisted  by  Messrs.  M.  P.  Loughlin, 
John  n.  Morrison,  George  Murchil, 
and  Miss  Minnie  Bakfer.  Miss  Baker 
deserves  a  word  of  credit  for  a  neat 
little  piece  of  comedy  acting.  George 
Cottell  did  a  wonderful  "contortion 
act,"  and  gained  considerable  applause. 
Thomas  Griffin  did  a  commendable 
song  and  dance;  after  which  the  bene- 
ficiary, Clement  Coffin,  in  his  harmon- 
ica and  flute  solos,  received  an  ovation. 
The  entertainment  was  one  of  the  best 
given  in  South  Boston  this  season. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATUEDAY,  MARCH  1,  1884. 


A  successful  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  fund 
for  the  Kindergarten  scliool  (or  blind  children 
was  given  at  Alinoi  Hall,  Monday  evening,  by 
the  Ml.  Everett  Social  and  Dramatic  club. 


THE  EINSEROARTEN  FAIR. 

The  fair  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
for  the   benefit  of  the  Kindergarten, 
closed  last  Friday  evening  with  most 
satisfactory     results.     The     weather, 
which  had  been  stormy  and  capricious 
for  nearly  a  month,  proved  bright  and 
snnuy  on  both  days  of  the  fair,  as  if 
to  bring  down  Heaven's  special  bene- 
diction on  the  enterprise.    There  were 
two  entertainments  of  a  literary  and 
musical  character  given   in  the  large 
hall  on  Fridav  by  the  boys,  who  were 
happy  thus  to'  help  the  cause,  as  they 
are  also  heartily  interested  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten  movement.      The  hall  was 
crowded  to  overflowing   during  both 
entertainments  with  an  audience  who 
seemed    thoroughly    appreciative,  re- 
maining till  the  exercises  closed.    The 
managers  of  the  fair  are  deeply  grate- 
ful to  all  the  many  friends  who  con- 
tributed in    any   way   to    its  success, 
whether  of  time,  labor,  or  money,  not 
by  any    meatis    forgetting    numerous 
little  helpers,  among  them  a  little  boy 
of  six  who  sent  a  pretty  pair  of  reins, 
knit  by  Limself,  expressing  the  hope 
that  "somebody  would  buy  them,"  a 
hope  that  was  speedily  realized.  Among 
the  larger  donations  was  one  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  received  from  Col.  W-  W. 
Clapp,the  same  amount  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
Glover,  and  an  equal   sum  from  the 
Fourth   Presbyterian   church,   through 
Mr.  Eobert  Gilchrist,  who  has  on  fre- 
quent occasions  shown  a  warm  interest 
in  the  school.      The  firm  of    Heyer 
Bros.,  dealers  in  fancy  goods,  contrib- 
uted  a   large   variety  of  articles  from 
their  store  which  added  quite   substau- 
tially   to    the     cash     receipts.      Laura 
Bridgraan's  table  netted  over  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  much  to  her  delight,  and 
the  entire  proceeds  of  the  fair  amounted 
to  over  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 


— That  Mrs.  Fenderson  is  to  appear 
at  Mrs.  Howes  concert  is  suflicient  in 
itself  to  insure  a  good  audience,  for  uo 
singer  has  enjoyed  a  greater  or  more 
deserved  popularity  with  South  Boston 
audiences.  She  will  sing  a  Scena  an" 
Cavatina  from  the  opera  of  Zaira,  a 
two  Spanish  songs.  The  selection  frc, 
the  opera  of  Zaira  has  an  amount  ' 
execution ^^hich^Tew  cfrnf^^ltos  h  ' 
the  flexibility  of  voice  tcrcompass. 

—  An  eufertainment  was  given 
"Wait's  Hall  last  Tuesday  evening  f^r 
the  benefit  of  Clement  Uofl^n,  a  blin 
musician,  who  appeared  in  harmonica 
and  flute  solos.  He  plays  these  instru- 
ments well,  and  his  imitations  of  other 
instruments  were  a  pleasing  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  He  was  assisted  by 
other  artists,  the  most  noted  of  whom 
was  Mr.  M.  P.  Landers,  who  sustained 
the  character  of  an  Irishwoman  with  re- 
markable skill. 

Mrs.   Howe   has  been  successful  in 

securing  for  her  concert  (he  services  of 
Miss  Etta  May  Hunt,  soprano,  a  young 
ladv  who  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  our 
most  successful  singer?,  combining  as 
she  does  with  a  very  fine  voice,  a  most 
pleasing  address  and  kind  heart,  ready 
to  respond  to  the  callsof  charity.  Miss 
Hunt  will  take  Miss  Emma  S.  Howe's 
place  on  the  programme,  as  the  latter 
is  unable  to  fulfil  her  engagement. 

— The  programmes  for  Mrs.  Howe's 
concert,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
fund  for  the  Blind,  are  to  be  printed  in 
the  raised  type  used  iu  the  printing  for 
the  blind. 


^c 


— Mr.  Anthony  "W.  Bowdeu,  steward  ^^^™**^'— '*'^"^^— *^*^— — "^^""^^^ 

at  the  Perkins  Institution  was  quite  se-  r-,  ^  -m-  -r^«  v     -»-»-»-•  ./^  -^r^n-n  <  ■■* 

riouslv  burned  on  the  left  hand,  while  feALixCM.     KEGtISTKK. 

extinguishing  the  fire  that  occurred  in 


one  of  the  rooms  there  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  last  week.  The  room  was  being 
used  for  the  Kindergarten  Fair,  and  the 
festooning  about  a  chandelier  became 
ignited.  Mr.  Bowden  seized  the  burn- 
ing tarlton  and  threw  it  to  the  floor, 
the  blaze  enveloping  him  and  singing 
his  hair,  whiskers,  and  eyebrows.  On 
his  left  hand  large  blisters  were  formed 
on  the  back,  knuckles,  and  ends  of  the 
fingers.  The  hand  and  wrist  became 
swollen  and  he  was  disabled  for  several 
days,  but  he  is  now  again  attending  to 
business.  ! 

—The  grand  testimonial  concert  giv- 
en to  Mr.  J.  A.  McKenna  of  this  city 
by  the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  at  Eberle  Hall  last 
Tuesday  evening,  was  a  very  interest- 
ing event.  In  spite  of  the  inclement 
weather,  a  very  large  audience  wa<? 
present  and  recalls  were  numerous. 
The  following  well-known  artists  as- 
sisted: Miss  Annie  H.  Lord,  contralto  ; 
Mr.  L.  W.  Titus,  tenor;  Mr.  L.  F. 
Brine,  baritone;  Mr.  J.  R.  Lucier, 
cornet  soloist;  Mr.  Nelson  Lumieux, 
clarionetist ;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Hammond, 
accompauist.  —[Cambridge  Tribune. 

—The  many  friends  and  admirers  of 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Flanders  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  her  appearance  at  Mrs.  Howe's 
concert. 

—Tickets  for  Mrs.  Howe's  concert  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  Fund  for  the 
Blind  are  for  sale  at  the  Inquirer  of- 
fice. 


TFE  GOODSON   GAZETTE. 


MONDAY.  MARCH  3     18«4 

The  Salem  Society  of  Deaf  Mutes  grate- 
fully appreciate  the  bust  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  recently  donated  to  them.  Pastor 
Packard  says  the  bust  is  very  acceptable 
and  pleasing  in  Iheir  rooms,  and  though 
lifeless  in  itself,  yet,  together  with  the  fac 
simile  of  Laura  Bridgman's  appeal,  pub- 
lished in  the  Kegisler  a  lew  days  ago,  it 
speaks  loudly  of  the  wonderful  possibility 
of  giving  light  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  and  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness, 
thus  confronting  and  refuting  the  ancient 
theory,  as  expressed  by  Lucretius: 
"To  instruct  the  deal  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach." 

No  trace  of  any  effort  can  be  found,  either 
ol  a  public  or  private  nature,  to  remedy  the 
misfortune  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
previous  lo  Christ.  Therefore  we  owe  to 
the  peculiar  gloiies  ot  Christianity  our  in- 
tellectual and  consequent  social  renovation. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Gazette,  Mr.  Packard  says : 
We  and  those  who  come  alter  us  will  look 
upon  the  bust  with  pride  and  with  gratitude 
that  we  now  have  the  common  right  and 
privileges  of  humanity  which  were  once  de- 
nied. Our  motto  is  *'Upwaid  and  Onward," 
and  with  God's  help  may  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  silence  and  the  blind  receive  an  edu- 
cation that  shall  make  them  useful  for  this 
world  and  in  heaven.  But  for  this  the  aid 
of  all  their  Iriends  is  needed. 


Saturday,  March  i,  if 84. 


A  Touching  Appeal  by  Laura  Bridg- 
man. 

The  followins;  is  a  reproduction  of  iin 
appeal  to  tiie  iieopie  of  Boston  in  behii'.f 
of  the  foundation  and  endowment  ol  a 
separate  kind^rgarlftn  for  sightless  chil- 
dren, which  is  inade  by  Lhuth  B.  Bridg- 
man,  the  pu;iil  of  Dr.  Howe  Th«  en- 
lerprise  commends  itself  to  all  persons 
who  (It-sire  to  aid  a  most  worthy  causp  ; 

So.  Boston,  Jan  30.  1884. 
I  appeal  to  the  srood  people  uf  Boston 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  bi-s;  them 
jnost  piirnestlr  to  lend  a  helpinir  hiind 
toward  the  foundation  and  endowment 
of  a!  separate  kindcrirfiVten  fof  Miltl^i 
(.ightless  children.  They  live  now  in 
darkness  and  ^looni.  Let  tliere  be  lijint 
and  joy  Co'-  them  soon. 

Laura  B.  Bridgman. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

MONDAY  MOKNtNG.    MARCH  3.  1884. 


BOSTON'.  SUNDAY  MORNrSG,  MARCH  2. 


w-ni  be  given  at  the  UDiversaHst  Cnuich.  in  3""'tl Ji08- 
ton,  next  Thurbtiay  eveuii.g,  by  Mrs.  V.  -^-  "o^ve, 
piaklst,  assisted  b.  MUa  KUa  GlevelanU  Fesseudeu  and 
Mr.  George  J.  Parker. 


'  MONDAY.    MAKt«l    3     1884. 


^  M.  Anagnos  eratefully  acknowledges  contribu- 
tions lor  tbe  KinUelgarten  Fair  for  the  BiinU 
from  J.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Dr.  E.  K.  Knights,  Car- 
ter, Harris  &  Hawley,  F.  T.  Chiircli  &  Co.,  Joseph 
L.  Parker,"  Henry  A.  Choath,  Richaid  Schwartz, 
Parker  Bros.,  J.  A.  Jones  &  Co.,  Frederick  E. 
Weber,  J.  B.  Bailey,  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Daniel  T. 
Copelauil,  A.  H.  B.,  E.  G.  Snow,  J.  E.  Hollis,  Sirs. 
H.  ard  others. 


KINDETWAltriSN  J'OR     TJIE   UriNli. 

One  of  tbe  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  has  recently 
subscribed  §1000  to  the  kinde.Kacten  for  little 
sightless  children.  Another  member  of  the 
board,  Mr.  Geovpe  W.  Wales,  hcis  just  contributed 
Siou  to  the  same  fund.  The  Intelligent  and  bene- 
volent ol  our  comuHinity  seem  exceedlncly  m- 
teiestcd  in  this  beneficent  enterprise,  whicii  so 
re.adily  enlists  the  sjmpatliies  or  all  who  reflect 
on  Its  great  mission,  and  its  final  success  is  simply 
a  question  of  the  near  future. 


V. 


WEDNESDAY,    MARCH   5,    1884. 

A  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Editor:— The  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  known  as  the  Perkins  Institution, 
situated  at  South  Boston,  is  one  of  the 
most  truly  philanthropic  and  democratic 
schools  in  America.  Here  the  grand  work 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  humanity, 
who  are  obliged  to  walk  among  men  with 
sightless  eyes  and  "light  denied,"  is  car- 
ried on,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Direc- 
tor and  trained  teachers,  who  are  produc- 
ing results  that  appeal  to  a  looker-on  as 
wonderful  in  the  highest  degree.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  noble  Howe,  and,  in  a 


great  degree,  born  from  his  inspiration, 
this  school  came  into  existence,  and  has, 
from  the  first,  won  the  confidence  of  those 
who  stand  ever  as  the  friends  of  the  un- 
fortunate. 

By  sense  of  touch,  instead  of  sight,  the 
process  of  imparting  knowledge  from  books 
is  carried  on,  and  this  perceptive  faculty- 
is  s)  trained  that  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
read  the  raised  type  as  fast  as  the  ordinary 
scholar  can  read  the  written  page.  By 
means  of  raised  maps,  section  maps,  and 
globes  properly  prepared,  geography — 
political,  physical  and  mathematical — be- 
comes even  more  real  to  the  blind  than  to 
the  child  whose  sight  is  unimpaired.  His- 
tory, tbe  English  language.  Arithmetic, 
Physics,  etc.,  etc.,  are  well,  and  even 
thoroughly,  mastered  by  the  pupils  of  this 
school,  whose  minds  are  thus  trained  to 
quick  activity,  and  whose  conceptive  and 
reasoning  faculties  are  systematically  ma- 
tured. But,  as  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  present 
Director  of  the  Institution,  says  in  his 
last  report,  although  "much  has  already 
been  done  for  the  amelioration  of  the  so- 
cial and  moral  condition  of  the  blind,  the 
system  of  their  education  is  not,  as  yet, 
complete."  "A  vital  element,"  he  says, 
"is  still  wanting  for  its  perfection."  i 

There  is  no  present  provision  for  the  in- 1 
struction  and  training  of  little  sightless  i 
children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
nine.  He  shows  that  these  children,  if 
they  remain  at  home,  must  live  a  life  of 
inactivity,  and  pass  through  the  tenderest 
period  of  their  existence  without  any  dis- 
cipline or  direction.  The  most  of  these 
children  are  born  in  the  folds  of  misery 
and  vice,  and  in  the  by-ways  of  ignorance 
and  depravity,  and  so  are  cut  off,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  communication  with 
the  external  world.  "  Their  environ- 
ment," says  Mr.  Anagnos,  "is  pregnant 
with  pernicious  influences,  which  stunt 
their  natural  growth  and  produce  such 
physical  peculiarities,  intellectual  distor- 
tions and  moral  deformities  as  no  amount 
of  skilful  training  in  later  years  can  erad- 
icate." No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  under 
such  conditions  as  these]  the  poor,  neg- 
lected, unfortunate,  "stricken  lambs  of  the 
human  flock"  call  most  earnestly,  and 
with  a  potency  that  no  man  with  hu- 
man feelings  can  resist,  for  such  assistance 
as  will  most  quickly  take  their  feet  from 
paths  of  misery  and  wretchedness  and 
place  them  where  they  may  tread  their 
weary  way,  toward  all  that  makes  for 
good,  in  security  and  peace. 

There  is  now  no  more  room  at  the  Insti- 
tution, owing  to  the  steady  growth  of  tbe 
school  there,  that  can  be  utilized  for  school 
purposes,  or  this  problem,  which  now 
confronts  the  humanitarian  and  philan- 
thropist, would  be  solved  without  any  ap- 
peal to  the  public  for  aid.  It  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  establish  a  primary 
school  for  the  blind  somewhere  near  Bos- 
ton proper;  perhaps  in  Dorchester,  Rox- 
bury  or  Jamacia  Plain.  "It  should  occu- 
py a  lot  of  high  and  well  drained  land,  in 
a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation,  compris- 
ing five  acres,  at  least.'  To  secure  a  sui- 
table site  for  such  a  Kindergarten  school, 
to  erect  commodious  buildings  thereon, 
and  raise  a  fund  of  $250,000  to  endow  the 
institution,  is  the  determination  of  the  per- 
severing, large-hearted  and  thoroughly  un- 
selfish Director  who  is  now  making  an  ap- 
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peal  to  tue  public;  and  he  will  accomplish 
his  purpose.    He  is  the  sort  of  man  to  do  it. 

la  the  October  number  of  the  "Wide- 
Awake"'  there  is  a  very  interesting  and 
graphic  article  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Emi- 
lie  Paiilsson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school  at  South  Bostoi^,  which  describes 
the  blind  children's  Kindergarten  in  such 
fashion  as  (o  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
most  obtuse  in  the  cause  which  she  so  elo- 
quently pleads.  I  wish  every  citizen  of 
Leominster  might  read  this  interesting  ac- 
count of  tvhat  is  now  being  done  for  the 
smaller  children  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
in  order  that  some  notion  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  under  favorable  conditions 
might  be  conceived.  A  Fair  has  lately 
been  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers,  officers  and  pupils 
of  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  swell  the  amount  already  procur- 
ed to  start  a  Kindergarten  school.  The 
articles  sold  were  mainly  the  products  of 
the  blind  children's  labor,  and  they  were 
as  well  made,  and  as  attractive  to  the  eye, 
as  though  they  had  emanated  from  hands 
guided  by  the  power  of  sight.. 

The  object  that  I  have,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
presenting  these  facts  to  your  readers,  is 
to  call  their  attention  to  this  noble  under- 
taking, and  to  ask  them  to  look  into  the 
plan  which  the  trustees  of  the  school  for 
the  blind,  through  Mr.  Anagnos,  are  now 
presenting  to  the  public,  and  to  urge  any 
who  may  be  able  to  help,  even  in  a  small 
way,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  this 
most  needed  auxilliary  of  the  Perkins  Jq- 
stitution.  That  wonderful  woman,  who 
owes  so  much  to  the  lamented  Dr.  Howe, 
makes  the  following  appeal: 

"South  Boston,  Jan.  30,  1884. 
'■I  appeal  to  the  good  people  of  Boston, 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  beg  them  most 
earnestly  to  lend  a  helping  hand  toward 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  sepa- 
rate Kindergarten  for  little  sightless  chil- 
dren. They  live  now  in  darkness  and 
gloom.  liBt  there  be  light  and  joy  for 
them  soon. 

Laura  B.  Bridge jian." 

I  should  be  glad  to  explain  to  any  who 
desire  to  ask  any  further  information  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  the  plan,  so  far  as  I 
know  it,  or  to  forward  any  contributions, 
however  small,  to  the  Director  at  South 
Boston.  He  would  give  to  any,  asking  it, 
an  o.'cplana'.ion  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.    E.    PULSIFER. 

The  Director's  address  is,  M.  Anagnos, 
Perkins  Institution,  So.  Boston.  Mass. 


BOSTO.v,  THUBSD AY,  MARCH  6,  1884. 


AND 

BOSTOX    RECORDEK. 


THE  LITTLE  BLIND  OHILDEEN. 

Twenty-five  poor,  sightless  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  nine,  in  the  city 
of  Boston  alone,  and  nobody  knows  how 
many  more  are  scattered  throughout  New 
England  and  other  States.  Who  is  there  to 
care  for  these  little  unfortimates  ?  They  are 
too  young  to  enter  the  Blind  Asylum  at 
South  Boston,  but  the  warm-hearted  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Anagnos,  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  a  kindergarten  on  purpose  for 
them,  and  we  do  hope  he  will  succeed.  So, 
last  week,  a  grand  fair   was   held  at  the 


lAsylum  to  try  and  raise  money  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  contributions  that  were 
sent  in  came  from  former  pupils  in  the 
school,  one  girl  earning  her  mite  by  scrub- 
bing floors  and  making  wool  mats.  There 
are  already  two  kindergarten  classes,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  it  is  because 
these  are  so  successful  that  Mr.  Anagnos  is 
anxious  to  have  a  regular  school  for  the  very 
little  ones.  Will  not  the  children  who  read 
the  Congregationalist  try  to  help  ?  A  writer 
in  the  Wide  Awake  gives  the  following  inci- 
dents about  the  classes : 

The  youngest  children  in  these  two 
classes  are  ten  years  of  age ;  tlie  majority 
older.  But  they  are  found  to  need  the 
same  development  and  tlie  same  simple 
lesson  as  ordinary  children  from  three  to 
six  years  of  age — not  because  of  any  nat- 
ural mental  lack,  but  because  the  aimless, 
neglected  lives  they  have  led  before  coming 
to  the  institution  liave  kept  them  dull  and 
unawake.  The  little  blind  child,  following 
its  natural  instinct  of  play,  gets  hurt  so 
often  that  it  soon  feels  it  safest  to  curl  up 
in  a  corner,  and  keep  still.  If  it  try  to 
play  games  with  active,  seeing  children,  it 
finds  itself  in  the  way;  and,  in  the  way  still 
when  there  is  work  to  do — it  is  naturally 
shoved  to  one  side.  Play,  work,  conver- 
sation, pass  it  by;  growth  stops,  or  goes 
on  slowly  and  weakly. 

By  and  by,  perhaps,  some  one  takes  the 
necessary  steps,  and  sends  the  big  girl  or 
boy  to  the  school  for  the  blind.  And,  im- 
til  the  establishment  of  tliese  classes,  there 
has  been  no  kindergarten  into  which  to 
receive  this  big,  clumsy  infant.  One  girl 
said  to  me,  piteously,  "  When  I  was  at 
home,  my  step-mother  used  alw.ays  to  be 
a-scolding  to  me  and  my  father,  about  my 
being  blind,  and  not  being  able  to  work  in 
the  factory  like  the  others,  and  I  not  doing 
the  housework  either.  But  nobody  showed 
me  how  to  do  anything  till  I  came  liere. 
How  could  I  do  things  ?  "  The  same  girl 
has  since  written  to  an  aimt,  who,  she 
says,  was  always  "feeling  bad"  because 
of  her  blindness:  "I  don't  mind  it  now', 
being  blind ;  because  I  can  go  all  around, 
and  I  can  sew,  and  wash  dishes,  and  have 
my  lessons,  and  do  just  like  other  people." 

But  it  is  not  always  unkindness  which 
leaves  the  poor  things  so  untrained.  Some 
suffer  from  the  unwise  tenderness  which 
has  led  their  friends  to  wait  upon  them 
always.  A  girl  of  twenty,  who  came  to 
the  institution,  could  scarcely  pin  her 
collars,  and  preferred  to  have  some  one 
put  her  gloves  and  shaAvl  on  for  her.  The 
kindergarten  has  done  much  for  her  al- 
ready in  giving  her  hands  their  normal 
handinefis. 

"What  did  you  do  at  home,|^Sarah ? " 
I  asked  another  girl  one  day. 

"Look  at  me,"  she  replied;  "do  you 
see  the  way  I  am  sitting  ?  "  She  had  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  whole  attitude 
as  listless  as  possible.  "That  is  what  I 
used  to  do  all  day  long." 

Such  are  many  of  the  girls  in  our  kinder- 
gartem — grown-up,  but  as  little  children 
in  their  use  of  both  muscle  and  mind; 
others  have  been  more  fortunate  in  home 
circumstances  and  training;  and  many 
are  winsome  and  dear  and  interesting;  but 
all  need  either  the  mental  or  manual  drill, 
or  both,  of  the  kindergarten,  before  going 
into  the  usual  classes. 

But  there  is  no  place  for  blind  children 
under  nine  years  of  age,  and  it  is  for  them 
that  help  is  wanted : 

The  Perkins  Institution  as  it  now  stands 
cannot  fm-nish  a  kindergarten  for  these 
little  folks.  It  is  already  a  village  in  it- 
self, with  the  main  buildings,  the  cottages, 
school  houses,  gallery,  printing  house,  and 
Avorkshop.  The  land  is  too  crowded  with 
buildings,  and  the  buildings  with  the  older 
pupils,  to  afford  i-oom  for  any  new  depart- 
ment, for  any  such  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary school  for  little  blind  children  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age,  as  is  now  de- 
manded: and  there  is  absolutely  no  na- 
tional. State,  or  private  provision  made  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  children  under 
ten  years  of  age.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  issued 
an  earnest  appeal  for  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  such  a  department.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  about 
five  acres  of  land  in  a  pleasant,  healthy 
location.  Then  they  would  need  a  house 
to  live  in;  for,  like  the  pupils  at  the  insti- 
tution, they  would  only  go  to  their  own 
homes  in  the  vacations.  School  rooms  too, 
or  a  school  house,  would  be  demanded  im- 


mediately, of  course,  and  some  big  people 
to  take  care  of  the  little  people — a  matron 
to  do  the  "mothering"  and  the  house- 
keeping, and  others  to  help  her,  and  two 
or  three  or  fom'  or  more,  kindergartnerin 
— the  best,  wisest,  and  most  loving  of  them 
that  could  be  foimd. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  kindergarten 
must  be  a  woi'k  of  benevolence,  for  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  blind  children  are 
among  the  very  poor.  Not  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  among  the  pupils  at  the 
institution  could  possibly  pay  their  own 
expenses.  But  surely  there  are  those 
among  American  parents  and  American 
children  who  have  thfi  sentiment  of  Jean 
Paul,  "I  love  God  and  little  children," 
and  who  will  be  touched  by  the  pitiable 
condition  of  these  dear  sightless  little 
ones,  and  who  will  give  of  their  dollars 
and  their  pennies  to  f otmd  for  them  a  true 
kindergarten  home. 


REPUBLICAN  JOURNAL. 
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Letter   From    Boston. 

Another  big  building  on  another  hill  drew  a 
crowd  of  visitors  on  the  same  day — the  Blind 
Asylum  at  South  Boston.  Whoever  went  there 
with  live  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  came  away 
with  more  than  enough  to  pay  hi.s  car  fare 
home  mu6tbe  more  than  ordinarily  hard-heart- 
ed. For  the  occasion  was  a  Fair  to  raise  funds 
for  establishing  a  Kindergarten  for  little  blind 
children,  of  whom  there  are  twenty-five  in  Bos- 
ton alone,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  nine. 
Most  of  them  come  from  miserable  homes, 
where  they  receive  little  besides  blows  and 
curses,  and  where  every  influence  is  thoroughly 
demoralizing.  Such  surroundings  are  pitiful 
enough  for  children  in  full  possession  of  their  five 
senses,  but  when  deprived  of  sight  their  case 
appeals  at  once  to  our  humanity.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  warm-hearted  Greek,  who  married 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  daughter,  and  who  is  the 
Director  of  the  institution,  is  just  the  man  for 
such  an  enterprise.  It  is  simply  marvelous 
what  he  has  accomplished  among  the  older 
children  in  the  two  Kindergarten  classes  al- 
ready in  operation.  The  perfect  delight  of  these 
sightless  boys  and  girls,  when  they  succeed  in 
moulding  images  out  of  clay,  or  when  weaving 
with  their  bright  colored  strips  of  paper  is  pa- 
thetic indeed.  One  of  the  most  touching  articles 
ever  written  appeared  in  the  Wide  Awake  for 
Oct.,  1883,  full  of  Incidents  relative  to  this 
work.  It  has  beeu  republished  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  I  presume  Mr.  Anagnos  will  be 
happy  to  send  a  copy  free  to  whoever  writes  to 
him  for  one.  When  we  consider  that  some  lit- 
tle waif  from  Belfast,  or  from  other  places  in 
Maine,  may  need  to  seek  shelter  in  this  institu- 
tion, its  claim  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  good 
people  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  is  doubly  enforc- 
ed. ^,'  J.  ^:\ 


PUBLISHED  BT 

OAMPBt'JJjJj  &  IIANSCOM, 

li  Unntral  8t.,  Tillies..  Building 

LOWELL,,  MASS. 


At 


TUUUSUAY  MOUNIJ^G.  MAIL  G. 


The  number  of  blind  children  whose 
educational  needs  the  Perkins  institute  at 
Boston  has  been  established  to  supply  has 
become  so  great  as  to  exceed  the  facilities 
that  institution  is  capable  of  presenting; 
and  an  appeal  has  bein  made  for  funds 
to  extend  them  In  the  way  of  providing 
for  a  kiudergarten  establishment  for  the 
y(.ung  of  poor  families  who,  without  such 
educational  aid  would  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance, and  without  any  power  of  self-help. 
The  object  Is  a  worthy  one  and  friends  of 
its  accomplishment  can  send  contributions 
for  it  to  the  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson, 
178  Devonshire  i  trtet,  Boston. 


/d 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

G[ivep  fey  >lf0.  V.  S'.  ftOWli 
IN  AID  OF  THE 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 

AT 


UNIVERSALIST  CHaRCH  SO.  BOSTON, 

MARCH  6,  1884. 


»  ♦  * 


ilRTISTS, 

Miss  EMMA  HOWE,  Soprano. 

Mrs.  ELLA  CLEVELAND-FENDERSON,  Contralto. 
Mr  Geo.  J.  PARKER,  Tenor. 

.    Miss  SADIE  SIMONTON,  Violinest. 
Mrs.  FLANDERS,  Reader. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  HOWE,  Pianist. 

Mr  JOHN  HOWARD,  Accompanist. 

And  INSTITUTION  BAND. 


PART    I. 


I.  Kecollcctions  of  tho  ()per:i.  -  -  .  . 

INSTITUTION  BAND. 

-'.  "Soirees  de  VicDiie  No.  (J."  -  .  _  _ 

MRS.  V.  A.  HOWE. 

.".   "Ah!   uon  credea."  -  (Miguoii) 

MR  GEO.  J.PARKER. 

+  .   "Tlu-  Daisy"  -  -  -  -  .  . 

MISS  EMMA  HOWE. 
:>.  "First  Concerto"  --._.. 

MISS  SADIE  SIMONTON. 

II.  "Ah,  Si,  quusto  di  iiiia  vita."  -  (Znira^         -    - 

MRS.  CLEVELAND  -  FENDERSON. 


("a.   Etude  in  A  b. 
I.    <  !).  Chanson  Honsiroise. 
I  e.  Tarantelle  iu  A  1). 


PART    II. 


MRS.  HOWE. 


Duet. 


MISS  HOWE,        MRS.  FENDERSON. 

;i.  '■Ever  with  tlice."  -  .  .  . 

MR  PARKER. 

^      I  .1.  Sioux  Cliief's  Daugliter. 
I  b.  Selected. 


K.   l!<'yei'. 

Si'huherl-Ust/.. 

Thomas, 

Arditi. 

l)i'  JJeriol. 

-    .\Iei-c;ldantc. 


\Volk:riiiaini;t , 

Delibe.-. 

Helh-i'. 

Selected . 

Kaff. 


•  <iood  Xiglit." 
Two  Spanish  Soniis. 
"hi  (hdce  Jubilo." 


MRS.  FLANDERS. 
MISS  HOWE. 
FENDERSON. 
INSTITUTION  BAND. 


Ciilder. 


The  Knahe  Piano  is  kindly  furnished  by  K.  H.  Tyler,  .\^t.  Cor.  Wasli.  &  Bedford  St. 


GRAND  CONCERT 

IN  AID  OF  THE 
Given  by  Mrs.  V.  A.  HOWJE. 

AT    THE 

Universalist  Church,   -  So.  Boston. 

Thursday  Evening,  March  6.  1884 

AT  a  O'CLOCK. 

TICKETS  50  CENTS. 


tphliaw. 


WATBRBURY,  CONN.,  MARCH    7,  1884. 


EDITORIAL  SPARKS. 
Tlie  RepublicX'n  has  received  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  a  fac-simile  of  an 
appeal  by  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  HosNe's 
noted  pupil,  "to  the  good  people 
of  Boston  in  behalf  of  the 
blind,"  "to  lend  a  helping  hand 
toward  the  foundation  and  endowment; 
of  a  separate  kindergarten  for  little 
sightless  children, '  who  "now  live  in 
darkness  and  gloom."  An  accompany- 
ing note  asks  for  comment  upon  the 
proposition.  The  Republican's  only 
comment  is  a  hearty  amen.  Anything 
that  can  be  done  to  lighten  the  affliction 
which  the  blind  labor  under,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  become  self-helping  should 
be  done,  and  we  trust  that  not  only  Bos- 
ton but  Waterbury  also  will  lend  the 
"helping  hand." 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  S,  1884. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe,  Mis8  Emma  Howe,  Mrs. 
Ella  Cleveland  Fendersou,  Mr.  George  J.  Tar- 
ker,  the  Institute  band  and  others,  gave  a  very 
successful  eniertainnient  at  the-  Universalis! 
church.  South  Boston,  Thursday  evening,  for 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  MARCH  8,   1884. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  A  GIFT. 

On  receipt  of  a  gift  of  tweuty- 
five  dollars  which  was  sent  to 
the  kindergarten  for  little  blind  child- 
ren by  Mr.  R.  Gilchrist  for  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  chnrch  and  the  Sunday 
school  attached  to  it,  Mr.  Anagnos  made 
the  following  acknowledgement: 

"South  Boston,  March  6th,  1884, 
My  dear  liir: 

Please  accept  again  for  yourself,  as  well 
as  for  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian chnrch  and  its  Sunday  school,  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  sum  of  twenty- 
live  dollars,  raised  by  a  special  collection 
last  Sunday  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
school  for  little  sightless  children.  Yours 
is  the  first  helping  baud  which  has  been 
timely  stretched  forth  to  assist  the  cause  of 
suffering  hnraauity  from  the  precincts  of  a 
religious  organization,  and  I  grasp  it  most 
cordially  and  gratefullj  lor  those  lowly 
waifs  who  have  uo  perception  ot  the  visi- 
ble diil'ereuce  between   the  brightness  of 

I  the    suu    and    the    profound  darkness  of 

'  ceaseless  night,  and  whose  little  voices, 
enfeebled  in  the  depths  of  misery  and 
wretchedness,  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 
May  Heaven  bless  you  all  for  this  act  of 
ben  evolence,  and  may  your  noble  example 

Jbe  followed  by  other  sister  churches  and 
iBnnday  schools  in  our  neighborhood  and 
elsewhere,  althougli  it  wdl  be  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  excel  your  own  or- 
ganization in  the  generous  spirit  of  Chris- 

t^ian  philanthrophy  which  vou  have  so 
abundantly  manifested. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

M.  Anagnos. 
il.  GiLcniiisT,  Esq., 
For  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church, 
South  Hostou." 


KINDERGARTEN  CONCERT. 

As  soon  as  the  Inquirek  announced 
several  weeks  since,  that  ilrs.  V.  A. 
Howe  would  give  a  concert  in  behalf  of 
the  fund  to  establish  a  Kindergarten 
School  for  the  Blind,  public  interest  be- 
came manifest,  which  greatly  increased 
with  subsequent  details,  until  on  Thurs- 1 
day  evening  last,  when  the  excitement 
culminated  in  an  audience  that  nearly 
filled  the  Universalist  church.  It  was  a 
truly  benevolent  heart  that  conceived 
and  continued  the  undertaking,  until  it 
ended  in  a  success  that  was  deserved  as 
much  from  the  sentiments  that  prompt- 
ed it  as  from  the  great  merit  of  the  at- 
tractions oflFered.  Mrs.  Howe  broughtj 
to  her  aid  the  very  best  of  talent,  and 
appreciating  this  as  well  as  her  generous 
sympathy  for  the  worthy  object  she  de- 
sired to  aid,  the  public  responded  far 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  occasion  was  distinguished  by  the 
attendance  of  those  who  are  seldom 
seen  in  the  concert  room  or  at  other 
entertainments  in  Sonth  Boston,  and 
this  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  as- 
semblage. 

The  artists  kindly  contributed  their 
services  out  of  regard  for  Mrs.  Howe 
and  the  worthy  object  of  her  endeavor. 
They  comprised  Miss  Etta  May  Hunt, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Ella  Oleveland-Fender- 
son,  contralto;  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Parker, 
tenor;  Miss  Sadie  Simonton,  violinist; 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe,  pianist;  Mrs.  Flan- 
ders, reader;  Mr.  John  Howard,  ac- 
companist ;  and  the  Band  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution. 

I  It  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  into  a 
I  criticism  of  each  individual  effort,  for 
most  of  the  artists  aie  well  known  to 
our  readers.  They  all  excelled  them- 
selves. Miss  Hunt,  we  believe,  was 
the  only  stranger  to  South  Boston,  and 
her  first  appearance  was  so  enjoyable  as 
to  make  a  second  almost  a  necessity, 
She  has  a  marvelously  clear  and  pure 
soprano  voice  of  much  p)WiM',  and  her 
method  is  admirable.  Her  expression 
is  not  only  sentiujenlal  but  siniple,  with 
more  dependence  upon  words  and  mu- 
sic than  upon  dramatic  or  physical  ac- 
tion. A  singer  has  not  been  heard  in 
South  Boston  for  many  years  who  has 
made  so  good  an  impression  upon  a 
firaf  visit. 

Tlie  performftnce  may  be  character- 
ized  as   a   rausiiial   feast,  replete  with 
appetizing  dainties,  for   which,    hovv- 
t  ever,  the  craving  could  not  be  lessened 


by  the  most  extensive  indulgence, 
low  is  presented  the  full 

PROGRAMME. 


Be- 


ISSDED  EVERY  FEID^Y 

OflSce  on  Music  Hall  Avenue,  Waltham,  Mass. 


I. 

Recollections  of  tht  Opera, 

Institution  Baml. 
Soirees  de  Vienne,  No.  6,         S 

E.  Beyer 

II. 

•bubevt— Liszt 

Mra.  V,  A.  Howe. 

III. 

"All,  non  credca"  (Mignon), 

Mr.  George  J.  Parker. 

Thomas 

IV. 

Aria,  "Convien  Partie," 

Miss  Etta  May  Hunt. 

Donizetti 

V. 

l8t  Concerto, 

Miss  Sadie  Simonton. 

De  Bcriot 

VI. 

"Ab,  si,  questa,"  (Zaira), 

Mercadante 

Mrs.  Clevcland-Fenderson. 

PART   11. 

I. 

a.]  Etude  in  Ab, 

WoUenhaupt 

b.     Clianson  hongroise, 

Delibes 

t.    Tarantelle  in  Ai, 

Hellei 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe. 

II. 

Duet.    "Tlie  Angel," 

Rubenstein 

Mrs.  Fenderson,  Mr.  Parker. 

III. 

"Ever  witli  Tbee," 

Mr.  Parker. 

Raft 

IV. 

[a.]    The  Singing  Lesson. 
[S.J   Sioux  Chiefs  Daughter. 
Mrs.  Flanders. 

V. 

Selected. 

Miss  Hunt. 

VI. 

Two  .Spanish  Songs. 

Mrs.  Fenderson. 

VII 

In  dulcc  Jiibilo. 

Institution  Band. 

GEORGE     PHIMNEY, 


PUBLISHER. 


TERMS 


One  copy,  one  year.  In  advance,     -      -      tl.50 

"         six  months,       "...     .75 

Advertisements  taken  at  lowi-ates  for  cash  on 

application  at  this  office,   or  on  addressing  the 

Publisher. 


FRIDAY  EVENING, 


—A  copy  of  the  bust  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  made  forty  years  ago  by  Mrs.  S. 
A,  Peabody,  of  Salem,  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  by  Mrs.  Mann, 
who  is  a  sister  of  the  artist  that  made 
the  original  bust. 


BIARCH,  7,  1884. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
is  making  a  laudable  effort  to  procure 
funds  for  the  education  of  little  sight- 
less children.  For  this  object,  Frobel's 
kindergarten  presents  itself  as  the  best 
and  most  effective  means.  The  rich  and 
benevolent  have  here  a  most  worthy 
charity,  the  exercise  of  which  will  be  an 
incalculable  blessing.     We  pi'opose  to 
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Au  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Mass- 
achusetts is  uow  being  made  by  the 
"Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,"  of  South 
Boston,  for  the  foundation  and  en- 
dowment of  a  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary school  for  the  blind.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  school  in  the  State 
where  little  sightless  children  between 
tlie  ages  of  four  and  nine  years  can 
receive  any  training  whatever,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  kindergarten  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  pamphlet  just  is- 
sued by  M.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins 
Institution.  A  more  worthy  object 
has  never  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  liberal  people  of  our  Com- 
monwealth, and  we  trust  the  appeal 
will  be  generously  responded  to. 

■t  '         I-  '  '  '  '    - 


lOSTOJLJIgMLD- 

FIII1»AY,    MAUCH    T,    1884.  | 


SOUTH    BOSTON. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe's  concert  at  the  Universa- 
list Church   last  evening,  in  aid  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  was  a  success,  and 
about  $100  -will  be  realized. 

Tlioso  articles  of  use,  ornament  and  brlc-d- 
braw;,  that  weie  not  sold  at  the  kindergarten 
fair,  will  be  sold  at  a  special  sale,  to  be  held 
bv  Jliss  Eujllio  Potilson  at  her  residence  on 
Cliarles  street. 

1 .1— 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  fltty-second 
annual  report  of  the  trustees  oC  the  Perkins  In- 
siitation  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  year  endirg  Sept.  30,  1883.  The  pres- 
ent total  number  of  blind  persons  immediately 
connected  with  the  instit  ;tion,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, is  160.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows 
a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $2,724.41. 
Daring  the  past  ten  years  .$3,461.76  has  been 
laid  out  in  repairs  and  improvements  to  the 
buildings.  According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  in- 
stitution blind  children  and  youth  between  n'ne 
and  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind 
and  good  moral  character,  can  be  admitted  to 
the  8Chool,paying  $300  per  annum.  Those  among 
them  who  belong  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  able  to 
pay  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  this  sum,  can  be 
admitted  gratuitously  by  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  wariaot. 

Blind  children  and  youth  residing  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Y»(jnont.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  by  applfing  as  above  to  the  Gov' 
ernor,  or  the  "Secret iry  of  State,"  in  their  re" 
spective  states,  can  obtain  warrants  for  free 
admission. 

The  sum  of  $300  above  specified  covers  all  ex- 
penses (except  clothingi,  namely,  board,  lodging, 
washing,  tuition,  and  the  use  of  books  and  musi 
cal  instru  neuts.  The  pupils  must  furnish  their 
own  clothing,  and  pay  their  own  faros  to  and 
from  the  institution. 

An  obligation  will  be  required  from  some  re- 
sponsible persons,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  kept 
properly  supplied  with  decent  clothinir,  shall  be 
provided  for  during  vacations,  and  shall  be  re- 
moved without  expense  to  the  institution,  when- 
ever it  m<»y  be  desiraaie  to  discharge  him.  The 
usual  period  ot  tuition  is  tro;n  five  to  seven 
years. 

The  secretary  of  the  corporation,  Mr,  M.  Anag- 
nos, in  his  report  makes  a  s-trong  appeal  for  the 
contribution  of  funds,  for  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  a  kindergarten,  or  pridaary 
school  for  little  sightless  children.  As  there  is 
not  room  for  it  on  the  premises  of  this  institu- 
tion, says  Mr.  Anagnos,  ahd,  moreover,  as  it  is 
not  desirable  ou  many  accounts  to  locate  ic  here, 
^Sonth  Boston),  ic  should  be  placed  in  Dorches- 
ter, Roxbury.  Jamaica  Plain, or  elsewhere  within 
three  or  four  raile-<  of  the  state  house.  It  should 
occupy  a  lot  ol  high  and  well-drained  land,  in  a 
healthy,  pleasant  sitnation,  comprising  five  acres 
at  least.  It  should  be  organized  on  sound  pro- 
gressive principles,  and  controlled  by  a  board  of 
trustees  consisting  of  the  most  disinterested  and 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Boston.  Its  aims  and 
purposes  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  eleemosynary  either  in  its 
title,  charter,  rules  or  regulation  which  might 
compromise  its  educational  character.  Its  per- 
manent existence  and  entire  independence  of 
political  or  sectarian  influences  should  be  secur- 
ed and  guaranteed  by  an  endowment  fund  of 
$250,000,  and  its  doiirs  should  be  wide  open  to 
all  little  sightless  children  of  whatever  station 
and  coBdition,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  seeing 
ones,  who  would  serve  as  their  associates,  play- 
mates and  Qompanions.  Ihey  should  be  kept 
until  the  age  of  twelve,  and  taueht  and  trained 
objectively  according  ro  the  rational  and  philo- 
sophic methods  developed  in  Froebel's  kindergar- 
ten. 


PtTBLISHED  BT 

CAMPBELL  &  HANSCOM, 

At  22  Central  St .,  TimesgBuildirg 

LOWELL,  MASS.  g 


SATURDAY  MORNING.  JMAR.  8. 


ThH  Education  of  Blind   Children, 

We  recently  made  mere  mcDlion  of  a 
project  of  acknowledged  importance  a^iJ 
of  urgent  necessity;  the  establishment  of 
a  primary  inslitutlon,  on  Ibe  kindergarten 
system,  for  tbe  inhtruclion  of  the  lai-ge 
number  of  poor  cblldren  among  us,  be- 
tween the  ii^es  of  four  and  nine  years, 
who  are  unhappliy.affllclcd.with  blindness. 


-      — .      ...        .<  ^   - 
Altbougli  benevolence  has   been   kind   iu 

suppir-iDg  tbePerliins  institute   for   tbe 
education  of  such  as  are  thus  visited  it  has 
not  provided  the    uescription   of   educa- 
tional facilities  for  the    very    young   that 
are  now  recofrnlzed  as    absolute    require- 
m  M  ts.    A  chief  reason  for  this  Is  that  thi 
Institute  does  not  aflbrd    sufficient   room 
for  the  more  pjrfcct  establishment  of  this 
primary  accessory  to   its    future   greater 
efficiency.    As  the  last  annual  report   has 
it  that,    besides   this    disability,   a  large 
number  of  blind  children  arc  too  young  lo 
be  received  in  a  mixed    school,   and   hu- 
manity suggests,  and  enforces   the   neces- 
sity  for   the    establishment   of    primary 
nieans    of     educating     many     sightless 
children    who    are    now,    at    the     ten- 
derest    and  impressionable    age,     either 
wholly    neglected     or    being    perverted 
in    vicious     atmosphsres.      These      are 
represented  as  living   and  moving   under 
very  unhealthy  conditions  as  to  mind  and 
morals.     They    suffer    contamination    by 
low  iafluencas,  and  theirgrowthH  stunted 
by  confinement  in  ill-ventllalt'd    and   un- 
wholesome quarters.    They    waste    away 
under  the  ru-^t  of  negleot  and  the    want  ot 
sufficient  food  ^nd  nurture;  and  humanity 
justice,  expediency  and  imperative  duty- 
all  demand  that   immediate   and   cfflcieui 
means  be  provided  for  the  establishmeui 
and  endowment   of   such  a  school  as  will 
be,  not  only  an    auxiliary,    but  a  comple- 
ment to  the  higher  institution.    The  grfeat 
value  ol  initiatory  instruction  of  the  blind, 
as  demonstrated   at    the  commencement  '•■ 
festival  of  the  Perkins  institute  last   suin- 
lUpr,  certified  the  propriety  of  the  exten- 
sion of  tbe  kindergarten  system,  and  origi- 
nated the  feeling  which  has  prompted  the 
benevolence    of    many    to  be  liberal  in  Its 
support,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Low- 
ell has  not  been  without  substantl.-l    sym- 
pathy  in    favor   of    the  project.    As  has 
been  stated,  the  Perkins  Institute  rtqulres 
ill  the  room  it  now  possesses  for    Its  spe- 
cial purposes,  and  such  is  the  condition  of 
hings      that      the      land     annexed    to 
'hR    institution    will    not     afford     room 
for  the  erection  of  premises  adapted  to  the 
object  required.    It   has  therefore  been 
proposed  thut  five  acres  of  land  should  be 
secured  in  some  healtby    location,  as,  con- 
sidering continaencles,  this  would  not  be 
ultimately  found  too  little  for  the  out-of- 
door   life   of   the   pupils,  their  gardens, 
play    grounds     and    promenades.    They 
would    require  to  be  resident,  jtherefore 
a  bouse  for  their   accommodation    would 
be  necessary,  with  Its  appurtenances,  dor. 
mitorles  and  school  room.    The  amount 
estimated  to  be  necessary  to  make  a   fair 
beginning   is    $25,000,  for   the   land,   the 
house,  the  school  house,  the   salaries   for 
one  year  of  attendants  and   teachers,  and 
the  food  and  fuel  and  other  plain  necessi- 
ties required  during  that  period.    Such  is 
the  scope  and  ciaracter   ol    this   kinder- 
garten project  for  tbe  almost  infant  blind, 
and  from  Its  success  proceeds    the    legiii- 
mate   trust,   that  the  number  of  self-sup- 
porting and  Independent    blind    men   and 
women    will    increase    In    proportion   as 
they,  as  a  class,  receive  the    benefit   of  a 
thorough     early      training,     and      beg- 
gery     and     human     suffering     dimin- 
ish    accordingly.       The     trustees      of 
the     Perkins    Institute     gratefully     say 
that     the    project    of     a     kindergarten 
institution  ba<  met  with  a   common    en- 
couragement and  approval,  because  of  Us 
sound  principle  and  its  promise  of  practi- 
cal benefit,  and  they  commend   It  to  the 
reason  and  the  hearts  ol  those  to  whom 
much  has  been  given,  and  who  wish  to  so 
employ  that  trust  as  to  make  It    produce 
the  greatest  good  In  the  present  and   the 
future.    There  is    a  wide-open    door   for 
benevolence  to  enter  into  this  scheme,  for 
it  Is  indeed  a  work  of  great  necessity,  con- 
iSiderlng  that  all  but  some   eight  percent, 
ot  blincLchlldren  are  among  the  very  poor. 
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■■una will  not  be  able    to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  tuitien.    To  use  the  words  of  a 
lady  admirer  and  advocate  of  the  kinder- 
garten system,    we    say:    "Surely   there 
are  among  American  parents,  and  Ameri- 
can children   who  have  the  sentiment  of 
Jean  P;vul  RIchter,  'I  love  God  and  little 
children,'  and  who  will  be  touched  by  the 
Plliabie  condition  of  the  dear,  sightless  lit- 
tle ones,  and  give    up  their   pennies    and 
their  dollars  to  found  for  them  a  kinder- 
garten home!"    It  will  lift  them   out   of 
misery  and  dependence,  and  put  them  on 
the  r#tform  of  activity,  individual   inde- 
pendence and  happiness.    Let  the  scueme 
be  encouraged  to  Its  full  fruition  1 
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NOEWIOH,  OOHK 


The  managtra  of  the  Ptjrkins  Inslitution 
and  Mafsachuselts  School  for  the  bliud  at 
South  B  iston  call  on  the  public  for  a  fund 
of    (250,000,    for    the   eetablii'liment  of  a 
kindergarten  school  for  blind  children  too 
young  to  be  taken  xviih  advantage  Into  a 
Si'zed  institution  Euch  as  ftbat  already  is. 
An  appeal  m   bebalt   of    blind  children 
touches  every  tender  heart  with  unusual 
pathcB.    We  doubt  not  that  any  one  who 
is  able  to  contribute  to  such   an  object 
would  confer  a  favor  on  Mr.  M.   Anagnos, 
the  secretary,  by  writing  to   him  for  full 
particulars  of  what  is  wanted  and  in  what 
form. 

AND  PUBLIC. 
SATURDAY,  MAECH  8,  1884. 


TurtsoFatrtfiF  institutions  for  tfie  ERna' 
in  this  country,  and   consequently  in   the 
world,    have    seen    the     desirability     of 
a     kindergarten     for     the     little     blind 
children   of  New   England,  and  have  set 
about  raising  a  fund   for  its   endowment- 
"There  is  in  New  England,"  says  their  brief 
appeal,  which  they  have  sent  us  printed 
on  a  sheet  in  the  raised  letters  of  the  blind, 
"a  large  number  of  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  nine,   who    are   too 
young  to  be  received   in   a  mixed  school 
like  ours.    They  live  and  move   in  a  very 
unhealthy  atmosphere.    Their  minds   are 
contaminated  by  low  influences,  and  their 
growth  stunted    by  their  confinement  in 
ill-ventilated    and    comfortless    quarters. 
Thej'    waste      away      under      the      rust 
of    neglect    and     the    want      of      suffi- 
cient   food    and      proper      care.     They 
parcli  and  pine  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  refreshing  waters    of    a    benevolence 
known  all  over  the  civilized  world.    Eor 
the  deliverance    of    these    children  early 
training  and  proper    care    are  absolutely 
needed,  and    a   well-filled  and  sufficiently 
provided    kindergarten  will  be    to    them 
what  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  dew  of 
heaven  are  to  tender    plants,  a  source  of 
life  and  growth  and  vigor,  a  flame  dispel- 
ling the  clouds   of  darkness,  a  fountain  of 
happiness  and  strength  aiding  them  to  out- 
soar  the  shadows  of  their  night.  Humanity, 
justice,  expediency  and  imperative   duty, 
all  alike  demand  that    immediate  and  vig- 
orous measures    should  be  taken   for    the 
establishment    and  endowment   of  such  a 
school  as  will  be  not  only  an  auxiliary  but 
a  complement  to  our  institution.    For  this 
purpose  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  public 
for  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of  $2ij0,- 
000."      That    seems  like    a    very  large 
amount  to  raise,  but  money  is  abundant  in 
rich  New  England,    and  the  active  officers 
of  the  Perkins  institution  will  hardly   let 
the  matter  rest  until  their  worthy  object 
is  attained. 


CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  make.s  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  public  for  funds  to  found  and  endow  a 
kindergarten  and  primary  school  for  blind 
children.  He  says,  "These  .sightless  waifs 
stretch  their  hands  towards  the  friends  of 
humanity,  imploring  tlu'ni  to  rescue  them 
from  the  grasp  of  misery  and  the  horrors  of 
pauperism,  and  to  open  to  them  a  path  of 
usefulntjss  and  happiness."  Wo  sincerely 
hope  that  tliere  are  men  and  women  •f 
means  who  havu  (he  sentiment  of  Jean 
Paul,— "Hove  God  and  little  children,"— 
and  who  will  be  tou(;lu'd  by  the  pitiable 
condition  of  these  dear  sightless  little  ones, 
and  who  will  give  of  their  dollars  to  found 
for  them  a  true  kindi-rgarten  home.  Con- 
tributions and  subsi-rii)tious  are  most  eara- 
estly  solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by  Edward 
Jackson,  treasurei-,  No.  ITH  i:)evonshire 
street,  Boston. 


the;  tribute 
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MS,  HOWE'S  CONCERT 


FALL   EIYES   DAILY   HERALD. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1884. 
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An  appeal  has  reached  us  from  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston  which  is  simply  irresistible — an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  little  blind  children 
of  New  England,  whoso  means  of  educa- 
tion are  only  too  limited.  The  officers  of 
the  Perkins  institution,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  managed  and  most  successful  in  re- 1 


In  Aid   of  the  Kindergarten 
for  Blind  Children. 

The  Best  Musical  Enter- 
tainment Given  This 
Season. 


Reappearance  In  Soutli  Boston 
of  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Parker. 


The  liarp-strings  of  sympathy  al- 
ways send  out  the  sweetest  of  music, 
and  the  heavenly  chord  which  Sullivan 


struck  and  then  lost,  were  again  struck 
by  Emilie  Poulson  when  she  dashed 
her  brilliant  pen  across  the  strings  of 
human  hearts    in   her   article  on  the 
Kindergarten    and   sightless  children, 
arousing  a  current  of  sympathy  and  a 
volume  of  charity  that  will  result  in 
the  creation  of  a  grand  and  noble  in- 
stitution- a  Kindergarten  for  sightless 
little. ones.     It  was  Miss  PouLson's  ex- 
cellent chapter  upon  this  subject  that 
gave  the  impetus  to  the  work  that  is 
now  under  way.  It  led  to  the  fair,  and 
the  fair  led  to  the  concert.     Of  course, 
all  honor  and  credit    is  due  to  Mrs, 
Virginia  A.  Howe  for  the  latter,  but 
it  was  the  agitation  of    the  Kinder- 
garten enterprise  which  suggested  the 
'  noble  charity  of  a  concprt.     The  lady 
grve  up  her  annual  concert  to  make 
this  one  a  success,  and  her  efforts  have 
been  crowned  in  glorious  bays.     Last 
Thursday    evening    the    Universalist 
church  was  filled  with  one  of  tlie  most 
cultured  audiences  that  could  be  gath- 
ered   together    anywhere,  and    many 
critics  and  professional  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  present ;    and  all  accord 
to  Mrs.  Howe  the    credit  of    having 
given,  the  very  best  concert  that  has 
been  presented  in  South  Boston,  this 
season  at  least. 

The  first  part  opened  with  a  fine 
selection  by  the  Perkins'  Institute 
band.  Mrs.  Howe  followed  with  Schu- 
bert-Liszt's Sixth  "Soirees  de  Yienne," 
executed  in  her  best  style.  The  third 
numl)er  was  given  to  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker.  It  was  his  first  appearance 
here  since  his  return  from  Europe, 
where  he  has  been  studying  for  some 
time.  He  sang  "Ah,  non  credea"  from 
Thomas's  adaptation  of  "Mignon."  Mr. 
Parker  is  an  excellent  singer,  but  he  is 
not  a  pure  tenor;  nor  did  he  fully  sat- 
isfy those  who  were  eager  to  hear  him; 
probably  they  expected  too  much.  He 
sang  delightfully,  but  he  does  not  ex- 
hibit any  remarkable  improvement, 
considering  his  European  culture.  He 
has  a  cultivated  voice  which  he  han- 
dles in  a  masterly  manner,  but  he  is 
not  a  remarkable  singer  by  any  means. 
Mr.  Parker  should  get  rid  of  a  ten- 
dency to  shake  when  he  ascends  to  the 
upper  register.  It  is  a  sign  of  affecta- 
tion; stop  it  by  all  means. 

Miss  Etta  May  Hunt  was  undoubt- 
edly the  star  of  the  evening.  Her  aria, 
"Convien  Partie"  was  a  difficult  piece 
of  music,  but  she  acquitted  herself 
grandly,  and  left  the  platform  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  following  her. 
She  is  a  clear  soprano,  and  gives  fine 
expression  to  her  head  notes.  We  did 
not  like  her  "Goodbye"  as  well  as  the 
aria,  although  she  sang  the  piece  with- 
out a  flaw,  excepting  just  a  palpable 
hoarseness,  which  was  a  natural  acci- 
dent, but  her  arrangement  rendered  it 
all  in  whole  and  half  notes,  which 
makes  it  a  monotone  piece. 

Miss  Sadie  Simonton  plared  a  "First 
Concerto"  on  her  violin,  and  she  de- 
sei-ved  the  recall  which  ahe  got. 

Mrs.  Cleveland-Fenderson  is  a  Span- 
ish style  beauty,  and  her  voice  reminds 
one  of  that  rich  orotund  contralto  of 
the  Southern  countries  of  Europe,  and 
of  South  America.  I(er  voice  is  a 
strong  contralto,  full  of  pathos,  but  it 
is  not  as  flexible  as  it  was  when  her 
name  was  minus  the  Feuderson.  Her 
rendition  of  the  happy  selection  from 
Mercadante's  "Zaira"  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  she  was  accorded  much 
applause,  all  of  which  slie  had  earned. 
Her  Spanish  song  was  given  in  good 
music,  and  her  words  were  in  excellent 
accent.  Mr,s.  Fenderson  might  have 
made  a  success  in  grand  opera. 


Mrs.  Flanders  read  the  "Music 
Lesson"  in  which  she  perfectly  electri- 
fied her  audience.  Her  imitations  of 
birds  were  remarkably  fine.  In  the; 
"Sioux  Chief's  Daughter"  she  exhib- 
ited strongly  some  dramatic  power. 

At  the  pianoforte  again  Mrs.  Howe 
entertained  her  audience  with  "Etudes 
in  A  flat,"  "Chanson  Hongroise,"  andl 
the  "TaranteKe  in  A  flat."  I 

The  closing  number  was  a  selection! 
by  the  Institute  Band,  which  was 
listened  to  by  the  audience  before 
leaving  their  seats.  On  the  whole,  the 
affair  was  a  grand  event,  and  Mrs. 
Howe  should  feel  proud  of  the  result. 


The  Perkins  Institute  band,  assisted 
by  talent  from  the  school,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Associates  Hall,  Milton,: 
next  Thursday  evening.  1 

The  articles  that  were  unsold  at  the] 
late  Kindergarten' fair,  will  be  disposed! 
of  at  a  special  sale  this  evening  at  the ; 
residence  of  Miss  Emilie  Poulson,  on 
Charles  street. 

The  proceeds  from  the  Kindergarten 
fair  at  Perkins  Institute  lateiy  was,  in 
round  numbers,  $2,005.  Well  done,! 
good  and  faithful  little  children. 


NEWTON  TMKSCRIPT. 


i?a^cript  hM^  Cosp^iiij, 

HENRY  LEMOX,  Jr.,  Editor. 

S.iTURDAY,  MARCH  8,  18S4. 


WEST  NEWl-CIJ,  MASS.1 
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Appeal  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

The  courtesy  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  has  brought  to 
our  attention  the  affecting  appeal  of  Dr. 
Howe's  wonderful  pupil^  for  help  in  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  a  separate 
kindergarten  for  little  sightless  childreu. 
The  appeal,  which  is  a  fac-simile  of  that 
written  by  the  woman  whom  Dr.  Howe's 
devotion  jaised  from  the  "darkness  and 
gloom"  of  aimless  groping  through  life 
to  such  full  and  precious  attainment,  is 
possessed  of  an  innate  eloquence  which 
touches  the  sensibilities.  Perhaps  no 
grander  monument  may  be  erected  to 
commemorate  the  unselfish  labor  of  his 
sublime  life  tliau  to  hearken  to  this  cry 
of  the  voiceless,  awakened  to  life  through 
the  divinely  sustained  patience  of  the 
earnest  worker. 


S^^t  ^hming  Stanbartr, 


NEW   BEDFOKJL>,  MASS. 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  MAR.  8,    1884. 


113=  The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  contri- 
butions for  the  establishment  of  a  Kinder- 
garten for  blind  children,  which  sets  forth  in 
forcible  terms  the  great  desu-ability  of  .nich 
an    cstabU.shment.    There   are  many  blind 
children  of  the  age  suitable  for  such  a  school, 
who  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  it,  but  the 
Perkins  Institution  has  not  the  space  on  its 
present  site  in  South  Boston  for  the  necessa- 
ry bmldings,  nor  the  means  for  their  con- 
struction, which  must  come  from  the  lib- 
erality of  the  public.    It  is  thought  desirable 
to  have  some  five  acres  of  land  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten, and  a  fund  of  $250,000  for  the 
expenses  of  its  establishment  and  maiute- 
nauce.    The  amount  required  is  large,  but 
not  too  large  for  the  pni5)ose,  and  the  object 


is  one  whlc&  appals  atrongly  to  enligbtencd 
,  syiapathy,  as  it  helps  to  fit  for  usefulness  in 
the  world  and  for  self-support,  those  who 
are  not  deficient  in  mental  power,  but  whom 
nature  has  deprived  of  the  chief  of  the  senses ; 
althoftgh  it  is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent 
this  deficieury  can  be  compensated  for  by 
proper  training,  and  how  the  fingers  can  be 
taught  to  take  the  place  of  the  eyes. 

The  appeal  is  accompanied  by  a  fae-similo 
of  a  letter  written  by  Laura  Bridgeman  in 
its  behalf,  and  by  a  shorter  one  for  the  same 
purpose  printed  in  raised  letl^s.    If  any  of 

our  citizens  should  feel  liberally  disposed, 
their  contributions  would  be  very  gladly  re- 
ceived by  M.  Anag-nos,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tution, by  whom  copies  of  the  documents 
will  be  supplied  on  application. 


RTFORD,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  7, 1834. 

I  HARTPOED,  COSH. 

dr       XO  AID  EtL,IiV0    CHILDREN. 

^  That  remarkable  woman,  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  blind  and  a  deaf  mute,  has  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  her  own 
handwriting  in  behalf  of  blind  children. 
She  says,  "I  appeal  to  the  good  people  of 
Boston  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  beg  them 
most  earnestly  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to- 
ward the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a 
separate  kindergarten  for  little  sightless 
children.  They  live  now  in  darkness 
and         gloom.  Let  there  be 

light  and  joy  tor  them  soon." 
Sympathy  for  these  unfortunate  little  ones  is 
not  confined  to  people  in  Boston  ;  it  is  world 
■wide,  and  all  people  are  to  be  asked  to  help 
along  the  work.  The  directors  of  the  Per- 
kins Instituto  for  the  Blind  at  Boston  join  in 
the  appeal  of  Miss  Bridgman  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  great  need  of  such  an  institution 
in  New  England.  They  say,  "There  is  in 
New  England  a  large  number  of  blind  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine, 
who  are  too  young  to  be  received 
in  a  mixed  school  like  ours. 
They  live  and  move  in  a  very 
unhealthy  atmosphere.  Their  minds  are 
contaminated  by  low  influences,  and  their 
growth  stinted '  by  their  confinement  in  ill- 
ventilated  and  comfortless  quarters."  For 
the  deliverance  of  these  children  from  their 
unfortunate  surroundings  and  for  the  early 
inculcation  of  the  rudiments  of  that  peculiar 
education  that  enables  the  blind  -to  become 
useful  members  of  society  despite  their  in- 
firmities, this  kindergarten  is  needed.  We 
are  sure  that  the  hearts  of  all  will  be  touched 
by  this  necessity  and  that  the  purse  of  the 
charitable  will  be  opened. 


THE      DEBATING      CLUB 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


BOSTON   AND   THE    BOSTOXIANS. 

Dr.  Pope  observed  that  Boston  (to  which  he  paid 
a  short  visit  in  the  summer  of  1879)  was  one  of  the 
very  few  cities  in  the  United  States  which  could  be 
regarded  as  being  of  histoiical  interest.  It  was  in 
Boston  that  the  resistance  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, which  ultimately  led  to  the  American  War 
was  most  deterraiiiod.  It  was  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  that  the  final  battles,  which  secured 
the  independence  of  the  States,  were  fought. 
Hence  the  Bostonian  was  proud  of  the  history  of 
his  city,  and  of  the  share  his  forefathers  took  in 
the  formation  of  the  nation  of  which  he  was  a 


citizen.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  city  in 
the  Union  the  natives  of  which  had  a  higher 
regard  for  this  country,  or  felt  a  greater  pride  in 
tracing  their  ancestry  to  some  old  English  family  ; 
and  again,  although  Republican  to  the  backbone, 
none  referred  to  our  Queen  and  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  with  greater  enthusiasm  than 
did  the  people  of  Boston.  It  resembled  an  English 
town  more  than  any  other  city  which  he  saw,  and 
the  part  in  which  the  wealthier  inhabitants  resided 
appeared  to  him  to  be  like  South  Kensington 
gone  "  out  "West  "  some  3,000  miles  or  so.  Passing 
on,  the  speaker  remarked  that  Boston  prided  itself 
on  being  tfie  most  intellectual  city  in  the  Union, 
and,  from  its  earliest  days,  education  had  occupied 
the  highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  Bostonian. 
Harvard  University,  situated  in  Cambridge,  about 
three  miles  from  the  city,  was  founded  in  1638,  and 
had  been  the  Alma  Mater  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  distinguished  Americans — of  many  who 
had  made  their  names  known  and  their  influence 
felt  in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  political  life. 
Everything  that  could  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
science  was  for  the  most  part  readily  and  rapidly 
adopted  by  the  governing  body  of  Harvard.  It 
was,  however,  three  miles  from  Boston,  and  the 
Bootonians  determined  some  fifteen  years  ago  that 
their  city  itself  should  be  the  seat  of  a  university. 
By  the  liberality  of  three  wealthy  citizens  the  uni- 
versity of  Boston  was  founded  in  1869,  and  had 
proved  a  great  success.  Its  several  faculties  had 
as  professors  men  well  known  in  literature,  medi- 
cine, and  theology.  It  was  the  first  university  in 
the  world  to  admit  women  as  students  and  candi- 
dates for  degrees  in  each  faculty,  andjwas  the  first 
to  establish  what  was  known  as  the  co-education 
principle.  The  young  men  and  young  women  at- 
tended the  same  lectures  together,  read  Herodotus 
and  Ovid  together,  studied  common  law  in  the 
same  classroom,  dissected  the  human  body  and  ex- 
amined the  material  chambers  of  the  human  heart 
at  one  and  the  same  table.  A  priori  one  did  not 
altogether  see  either  the  advantage  or  the  judicious- 
ness of  this  plan  of  education,  but  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain a  very  large  number  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  purest  minded  men  and  women  of  Boston 
thought  that  they  saw  both,  and  some  of  them  had 
repeatedly  asserted  that  nothing  but  good  had 
arisen  from  the  arrangement.  He  believed  that 
co-education  did  occasionally  lead  in  a  co-existence 
to  a  partnership— the  deed  being  signed,  not  in  a 
solicitor's  office,  but  in  the  vestry  of  a  church — 
(laughter) — but  still  this  was  hardly  to  be  esteemed 
a  disadvantage.  He  met  one  evening  a  lady  and 
her  husband,  both  most  agreeable  people,  both 
doctors  of  medicine,  and  each  engaged  in  active 
practice.  The  speaker  described  the  proceedings 
at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  university,  at 
which  he  was  present  during  his  stay  in  Boston, 
referring  to  it  as  a  pretty  and  interestingceremouy. 
Mentioning,  amongst  other  details,  the  short  ora- 
tions delivered  by  one  or  two  of  the  candidates 
from  each  school,  the  speaker  said  tnat  to  hear 
and  see  young  ladies  stand  on  the  platform,  and 
without  a  note  or  the  suggestion  of  a  note,  pour 
forth  their  eloquence  with  everything  that  was 
appropriate  in  tone  or  gesture,  and  without  a 
single  stumble,  was  to  hear  and  see  something 
that  he  should  never  forget.  To  one  more  accus- 
tomed to  meet  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  than  on 
the  platform  these  proceedings  were,  as  might  be 
supposed,  very  entertaining  as  well  as  interesting. 
The  whole  performance,  however,  reflected  the 
greatest  credit  both  on  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 
In  the  Boston  schools  a  first-class  education  was 
offered  to  every  child  in  the  city  without  any  cost 
to  the  parents.  Upsvaids  of  £230,000  a  year  was 
drawn  from  the  city  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers,  while  between  £5,000  and  £0,000 
was  paid  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  under  whose 
control  were  all  the  details  of  management.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  public  work  to  which  the 
Bostonian  attached  so  much  importance,  none  to 
the  perfecting  of  which  he  had  devoted  so  much 
time  or  thought,  none  which  had  received  from 
him  so  much  discussion,  and  none  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  which  had  been  crowned  with  so 
large  a  success  as  the  work  of  education.  The 
speaker  next  dwelt  upon  various  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Perkins'  Institution  and 
Massacbusett's  School  for  the  Blind,"  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging 
institution  he  visited.  He  went  on  to  show  that 
the  history  of  the  institution  was  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  life  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  whose  operations 
he  detailed,  and  mentioned  that  its  name  was 
given  after  that  of  Col.  Perkins,  who  generously 
offered  his  house  for  the  carrying  on  of  Dr.  Howe's 
work.  He  described  the  valuable  work  carried  on, 
and  alluded  to  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Although  blind  deaf,  and  dumb,  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  with  but  a  very  imperfect  per- 
ception of  taste  (almost  her  only  gateway  of  know- 
ledge being  her  sense  of  touch),  she  was,  neverthe- 
less, thanks  to  the  unremitting  devotion  of  Dr. 
Howe,  able  to  hold  intelligent  intercourse  with 
those  about  her,  to  read  and  understand  what  she 
read,  to  write,  and  to  make  little  articles  by 
knitting  and  needlework.  The  speaker,  during 
further  observation  on  this  part  of  his  subject, 
said  he  doubted  much  if  there  was  any  similar  in- 
stitution either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country 
that  could  show  a  higher  order  of  results  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  than  that  formed  and 
developed  in  Boston  by  the  late  Dr.  Howe.  In  the 
closing  portion  of  his  lecture,  the  speaker  referred 


.^. 


to  the  ladies  of  Boston  as  highly -cultured,  refined, 
and  agreeable  ;  whilst  among  both  men  and  women 
had  been  found  some  of  the  most  generous,  large 
hearted,  and  philanthropic  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  every  good  work  they  were  ready  to 
help.  Boston  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists. "  ' '       " 

b  ®tan$cti|rt. 
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Written  for  tliB  Portland  Transcript. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 


/         BY   GRANVILLE  FERNALD. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  education  of  a  person  almost  en- 
tirely without  the  possession  of  any  of 
the  natural  senses,  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  outward  world  of  ideas  and  things 
is  suggested,  or  in  any  manner  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  is  the  case  of  Miss  Laura 
Bridgman,  now  living  in  Boston  at  the 
age  of  about  fifty  years,  who  became  an 
inmate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  in  her  early  child- 
hood, and  under  tlie  patient  and  careful 
instruction  ot  many  years  by  the  most 
skilful  educators  of  the  blind  and  deaf, 
she  became  a  well-educated  woman;  her 
existing  faculties  of  touch  and  smell,  the 
latter  of  which  was  very  weak,  gradually 
growing  and  developing  to  a  marvellous 
acuteness.  To  Br.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of 
Boston,  the  eminent  philanthropist,  who 
superintended  all  the  processes  of  Miss 
Bridgman's  gradual  improvement,  who 
instituted  many  experiments  for  pro- 
moting the  education  of  this  unfortunate 
being,  the  M'orld  awards  a  just  meed  of 
praise  and  gratitude  for  his  genius,  his 
never-failing  faith  and  his  success.  The 
opening  of  a  mind  doomed  to  darkness 
and  insensibility,  as  was  Miss  Bridg- 
man's, to  the  light  of  knowledge,  the  joy 
springing  from  the  consciousness  of  hu- 
man love  and  the  influences  of  moral  and 
religious  impression,  was  a  wonderful 
achievement  of  science  in  modes  of  men- 
tal culture.  Such  a  case  may  be  deemed 
a  miracle,  if  such  a  thing  was  ever  wrought 
without  direct  intervention  of  Supreme 
power. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  is 'One  of  the  most  interesting 
•suljjects  of -oentemplation  connected  with 
'educatiomvl  and  disciplinary  methods 
fenown  in  ^ny  age  of  the  world. 


PROVTDENCE.  FRIDAY,   MARCH  7. 

— A  praiseworthy  object  which  commends 
itself  to  the  earnest  support  of  all  charitably 
inclined  people,  is  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  kindergarten  for  sightless 
children  in  Boston.  Copies  of  an  appeal 
written  by  Liura  Bridgman,  the  noted 
blind  lady  are  being  circulated  in  behalf  of 
the  cause,  and  it  is  expected  that  liberal  re- 
sponses will  be  received  from  the  people. 
All  contributions  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston. 
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of  such  unfortuDates  to  require  a  school  of 
this  class  for  their  early  educatiou.  Laura 
Bridgman  has  made  an  appeal  wbich  has 
been  exteusively  published,  and  many 
others  who  understand  the  need  are  urg- 
ing the  charity  upon  public  attention. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  are  so  disposed 
are  invited  to  send  their  contributions  to 
M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  institution  at 
South  Boston,  who  will  also  gladly  fur- 
nish desired  information  as  to  plans  and 
what  is  required  to  carry  them  out. 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institute 

fdr  the  Blind,  makes  an  eloquent  apieal  to 

the  public  for  f ijnds  to  found  and  endow  n 

kindergarten  aiurl  primary  school  for  blind 

children.     He  rays,  "These  siglitless  waifs 

stretch  their  hands  towards  the  friends  of 

humanity,  imploring  them  to  rescue  them 

from  tlie  grasp  of  misery  and  the  horrors  of 

pauperism,  and  to  open  to  them  a  path  of 

usefulness  and  liappincss."    We  sincerely 

hope  that  there  are   men   and  women    «»"  eents  for  obc  month,-l2  cents  a  week,  two  cents 
means  who  have    the   sentiment  of   Jean  a  copy. 

Paul,--"I  luve  God  and   little  children,"-      Weekly  XTmon,  $I..50  a  year,  75  cents  for  .six 
i  ..  ..,       A.iyjy^    ^yjy..  ..iiv.    nvu.>.  ...  ,    moiiths,  aii'l  foiiv  ccuts  u  copY- 

and  who  will  be  touched  by  the  pitiable  Address 

condition  of  these  dear  siglitless  little  ones, 
and  who  will  give  of  their  dollars  to  found 
for  them  a  true  kindergarten  home.  Con- 
tributions and  subscriptions  are  most  earn- 
estly solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by  Edward 
Jackson,  treasurer,  No.  ITS  Devonshire 
street,  Boston, 
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streustli  would  alio  v,  writing  her  anto- 
ffraplis  and  selling  her  picture.?. 
She  made  over  $100  to  ^  her 
great,  satisfaction.  The  dolls'  table 
was  very  pretty,  representing  a  winter 
scene  at  one'  end  of  the  tabic,  w  ith  winter 
sports  in  toboggans  and  snow  shoes,  and  a 
.summer  scene  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
with  dolls  swinaing  in  hammocks  and 
dancing  around  a  May  pole.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  was  a  doll's  bed- 
stead made  by  a  blind  man  and  furnished 
entirely  without  the  aid  of  sight.  The  lace 
of  the  pillow  shams  was  made  bv  Laura 
Brid;;man.  Each  table  was  in  charge  of 
several  girls,  with  one  of  the  teachers  to 
assist  them.  There  were  also  fruit,  flowers 
and  refreshment  tables.  The  entertainments 
were  very  good,  especiallv  a  musical 
buiiesqne  by  the  girls.  Some 
of  the  singing  was  fine,  and  the  band  music 
by  the  boy's  was  good  also.  A  circular 
showing  the  needs  of  a  kinderearten,  and 
the  tickets  also  were  printed  in  the  raised 
type  used  by  the  blind. 
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PROVIDENCE.    SUNDAY,  MAE  .  9, 


Appeal  of  Lauva  Bridgman. 


The  following  is  a  re-production  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Boston,  written  by  Dr.Howe's 
noted  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman : 

To  Boston.  .Tan.  30,  1884:— I  appeal  to  the 
eood  people  of  Boston  in  behalf  ot  the  blind, 
and  beg  thom  most  earnestly  to  lead  a  helping 
hand  toward  the  foundation  and  endowment 
of  a  separate  kindergarten  for  little  sightless 
cbildren.  They  live  now  in  darkness  and 
gloom.    Let  there  be  light  and  joy  for  them 

soon.  „  „ 

Laura  B.  Bhidgmax. 

The  foregoing  appeal  should  meet  with  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  philanthropic  people 
everywhere.  The  object  is  a  good  one.  and  the 
school  asked  for  is  one  much  needed,  and  cal- 
culated to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  those  inter, 
ested,  and  to  humanity  in  general. 


The  establishment  of  a  kindergarten 
for  blind  children   in    connection   with  the  , 
Perkins  institution  at  South   Bostor,is  not  I 
a  local  project  merely,  but  one  which  should  , 
engage  the   attention   of    the    benevolent  j 
evei-y- where.    The   Boston    correspondent 
of  The  Union,  in  a  letter  printed  in  to-day's 
supplement,  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the 
fair  just  held  for   the   enlargement   of  the 
kindergarten  fund,  and   the  circulars    and 
pamphlets  sent  out  from  fche   Perkins  insti- 
tution    contain     much     interesting  intel- 
ligence regarding   the  work  and     convinc- 
ing as  to  its  necessity.    It  is  desired  to  raise 
a  fund  of  |200.000  for  the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  the  blind  kindergarten  and  any 
sums,  small  or  large,  sent  to  the  treasurer, 
Edward   Jackson,  178   Devonshire   street, 
Boston,  will  be  properly  applied.  One  needs 
only  to  know  what  education  has  done  and 
can  do  for  the  sightless  to  be  stirred  to  sym- 
pathy with  this  work  for  the  blind  little 
ones.  . 


I 


SUNDAYHmm 

SUNDAY,  MAECH  9,  1884. 


GRAND  ARMY  NOTES, 
nnhlirren  post  2  of  Soutli  Boston  has  vot 
$5??o  tClvinderzait.n  of  the  lUind  asylum, 


voted 


teMrpdttfailgfewis 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  11.  18B4. 


The  Per'idns  institution  for  the  blind  ig 

making  an  appeal  for  aid  in  the  establish. 

ment  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  unfortu- 

nate  little  ones   who  do   or  may   come 

under  its    care.      It  is  a  call  to  which 

many  wiU  gladly  respond,   for  there   can 

be  no   more   touching  picture  than   the 

Bight  or  thought  of  Uttle  children   whose 

eyes  are  closed  forever  upon   the  bright 

and  sunny  world  in  which  we    live.     We 

are  told  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number 


(COKRESPONDKNCE  OF  THE    UNION.) 

Boston,  Friday,  March  7. 
A  worthy  project  is  being  successfully 
carried  forward  to  establish  a  permanent 
fund  of  $250,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
kinderjiBrten  for  blind  children.  There  are 
many  children  under  nine  years  of  age  in 
New  England  wuo  are  too  young  to  enter 
the  institute  at  South  Boston,  but  who 
might  be  learning  much,  as  well 
as  enjoying  much,  if  placed  in 
such  a  school.  It  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  principal  of  Perkins  institute,  to 
have  a  suitable  building  erected  somewhere 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  where  a  good 
breathing  place  of  four  or  five  acre*!  can  be 
obtained  for  a  plavground.  The  girls  at  the 
institute  were  so  interested  in  the  project 
that  they  proposed  getting  up  a  fair  and 
have  planned  and  carried  out  a  very  suc- 
cessful one,  the  receipts  amounting  to  §1900, 
much  to  their  delight.  Three  school  rooms 
connected  by  folding  doors  were  prettily 
trimmed  with  evergreen  and  the  tables  fes- 
tooned with  tarlctan.  A  covered  bridge 
connected  this  building  with  the  Howe  i 
building.  At  the  "Kindergarten"  table  the 
Uttle  giVis  worked  busily,  .some  modeling  iu 
clay  and  others  making  paper  arti- 
cles to  supply  tl»e  demand  for 
things,  made  "by  them.  A  great 
manv  eontrioutions  of  fancy  articles  were 
made,  but  tlu?  crochet  and  beadwork  made 
by  the  blind  found  the  readie^^t  sale.  The 
fancy  muslin  aprons  were  so  finely  and  deli- 
eaiclv  tucked  and  made  that  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  girls  at  the  machiuos  could 
hardly  believe  it  pos.sibic  they  were  made 
v.ithout  sight.  A  little  alcove  at  the  end  of 
the  room  was  draped  and  decorated  and 
here  Laura  Bridgmau,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  woman,   spent  tvs  much  time  as   her 


There  is  in  New  England    a  large  number 
of  blind  children,  bstween  the  ages  of  four 
and  nine,  for  whose  instruction  and  train- 
ing there  is  no  provision  whatever;  whereas, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  infirmity,  and 
to  the   undesirableness   of   their  surround- 
ings, these  afflicted  members  of  the  human  ] 
family  need  more  care  and  sultivation  than  | 
all  others.      They  are   shrouded   from  thej 
cradle  in  the  ceaseless  gloom  that  has  settled  j 
down  like  a  night  upon  tliem.    They  are  op-  j 
pressed  by  poverty,    and   threatened  by  de- 1 
gradation.  They  are  doomed  to  an  existence  ■ 
of    ignorance   and    misguided  indulgence. ; 
They  parch  and  pine   within   a  short  dis- 1 
tance  of  a  benevolence  known  all  over  thej 
civilized  world.      For  these   e  kindergarten  i 
has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Boston,  but  the  trustees   have   not  money 
enough  to  can-y  on  the   enterpri.se  and  are 
asking  for  aid.    •  There   are  f«w  objects  so 
worthy  of  assistance   and   deserves  the  at- 
tention of  all  humane  and  benevolent  per- 


— Laura  B.  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  noted 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupil,  whose  seemingly 
hopeless  condition  was  by  patient  teaching 
improved  to  one  of  comparative  happiness, 
by  revealing  to  her  channels  of  communica- 
tions with  the  outside  world,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  for  others  in  unfortunate 
condition.  A  facsimile  of  her  letter  was 
published  recently  in  the  Boston  Journal,  and 
copies  of  this  touching  little  note  are  now 
sent  to  the  press  of  the  state  that  the  object 
may  be  brought  before  each  community  from 
a  local  standpoint.  We  shall  be  glad  if  any 
of  our  readers  have  an  interest  awakened  in 
this  truly  philanthropic  enterprise  which 
commends  itself  in  tlie  strongest  manner. 
Here  is  Miss  Bridgman's  note: — 

South  Boston,  Jan.  30,  1881 

I  appeal  to  the  good  people  of  Boston  in 
behalf  of  the  blind,  and  beg  them  most  ear- 
nestly to  lend  a  helping  haiid  toward  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  a  separate 
kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children. 
They  live  now  in  darkness  and  gloom.  Let 
there  be  light  and  joy  for  them  soon. 

Lauka  B.  Bridoman. 
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sous. 


WOBXTK.3>T,  IwI-A-SS. 


.An  Appkal — We  have  received  from 
th^  Perkins  iDstitulioD,  and  Masschu- 
f&ctis School  for  the  Blind  the  fac  simile 
of  ab  appeal  written  by  Dr.Howe's  noted 
pupil,  Laura  Bridgman,  "to  the  people 
of  Boston  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  beg- 
ging them  most  earnestly  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  toward  the  foundation 
of  a  separate  kiud.ergarten  for ,  little, 
sightless  children.  They  live  now  in 
daVkness  and  gloom.  Let  there  be  light 
and  joy  for  them  soon."  The  objcctisa 
worthy  one  and  should  have  the  encour- 
agement  of  the   benevolent. 


. ^ — — 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  12,  1884. 
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FRIDAY,  MAK.  7,  1884. 


DOVER,   K.   H. 

A  new  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  for  a  fund  of  $250,000  with  which  to  es- 
tablish a  kindergarten  for  sig'htless  children. 
The  appeal,  which  is  issued  by  M.  Anagnos  in 
a  pamphlet  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  is  emphasized 
by  the  following  circular  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Howe's  noted  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman : 

South  Boston,  Jan.  30, 1884. 

I  appeal  to  the  good  people  of  Boston  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  and  beg  them  most  earnestly 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  toward  the  foundation 
acd  endowment  of  a  separate  kindergarten  for 
little  sightless  children.  They  live  now  in 
darkness  and  gloom.  Let  there  l)e  light  and 
joy  for  them  soon.       Lauua  B.  Bridgman. 

The  appeal  is  first  to  Boston,  but  also  to  the 
public  in  general.  It  is  in  behalf  of  one  of  the 
worthiest  benevolent  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. Contributions  are  received  by  the  treas- 
urer. Edward  Jackson,  17S  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Send  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Appeal."  It 
vcoDtains  valuable  and  interesting  information. 


)» 


■Wobiarn,  Mass 


We  are  in  receipt  of  »n  appeal 
written  by  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howc'w 
noted  pupil,  to  the  public  for  aid  to 
found  and  endow  a  separate  kiudergar- 
ten  for  the  little  blind  ones  in  the  rer- 
kins  Institute  at  So.  Boston,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  benev- 
olent people.  To  help  the  unfortunate 
ones  is  the  duty  of  all  who  can  do  so, 
and  the  appeal  deserves  a  liberal  re- 
sponse from  the  people.  It  is  accom- 
panied with  a  letter  from  Mrs.  M. 
Anagnos  warmly  endorsing  the  pro- 
ject of  a  kindergarten  and  recommeud- 
iug  it  to  the  public. 
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OF   THE 


Perkins  Institution  and  iVIass.  Scliooi  for  the  Blind,  Soutli  Boston, 

ASSOCIHTDS'  HALL,  MILTON. 
Thursday,    March    13,    at    7.45    P.  M. 


ei^OGI^flCQffle. 


part  I. 

1.  BAND,   "  Recollections  of  the  Opera," 

2.  PIANO  DUET,  "  Marche  Militaire,"       .         .         .         . 

Messrs.  C.  H.  PRESCOTT  and  C.  T.  GLE'ASON. 


E.  Beyer 
Schubert 

Henry  Smart 


3.  SONG,   "The  Rhine  Maiden," 

Mr.  L.  W.  TITUS. 

4.  SOLO  FOR  ALTO  HORN,   "  Morceaux  de  Salon  No.   3,"     .     Painpare 

Master  CHRISTOPHER  A.  HOWLAND. 

5.  DUET,   "The  Fisherman," V.   Gabtissi 

Messrs.  L.  W.  TITUS  and  WM.  B.  HAMMOND. 


6.  SOLO  FOR  CORNET,  "The  Surf  Polka," 

Mr.  CHAS.  T.  GLEASON. 

7.  BAND,  "  In  Dulci  Jubilo  Galop," 

PART     II. 

1.  BAND,  Selections  from  "II  Trovatore," 

2.  SONG,  "Memories  in  Springtime," 

Mr.  WM.  B.  HAMMOND. 

3.  SOLO  FOR  CLARINET,   "2d  Air  and  Var.," 

Mr.  CLARENCE  W.  BASFORD. 

4.  SOLO  FOR  CORNET,  "  Arbuckleinian  Polka," 

Mr.  CHAS.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

f  a  "Eilleen, Allan na," 

5.  QUARTETTE,    \ 

y  b  "Laugh,  Boys,  Laugh," 

Messrs.  TITUS,  BROWN,  BENSON  and  HAMMOND. 

6.  DUET  FOR  CLARINET  AND  CORNET,   "Te'l  Rammenti,"    Campana 

Messrs.  C.  W.  BASFORD  and  C.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

7.  BAND,  March  "  Sparkling  Gem," Reiizel 


F.  Steinhauser 
Bohne 

Arr.  by  Heinicke 
J.   C.   Warren 

Brepsant 

Hartmann 

J.  R.    Thomas 
Storie 


ADMISSION,  25  CTS.  RESERVED  SEATS,  35  CTS. 

Tickets  may  be  procured  of  Miss  Jennie  E.  Emerson,  Milton  Public  Library,  and  others. 


^^VQ^   S/t-Op^io. 


NEWTON,  MASS.,  MARCH  15,  1884. 


The  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  for 
blind  children  is  being  strongly  urged  in 
Boston.  Of  all  the  many  worthy  objects 
lor  the  attention  of  friends  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, there  are  few  which  appeal  so  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  as  the  condition  of  little 
sightless  children,  and  the  appeal  on  their 
behalf  should  meet  with  generous  response. 


YARMOUTHPORT,  MASS., 
Friday, ....  March  14th,  1884. 

A))|)cal  or  Laura  iiridgmaii. 

I  riif  Iblliiwiiii;  is  ;in  ^ippc-al  to  llic    pooplo,  \i  riUi'ii 
l)\   Dr.  UdWi's  iKilod  \n\\M.  l.iaiiii  ljiiilgiii:iii.J 

So.  liosroN,  .Jan  :!(),  l!ss4. 
r  iiiipotil  lo  til'-'  sood   pcoiiU'  of   Boston  in 
lichalt  of  tlichliiui,  and    bc^  llicin   most   ear- 
nest Iv    to   lend   a  helping   liaiul    toward    the 
I'ounilation  and  endowment  of  a  separate  kiu- 
der^arten  for  little  siplitless   eliildrcii.     Tlicy 
live  now  in  darkness  and  gloom.    Let   there 
J^e  liiil\t  and  iov  for  I  hem  soon. 
~  Laika  1>.  l?i!in(;MA\\^ 


FRIDAY,  MARCH   14,  1884. 


n  I  rsr  o  n  A-  3:t ,     j>j:  ^  H  s  . 


V 


lu  Behalf  of  the  Blind. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  Blind  appeals  to  the 
public  for  the  establishmeat  of  a  kinder- 
garten for  little  lowly,  sightless  children, 
and  we  know  of  no  appeal  that  should 
meet  with  a  more  hearty  or  a  more  ready 
response.  Accompanying  the  appeal  is 
one  from  Dr.  Howe's  noted  pupil,  Laura 
Bridgman.  It  comes  to  us  as  a  fac-simile 
ot  the  writing  of  that  talented  blind  girl, 
and  reads  as  follows  : 

So.  Boston,  Jan.  30,  1884. 
I  appeal  to  the  good  people  of  Boston 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  beg  them  most 
earnestly  to  lend  a  helping  hand  toward 
the  fouudatiou  and  endowment  of  a  separ- 
ate kiuder-garten  for  sightless  children. 
They  live  now  in  darkness  and  gloom. 
Let  there  be  light  and  joy  for  them  soon. 
Lauka  B.  Beidgman. 

Further  particulars  may  be  learned  by 
addressing  M.  Anagnos  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, South  Bontou. 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  14,   18S4. 


An  appeal  is  made  by  Laura  Bridge- 
man  for  a  fund  for  the  foundation  and  en- 
dowment of  a  separate  kindergarten  for 
little  sightless  children  who  are  now 
living  in  darkness  and  gloom. 


/ 


.  .An  effort  is  being  made  to  estab- 
lish a  kindergarten  for  the  young  blind  at 
South  Boston.  It  is  a  worthy  subject  for 
public  sympatliy  and  charity,  and  all  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  the  object  will  be 
gladly  received  by  Edward  Jackson, 
Treasurer,  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


TheHoosacYalleyNeis. 


i  A.  W.  HAKDMAN, 
J.  C.  ANGELI., 


Publislier 
Kdilor 


'TS.  Adams,  Satiirday,  March  15. 

I  NOKTH  ADAMS,     MASS.  | 

—An  appeal  is  issued  from  the  Perkins 
institute  and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind  at  South  Boston  for  aid  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  kindergarten  for  little 
sightless  children.  Charitably  inclined 
people  will  recognize  in  this  movement 
an  opportunity  for  doing  great  good  to 
those  deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  life. 


^J\ 
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aUi?arw  Jl'rcft^  f  jt:gg;5>  I  Friday  evening,  .  .   .  march  i4,  i884. 


APPEAL    OF    LAURA    BRIDCMAN. 

[The  following  is  a  fac-simile  reproduction  of  an  appeal   to  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, written  by  J)r.  Howe's  noted  pupil,  Laura  Bridgraan.] 
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The  Blind  Cliildrtiu's  Kiuderprten. 

r.Y   EMILIE  POrLSSON. 

[Repriiiteil  from  the  October  number   Df  the 
Wi'le  Awake] 

Do  you  lemember  the  article  about 
llie  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  the  "AVide  Awake"  for  March,  1878, 
that  noble  supplementary  public  school 
for  those  brothers  and  sisters  of  yours 
over  whose  eyes  a  heavy  hand  has  been 
mysteriously  laid?  Since  that  account 
was  written,  a  kindergarten  experiment 
has  been  tried;  and  it  promises  to  be  the 
best  "happy  thought''  yet  fpr  the  bene- 
fit of  blind  children.  It  really  seems 
that  knowledge  and  usefulness  and  self- 
I  reliance  were  to  be  reached  by  a  blind 
:  person  some  years  sooner  by  way  of  the 
'  kindergarten  than  by  any  of  the  slow, 
slow  progresses  over  the  long,  long 
roads  of  other  years. 
To  be  sure,  object-teaching  had  been 


used  in  the  school.  The  botany  class 
had  its  vegetable  garden;  there  had  been 
weighing  and  measuring,  buying  and 
selling,  iu  the  arithmetic  classes;  the 
physiology  class  had  fine  anatomical 
models;  and  there  were  stuffed  birds 
and  other  animals  for  the  student  in 
natural  history,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
orders  given  to  the  wondering  Peter  for 
lobsters,  clams,  heart  and  lungs  of  an 
ox,  the  bones  of  fowls,  and  many  like 
objects. 

Seeing  that  what  was  touched  was 
comprehended  far  more  completely  and 
quickly  than  what  was  described  by 
voice,  Mr.  Anagnos.  after  much  careful 
study  of  the  kindergarten,  resolved  to 
introduce  it  into  the  school;  resolved  to 
teach  great  boys  and  girls  Just  as  baby- 
folks  are  taught;  resolved,  it  he  suc- 
ceeded as  he  expected,  to  give  the  world 
no  peace  until  a  great,  noble  kindergar- 
ten should  be  built  and  endowed,  that 


would  take  in  all  the  blind  baby-folks 
at  the  outset,  just  as  soon  as  they  came 
to  true  kindergarten  age,  so  that  they 
might  begin  to  learn  at  the  time  of  life 
when  other  children  begin. 

He  started  with  two  classes — one  in 
the  bo3's' school,  and  one  in  ihe  girls'. 
Both  classes  are  composed  mostly  of  the 
pupils  of  the  lowest  grade.  But  he  also 
brings  in  for  a  time  those  in  the  high- 
er classes  who  are  conspicuously  lacking 
in  dexterity,  or  whose  conceptions  of 
form  are  unusually  vague  and  confused. 

The  idea  that  a  blind  person  is  ever 
without  a  marvellously  delicate  touch 
will  be  new  to  many  people;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  sensitive  touch,  in- 
stead of  being  a  compensatory  gift,  has 
been  the  result  of  harder  work  than  you 
or  I  know  anything  about — the  most  pa- 
tient, long-coutinued  effort  to  see  and 
think  and  imagine  and  remember  with 
the  fingers. 

Mr.  Anagnos  finds  kindergarten  work 
to  be  his  most  valuable  means  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  sensitiveness  of  the 
fingers,  and  he  would  esteem  it  indis- 
pensable in  the  institution  for  this  re- 
sult alone.  But,  besides  this,  there 
seems  no  way  so  effective  of  affording 
a  systematic  study  of  form.  It  is  the 
true  A  B  C  in  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

I  The  geometrical  training  which  any 
child  gets  in  the  kindergarten  helps  the 
blind  wonderfully  to  definitely  imagine 
objects  which  they  cannot  handle. 

The  little  girls  who  have  taken  up 
geography  after  their  kindergarten  train- 
ing are  far  readier  in  their  map-work 
than  previous  classes.  They  are  very 
quick  to  notice  peculiarities  in  the  shape 
of  the  states  and  countries,  and  they 
listen  to  descriptions  most  understand- 
ingly. 

"Beading  by  touch,"  too,  is  far  easier 
to  the  fingers  which  have  been  trained 
in  tracing  the  embroidered  patterns  on 
the  sewing-cards,  weaving  the  dslicate 
papers,  and  modelling  in  clay.  The 
work  of  square  handwriting  is  taken  up 
with  great  delight  and  courage  by  pu- 
pils who  already  know  lines  and  angles 
well  through  the  stick-laying  and  sew- 
ing. The  Braille  point-writing  (a  sys- 
tem of  raised  dots,  and  used  because  it 
can  be  read  by  touch)  and  the  written 
arithmetic  of  the  blind  (which  is  done 
with  type  placed  in  different  positions 
to  represent  the  different  figures),  both 
require  the  clearness  concerning  "upper 
right,"  "lower  right,"  "upper  left, "and 
"lower  left,"  which  is  constantly  culti- 
vated by  the  kindergarten  work  with 
cubes,  planes  and  sticks.  The  teacher 
of  the  girls'  work-school,  under  whom 
the  girls  learn  hand-sewing,  machine- 
sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  hammock- 
making,  and  cane-seating,  speaks  hear- 
tily in  praise  of  kindergarten  as  a  pre- 
paratory training.  So  it  is  in  music: 
the  awakened  mind  and  flexile  hand, 
with  muscles  already  trained  in  the  kin- 
dergarten to  obey,  tell  at  once  in  the 
progress  of  the  pupil. 

The  youngest  children  in  these  two 
I  classes  are  ten  years  of  age;  the  majori- 
'••■  ty  older.     But  they  are  found  to  need 


the  same  development  and  the  same 
simple  lesson  as  ordinary  children  from 
three  to  six  years  of  age, — not  because 
of  any  natural  mental  lack,  but  because 
the  aimless,  neglected  lives  they  have 
led  before  coming  to  the  institution 
have  kept  them  dull  and  unawake.  The 
little  blind  child,  following  its  natural 
instinct  of  play,  gets  hurt  so  often,  that 
it  soon  feels  it  safest  to  curl  up  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  keep  still.  If  it  try  to  play 
games  with  active,  seeing  children,  it 
finds  itself  in  the  way;  and  in  the  way 
still  when  there  is  work  to  do — it  is  nat- 
urally shoved  to  one  side.  Play,  work, 
conversation,  pass  it  by;  growth  stops, 
or  goes  on  slowly  and  weakly. 

By  and  by,  perhaps,  some  one  takes 
the  necessary  steps,  and  sends  the  big 
boy  or  girl  to  the  school  for  the  blind. 
And,  untfl  the  establishment  of  these 
classes,  there  has  been  no  kindergarten 
into  which  to  receive  this  big,  clumsy 
infant.  One  girl  said  to  me,  piteously, 
"When  1  was  at  home,  my  step-mother 
used  always  to  be  a-scolding  to  me  and 
my  father,  about  my  being  blind,  and 
not  being  able  to  work  in  the  factory 
like  the  others,  and  I  not  doing  the 
housework  either.  But  nobody  showed 
me  how  to  do  any  thing  till  I  came  here. 
How  could  I  do  thingsV"  The  same 
girl  has  since  writteu  to  an  aunt,  who, 
she  says,  was  always  "feeling  bad"  be- 
cause of  her  blindness:  "I  don't  mind 
it  now,  being  blind;  because  I  can  go 
all  around,  and  I  can  sew,  and  wash 
dishes,  and  have  my  lessons,  and  do 
just  like  other  people."  *  *  *  * 

The  Perkins  Institution  as  it  now 
stands  cannot  furnish  a  kindergarten 
for  these  little  folks.  It  is  already  a 
village  la  itself,  with  the  main  build- 
ings, the  cottages,  schoolhousesjgallery, 
printing-house,  and  workshop.  The 
land  is  too  crowded  with  buildings,  and 
the  buildings  with  the  older  pupils,  to 
afford  room  for  any  new  department, 
for  any  such  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  for  little  blind  children  from  five 
to  ten  years  of  age,  as  is  now  demand- 
ed; and  there  is  absolutely  no  national, 
state,  or  private  provision  made  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  children  under  ) 
ten  years  of  age.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  is- 
sued an  earnest  appeal  for  the  founda- 
tion and  endowment  of  such  a  depart- 
ment in  his  last  annual  report.  From 
it  we  gather  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  secure  about  five  acres  of  land 
in  a  pleasant,  healthy  location.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  buildings  which 
will  be  needed  sooner  or  later,  fiveacrea^ 
would  be  none  too  much  for  the  out-of- 
door  life  of  the  pupils,  their  gardens, 
playgrounds  and  walks. 

Then,  they  would  need  a  house  to 
live  in;  for,  like  the  pupils  at  the  insti- 
tution, they  would  only  go  to  their  own  ■ 
homes  in  the  vacations.  Schoolrooms, 
too,  or  a  schoolhouse,  would  be  de- 
manded immediately,  of  course,  and 
some  big  people  to  take  care  of  the  little 
people— a  matron  to  do  the  "mother- 
ing" and  tlie  housekeeping,  and  others 
to  help  her,  and  two  or  three  or  four 
more  kindergartnerin — the  best,  wisest, 
and  most  loving  of  them  that  could  be 


^s 


found. 

Mr.  Anagnos  estimates  the  sum  need- 
ed in  such  a  beginning  to  be  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  land,  the  house 
the  schoolhouse,  the  salaries,  for  one 
year,  of  the  people  who  would  have  the 
care  and  teaching  of  the  children,  and 
the  food  and  fuel  for  one  year,  with 
other  plain  necessities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  kinder- 
garten must  be  a  work  of  benevolence, 
for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  blind 
children  are  among  the  very  poor.  Not 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  among  the 
pupils  at  the  institution  could  possibly 
pay  their  own  expenses. 

But  surely  there  are  those  among 
American  parents  and  American  chil- 
dren who  have  the  sentiment  of  Jean 
Paul,  "I  love  God  and  little  children," 
and  who  will  be  touched  by  the  pitiable 
condition  of  those  dear  sightless  little 
ones,  and  who  will  give  of  their  dollars 
and  their  pennies  to  found  for  them  a 
true  kindergarten  home. 

As  mentioned  last  week,  M.  Anagnos 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
is  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to  pro- 
cure funds  to  found  a  kindergarten  for 
the  education  of  little  sightless  children. 
In  furtherance  of  this  plan  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  presenting,  on  the  first 
page,  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  written  by  Dr. 
Howe's  noted  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman, 
followed  by  extracts  from  an  article  ad- 
vocating the  same  object,  written  by 
Emilie  Poulsson,  and  originally  appear- 
ing in  the  Wide  Awake.  Attention  is 
invited  to  these  appeals,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity.  The  little  unfortunates, 
with  one  important  avenue  to  the  exter- 
nal world  closed  in  darkness,  have  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  all, 
and  contributions  made  for  the  purpose 
of  enlightening  and  developing  their 
minds  and  thus  improving  their  condi- 
tion and  increasing  their  happiness, 
cannot  but  be  blessed  to  the  giver  as 
well  as  receiver. 
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EDITORS'  PORTFOLIO. 


GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS.; 
WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    12,    1884. 


The  Perkins  InstittjWwt  and  Massaoht;- 
8ETT3  School  for  the  B9ii>  of  Boston,  has 
just  issued  in  pamphlet,  an  appeal  for  funds 
for  establishing  a  Kindergarten  for  little  sight- 
less children.  Scores  of  them  are  now  said 
to  be  waiting  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  such 
an  establishment,  and  to  be  ''famishing  for 
the  intellectual  aud  moral  food  which  it  prom- 
ises to  supply  them."  The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion as  it  now  stands  cannot  furnish  a  kiuder- 
gaten  for  their  little  folks.  An  appeal  is  made 
to  the  public  for  a  permanent  fund  of  $250,- 
000.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  it  is 
not  only  feasible  but  desirable  to  have  a  large 
and  permanent  kindergarten. 


NEW    BEDroKD  DAILY  MERCURY 

mi  DAY,     MARCH     14,     188^ 


APPEAL    OF    LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 

[The  following  is  a.  facsimile  reproduction  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  BostoniNtritten  by 
Dr.  Howe's  noted  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman.]  ^I 
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The  foregoing  fac-simile  tells  its  own  sto- 
ry. In  connection  Avith  it  the  following 
from  a  recent  Boston  letter  to  the  Spring- 
field Union  will  b;?  of  interest : 

"A  worthy  project  is  being  successfully 
carried  forward  to  establish  a  permanent 
fund  of  f  250,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
kindergarten  for  blind  children.  There  are 
many  children  under  nine  years  of  age  in 
New  England  who  are  too  young  to  enter 
the  institute  at  South  Boston,  but  who 
might  be  learning  much,  as  well  as  enjoy- 
ing much,  if  placed  in  such  a  school.  It  is 
the  aim  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  principal  of 
Perkins  institute,  to  have  a  suitable  building 
erected  somewhere  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  where  a  good  breathing  place  of  four  or 
five  acres  can  be  obtained  for  a  playground. 


il|rTiiLii' 


The  girls  SfffiSinstitSte  were  so  iDfefesfed 
in  the  project  that  they  proposed  getting  up 
a  fair  aud  having  planned  and  carried  out  a 
very  successful  one,  the  receipts  amounting 
to  $1900,  much  to  their  delight.  Three 
school  rooms  connected  by  folding  doors 
were  prettily  trimmed  with  evergreen  and 
the  tables  festooned  with  tarletan.  A  cover- 
ed bridge  connected  this  building  with  the 
Howe  building."  At  the  'Kindergarten' 
table  the  little  girls  worked  busily,  some 
modeling  in  clay  and  others  making  paper 
articles  to  supply  the  demand  for  things 
made  by  them.  A  great  many  contributions 
of  fancy  articles  were  made,  but  the  crochet 
and  beadwork  made  by  the  blind  found  the 
readiest  sale.  The  fancy  muslin  aprons 
were  so  finely  and  delicately  tucked  and 
made  th  .t  those  who  have    not  seen    the 


girls  at  the  machines  could  hardly  believe  if 
possible  they  were  made  without  sight.    A 
little  alcove  at  the  end  of  the  room  was 
draped  and  decorated  and  here  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the   deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman, 
spent  as  much  time  as  her  strength  would 
allow,   writing  her  autographs  aud  selling 
her  pictures.    She  made  over  $100,  to  her 
great  satisfaction.   The  doll's  table  was  very 
pretty,  representing  a  winter  scene  at  one 
end   of  the  table,    with  winter   sports   in 
toboggans  and  snow  shoes,  and  a  summer 
scene  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  with 
dolls   swinging  in  hammocks  and  dancing 
around  a  May  pole.    One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting articles   was  a  doll's  bedstead  made 
by  a  blind  man  and  furnished  entirely  with- 
out    the     aid     of     sight.    The    lace     of 
the      pillow       shams      was      made       by 
Laura      Bridgman.    £achtable     was       in 
charge     of   several    girls,    with     one   of 
the  teachers  to  assist  them.    There  were  also 
fruit,  flowers  and  refreshment  tables.     The 
entertainments  were  very  good,  especially  a 
musical  burlesque  by  the  girls.    Some  of  the 
singing  was  fine,  and  the  band  music  by  the 
boys  was  good  also.    A  circular  showing  the 
needs  of  a  kindergarten,  and  the  tickets  alto 
were  printed  in  the  raised  type  used  bv  the 
blind." 

From  the  fifty-second  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  we  quote  the  following,  which  shows 
the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  kindergarten 
system  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  children : 

"So  far  as  our  pupils  are  concerned,  the 
great  and  lasting  benefits  of  the  kindergarten 
system  are  not  imaginary.  Nor  do  they  rest 
upon  mere  speculation  or  a  priori  reason- 
ing. They  are  real,  substantial,  tangible, 
gathered  iu  the  field  of  experience,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  test  of  time.  Froebel's  won- 
derful methods  have  been  introduced  and 
practised  in  our  schools  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  their  results  have  been  truly 
marvellous.  Children  whose  faculties  had 
been  weakened  and  eViervated  by  unwise  in- 
dulgence, or  benumbed  by  the  frost  of  pri- 
vation, and  who,  sinking  gradually  into 
sluggishness  and  fceble-mindedness,  were 
averse  even  to  locomotion,  and  uaable  to  do 
any  thing  elsewhere,  have  made  remarkable 
advancement  under  its  influence.  Boys  and 
girls  who  seemed  entirely  helpless,  and  had 
no  command  whatever  of  their  hands,  have 
been  roused  to  energy  and  actitivy  by  Its 
agency.  Through  the  simple  but  lively  and 
attractive  occupations  of  sewing,  stick-lay- 
ing, weaving,  cube-building,  modelling  in 
clay,  and  the  like,  they  have  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  muscular  elasticity  and  man- 
ual dexterity,  which  is  of  infinite  assistance 
to  them  in  deciphering  the  embossed  print 
easily,  in  writing  their  letters  skilfully,  In 
tracing  on  the  maps  with  alacrity,  in  ex- 
amining objects  intelligently,  in  stringing 
beads  promptly,  in  using  their  needles  deft- 
ly, in  tying  the  strings  of  their  shoes  neatly, 
and,  moreover,  in  doing  readily  a  number  of 
other  things  which  they  would  have  felt  un- 
able to  undertake  without  this  training." 

As  Is  said  in  one  of  the  quotations  given 
above,  an  effort  to  making  to  raise  a  perma- 
nent fund  of  S250,000  for  carrying  on  this 
work.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  commend- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  our  benevolent  citi- 
zens. It  is  little  enough,  at  the  most,  that 
can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  blind.  And  no  extraordinary  urging 
should  be  needed  to  induce  the  doing  of  that 
little. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE    BLIND. 


A.  ItTet  Profit  ol  S2045  from  the  Scceut  Fair. 


Friday,  March  14,  1884. 


A  Kindergarten  for  Blind  Children, 

We  liave  received  from  Mr.  Aiiagno.s  of 
the  PerkiiLS  Institution  for  the  Blind  a 
pamplilet  on  "Kindergarten  and  Primary 
School  for  the  Blind,"  being  a  second  ap- 
peal for  the  foundation  and  endowment 
of  a  kindergaiten  for  little  blind  children, 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  nine  years, 
for  whose  instruction  and  training  tliere 
is  no  provision.  The  project  is  a  most 
humane  and  worthy  one  and  we  trust  our 
people  will  contribute  as  liberally  as  they 
can  afford  towards  the  Christian  object. 
We  quote  from  the  preface  of  the  pam- 
phlet : 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  infirmity, 
and  to  the  undesirableness  of  their  sur- 
roundings, these  afflicted  members  of  the 
human  family  need  more  care  and  culti- 
vation than  all  others.  They  are  shroud- 
ed from  the  cradle  in  the  ceaseless  gloom 
that  has  settled  down  liiie  a  night  upon 
them.  They  are  oppressed  by  poverty, 
threatened  by  degradation.  They  are 
doomed  to  an  existence  of  ignorance  and 
misguided  indulgence.  Thej'  parch  and 
.^iue  within  a  short  distance  of  a  bwievo- 
lence  known  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

As  the  golden  crocuses  turn  up  their 
heads  in  spring-time,  begging  the  sun  to 
draw  them  out  from  their  dark  chambers 
into  glorious  light  and  air,  so  these  sight- 
less waifs  stretch  their  hands  towards  the 
friends  of  humanity,  imploring  them  to 
rescue  them  from  the  grasp  of  misery  and 
the  hon-ors  of  pauperism,  and  to  open  to 
them  a  path  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 
At  tliis  period  of  their  lives  the  whole  at- 
mosphere is  full  of  promise  and  hope. 
Noxious  plants  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
grow  and  poison  the  soil  of  their  hearts. 
Later  on,  the  clouds  of  failure  may  thick- 
en in  the  horizon  of  activity,  and  efforts 
at  salvation  may  prove  futile.  Let  us, 
then,  take  them  uj)  at  the  tendei-cst  age, 
provide  for  them  the  best  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  suriound  them  with  the 
healthiest  influences.  Let  us  I'aise  them 
from  the  mire  of  idleness  and  neglect, 
and  bring  them  up  properly.  Let  us 
kindle  in  them  the  aspiration  for  self- 
helpfulness,  and  the  ambition  for  self-im- 
provement and  guidance,  which  is  might- 
ier than  all  other  forces  in  the  reformation 
of  society.  I'his  sacred  fire  is  oftenest 
lighted  at  tlie  torch  of  early  and  system- 
atic training.  In  it  lies  the  secret  of  ulti- 
mate success. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Perkhis  Institution  for  the  Blind,  IMr.  Samuel 
G.  Siielling  presiding,  on  motion  of  Mr.  James 
Sturcis,  the  following  vote  was  unaninioiisiy 
passed: 

••  Voted,  that  the  thanlcs  of  tlie  Trnstoes  be  and 
^lierebyare  tendered  to  the  friends  of  the  blind 
and  to  the  public  iu  general  icr  Use  active  sympa- 
thy and  ]nKctical  encoiuanoiuent  givon  to  the 
Rirls  of  our  lustitulion  In  their  recent  l.'innble  ef- 
forts to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  peotile  in  the 
Kihileranrtcu  project  ior  little  si,;;!itless  children 
by  means  of  a  fair,  and  to  raise  funds  In  furlhcr- 
aiice  of  the  enterprise."' 

In  fills  conneeliirn  the  following  card  from  the 
Coniiinltee  on  the  Fair  will  be  read  Willi  interest: 

A   GRATKFrL    ArlvXCWLEDGMENT. 

We,  the  Rlrls  of  the  Perkins  Inslitutlon  and 
Massachusetts  School  ior  the  Hl'.iid,  desire  to  ex- 
press our  deep  (xralitiido  to  all  D'.e  kind  frieiKis 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  success  of  our  re- 
cent fair  so  jjreat  as  far  lo  exceed  our  most  san- 
(juiue  anticipation.  It  wi.s  at  first  our  intention  lo 
acknowledge  every  gift  by  persou.;:  letter,  and 
v.'licn  this  became  Impossible,  wc  Iht  iiplil  of  pub- 
lisiung  the  names  of  the  contribut(!is;  but  even 
this  iiiea.^ine  was  rendered  impiactlfaiile  ty  the 
length  of  the  list.  Hciice  wo  embrace  tiis  means 
of  most  heartily  thankii;g  every  one  who  so  kindiy 
and  geuerously  lent  a  helping  hand,  all  who  cave 
of  their  substance,  all  who  sent  articles  f(ir  liie 
tables,  all  the  little  chiidren  who  denied  them- 
selves the  joy  of  play  iu  order  that  Uiey  mit'ht  help 
other  little'  children  to  know  what  piay  Is,  all  who 
gave  time,  strength  and  material  for  tiie  arranse- 
iDcnt  and  adornment  of  the  rooms  with  i;o  other 
remuneration  save  the  p!e;isure  of  serving  a  gooti 
'cSuso.  Finally,  v/e  wish  lo  express  our  warines? 
thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  to  the  editors  of 
The  Journal  and  of  all  the  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers of  Boston  for  the  great  generosity  .'ind  dls- 
tnteresledness  v.'ith  v.hicli  tlicy  advocated  our 
humble  enterprise  and  brought  'It  to  the  notice  of 
the  public. 

The  net  profit  yielded  by  the  fair  amounts  to 
§204-5. 

For  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
/  AIjICE  S.  Hoi-);j>.ook,  1 

Lydia  Y.  liAVE.s,        }  Coiu"!ittee. 

FitANCES  CHISHOLM, 


4    (iRATErUJL  ACKXOWhUDGMEyT. 

We,  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetis  School  for  the  Blind,  desire  to 
express  our  deep  gratitude  to  all  the  kind  friends 
who- have  helped  to  inalie  the  success 'of  our 
recent  fair  so  great  as  far  to  exceed  our  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  It  was,  at  first,  our 
intention  to  acKuowIedse  everv  gift  by  personal 
letter;  and,  when  this  hecaiiie  Impo'ssihle,  we 
thought  of  publishing  the  names  of  the  coii- 
trihiuor-;  but  even  this  nu-asure  was  rendered 
i.niiractioahle  by  the  length  of  the  list.  Hence 
weeinhrace  this  means  of  most  heartily  tnaiik- 
ing  every  one  who  so  kindly  and  generously  lent 
a  lielping  hand;  all  who  gave  of  tiieii-  suhst'anc  e- 
ail  who  sent  articles  for  the  rabies;  all  the  little 
children  who  denied  themselves  the  joy  of  play 
in  order  tiiat  they  might  help  other  little 
children  to  know  wliat  play  is;  idl  who  gave  time, 
strennth  and  material  lor  the  arrHngement  and 
adoi  uinent  of  the  rooms,  with  no  other  remunera- 
tion save  the  pleasure  of  serving  a  aood  cause. 
Finally,  we  wish  to  expi ess  our  warmest  thjnks 
and  sincere  apnreciation  to  the  editors  o:  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  and  of  all  the  dailv  and  weekly 
newsuapfcis  of  Boston,  for  th- great  generosity 
and  disinterestedness  with  which  they  advocated 
our  humhie  enterprise  and  brought  It  to  the 
notice  of  the  pnhlic.  Theuetprulic  yielded  by 
the  fair  amounts  lo  .5-2, 045. 

For  the  :;irls  ot  the  Perkins  Institution, 
ALICE  S.  fiOLBitooK,  1 
LvDiA  Y.  Haves,       {  Committee. 
M,  ) 


Frances  Cm.suotM, 


rtlntny  and  g«ierously  lent  a  tiilplug  hand-  nil 
who  gave  01  their  substance,  all  wlio  sent  arti 
clee  for  the  tables,  aiJ  the  litUe  cUlUlren  who  de- 
lied  Uiemselves  the  Joy  of  play  iu  orde  that 
they  might  he  p  other  little'  children  to  knot 
what  play  s,«]l  who  gave  time,  strength  and  m « 
tenal  for  the  arrangement  and  .uiorninent  of  the 
rooms,  with  no  other  reuuineratlou  save  the 
pleasure  of  .serving  a  good  cause.  Finally  wa 
wi«h  to  express  our  warmest  thanks  and  .siiu'ero 
appreciation  to  the  editors  of  the   I'osr   and   of 

lull  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapeih  of  r.r^tou 
lor  the  great  generosity  and  disintorestedne"" 
with  whioh  tLey  advocated  our  bumble  cuter- 
prise  and  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public 

■$2!w5?^"'    ^■"'"'*'^  l>y  the  fair  amJunlsto 
ior 'the  girls  of  the  Perkins  InstltuUoQ 

ALIOK  S  .   Hoi.JSKOOJi,  ) 

r  Fkances  Ciiisuoi^m,    ) 

, .,  ^\  »  ?P'=o^al  minting  of  the  board  of  tnigteea  of 
the  institution,  Mr.  .Samuel  G.   Snellino  nrerirl 
ing,  on  motion  of  Mr.  .Tauics  Stnrglsf  the  fol^  i 
lowing  vote  was  unanimously  passed  • 

"Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  trustees  be  and 
hereby  are,  tendered  to  the  friends  of  the  blind 
and  to  the  public  in  general  for  the  active  sym- 
pathy and  pi-actical  encouragement  given  to  the 
giiLs  of  our  institution  in  their  recent  hnmblo 
ejroitato  enlist  the  interest  of  the  people  In  the 
kindergarten  project  lor  liUle  sightless  chiblren 

by  meaus  ot  a  fair,  and  to  raise  funds  in  "■ ' 

enceof  the  enterprise."     • 
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ANEVENIlfG   NEWSPAPEB. 


KXXEHED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  MAIL  MATTER. 


EVBNIM8  TRANSCRIPT 


SATURD.4.Y.    MARCH    15,    1884.! 


MTUKDAY,    SI  ARCH  16,  1884. 


THANKS    FROM    THE    BLIND. 

Grateful   A.cl<:nowledeineut   of    the  Aid  Ex- 
tended to  the  Secent  Fa.ir. 

In  a  dainty  little  note  penned  in  a  very  legible 
hand  by  a  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  the  reques:;  is  made  for  the  publication  of 
the  foUowiug  in  The  Globk 


Kindersarten  for  the  Blind. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Samuel 
G.  Snelling  presiding,  on  motion  of  Mr.  James 
Sturgis,  the  following  vote  was  unanimously 
passed: 

Voted,  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  trustees  be  and 
hereby  are  tendered  to  the  friends  of  the  blind 
and  to  the  public  in  general  lor  the  active  sympa 
thy  and  practical  encouragement  given  to  the 
girls  of  our  institution  in  their  recent  humble  ef- 
lorts  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
kindergarten  project  for  little  sightless  children 
by  means  of  a  fair,  and  to  raise  funds  in  further- 
ance of  the  enterprise. 

In  this  connection  the  following  card  from  the 
committee  ou  the  fair  will  be  read  with  interest; 

A  GEAXEFCL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

We,  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
JIassachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  desire  to  ex- 
iness  our  deep  gratitude  to  all  the  kind  friends 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  success  of  our  recent 
lair  so  great  as  far  to  exceed  our  most  sanguine 
anticipation.    It  was   at   first   our   intention   to 

;  acknowledge  every  gift  by  personal  letter,  and 
when  this  became  impossible,  we  thought  of  pub- 
lishing the  names  of  the  contributors;  but  even 

.this  measure  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
length  of  the  list.  Hence  we  embrace  this  means 
ot  most  heartily  thanking  every  one  who  so  kindly 

'  and  generously  lent  a  helping  hand— all  who  gave 

;  of  their  substance,  all  who  sent  articles  for  thel 
tables,   all   the   little  children  who  denied  them- 
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Massacliusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  desire  to  ex- 
Dress  our  deep  gratitude  to  all  the  kind  friends 
who  liave  helped  to  make  the  success  of  our  re- 


was    at  .first    our 
every  gift  by  persoual 


BOSTON  HERALD, 

SATICBDAT,    MABCH    15,    188 «. 


The  truslt;es  and  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  In- 1 
Stltution    and  Massachusetts  :H-hool   for  the  i 
r.lind  desire  to  exjiress  their  gratitude  to  all 
the  friends  who  helped  to  make  their  recent! 
i-at  a  succc- 


guine   anticipations.     It 
teiition  to  acknowledge  .    ^ 

letter,  and  when  this  became  impossible  we 
thouiiht  of  publishing  the  names  of  the 
contributors,  but  even  this  manner  was  rendered 
Impracticable  by  the  length  of  the  list.  Hence  we 
take  this  manner  of  most  heartily  thanking  every 
one  who  kindly  and  generously  lent  a  helping 
hand;  :ill  who  ft^ve  of  their  substance;  all  who 
sent  itrtticles  for  the"V.ables;  all  the  little  chlluien 
who  denied  themselves  the  Jov  of  play  in  order 
lliat  they  might  help  other  little  children  to 
know  what  play  Is;  all  who  gave  time, 
strength  and  material  for  the  arrangement 
and  adornment  of  the  rooms,  with,  no  other  re- 
uiuneratlon  save  tha  pleasure  ot  serving  a  good 
cause.  Finally,  we  wish  to  express  our  warmest 
thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  to  the  editors  ot 
The  Globe  and  of  all  the  daily  aud  weekly  news- 
papers of  Boston  for  the  great  generosity  and 
dislnterestedneas  with  which  they  advocated  our 
humble  enterprise  aud  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  ^       ^    .  ,  »     . 

The  uet  profit  yielded  by  the  fair  amounts  to 

$2045. 
For  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

ALICE   S.   HOLBROOK,  ) 

LvDiA  Y.  HAYES,       5  Committee. 

FitANCES  CniSHOLM,  ) 

1  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustrees 
I  of  the  Inslitutlon  the  following  vote  was  unani- 
'  mously  passed : 

\      Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  trustees  be  and 

,  hereby  are  tendered  to  the   friends   of   the  blind 

■  and  to  the  public  in  general  for  the  active  sympa- 

!  thy  and   practical  eucouragenienc  given   to  the 

girls  of   our  institutiou    In    their   recent   humble 

efforts  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  peoplo  in  the 

kindergarten  project  for  little  sightless  children 

by  means  of  a  fair  aud  to  raise  funds  in  furlher- 

aace  of  the  enterprise.         • 


other  little  children  to  know   what  'play   is,   al 

,  who  gave  time,  strength  and  material  tor  the  ar 

rangement  and  adornment  of   the  rooms  with   no 


cent  fair  so  gre.it  as  far  to  exceed  our  luost  srin-  j  other  remunerjrtion^save  the  pleasiire  of  serving 


a  good  cause.  Finally,  we  wish  to  express  our 
warmest  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
editors  of  the  Transcrint  and  of  all  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  Boston  for  the  great  gen- 
■rosity  and  disinterestedness  with  which  tliey 
advocated  our  humble  enterprise  and  brought  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

The  net  profit  yielded  by  the  fair  aanounts  to 
.*2(M5. 

For  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

ALICE  S.  HOLlJliOOK,) 

I-vDiA  Y.  Hayes,        j  Committee.  ^ 
Frances  Chisholm,  )  T» 


'  The  girLs  at  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind  at  South  Boston,  in  gr»tefu]lv  ac- 
knowledging the  aid  received  at  tbcir  recent 
fair  for  the  benefit  of  a  kindergarten  at  the 
school,  report  the  net  profits  at  $2(Mfi. 
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Bccr-.dd-cla-ss  matter.] 


W.  A.  WOODWARD. 


PubNsher. 


— ^The  concert  given  by  members  of 
the  Band  connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Associates' 
Hall,  Thureday  evening,  was  well  at- 
tended. The  concert  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
those  present. 


^gticrn  ^05t. 


SATUfiDAY  MORNING.  MARCH  15,  1884. 


rKKKIWS  IW.STITUTIS. 


The  Snccess  of  the  Kecent  Vair— A.  Cai-il  of 
Ackno^vl  e<1  esculent. 

We,  the  girls  of  the  J'erkins  ]n,st.itutiou  and 
Massachusetts S!chool  for  the  blind,  desire  to  ex- 
press our  deep,  gratitude  to  atl  the  kind  friends 
who  have  helped  to  jnnke  the  success  of  our  re- 
cent fair  80  great  as  far  to  excel  our  most  sangu- 
ine aaticinationa.  It  was  at  first  our  intention 
to  acknowledge  eve'rysgift  by  personal  letter, 
and  when  this  became  impossible  we  thought  of, 
publishing  the  names  of  the  contributors,  but, 
even  this  measure  was  rendered  inpracticable 
by  the  length  of  the  list;  hence  we  embrace  this 
iikeanaof  most  heart Uicihankluft  every  one  who  , 


;        WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 


SATURDAY,   MARCH 


1884k. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 


At  a  sijecial  raeeting  of  tbe  Board  of  Trustees  oC 
Ibe  I'erkiDS  Institntion  for  the  Blicd,  Mi-.  Saiuuel  G. 
SneMiiig  presiding,  ou  moti  )n  cf  Mr.  Jjines  SlurgiS; 
tlie  following  vote  was  unauimoiialv  passed: 

Voted, That  the  thanks  of   the   trustees   be  and  I,] 


I  hereby  are  tendered  to  tbe  friends  of  the  blind  and 
to  tbe  public  iu  general  for  the  active  sympathy  and 
practical  "jncourageuient  fjireii  to  tbe  girls  of  our  iii- 
siiluliim  in  lUeir  recent  huuible  efforts  to  enlist  the 
intere.-t  of  the  people  in  the  kindergarten  project 
for  little  Hghtless  cbildren  bv  means  of  a  fair,  and  to 
raise  funds  iu  furtherance  of  the  enterprise. 

Iu  tbis  couuection  the  followina  card  from  tlie 
Committee  ou  (he  Fair  will  be  read  with  interest: 

A  GaATEFL'L   ACKNOWLEPGMENT. 

We,  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institmion  and  Maa- 
i;uliiueits  School  for  the  Hiinil,  desire  to  express 
(  hr  deep  gratitude  to  all  the  kiiid  fiieuds  who  have 
..  htlpcU  to  make  the  success  of  our  recent  fairso  great 
l9s  tar  to  exceed  our  most  saBRuine  anticipation.  It 
'was  at  Brst  our  iutentioB  to  ackoowleujje  every  gift 
by  personal  letter,  and  when  tnis  became  impossible, 
we  tlioHnht  of  put)li>hiug  the  names  (if  tbe  contribu- 
tors; liut  even  this  measure  was  rendered  impracti- 
cable by  the  length  of  the  list.  Heuce  we  eiubrac.-. 
tliis  means  of  mcst  heartily  thanking  every  ouc  who 
so  kindly  and  gentrouslv  lent  a  helping  haad.all  who 
gave  of  their  substance,  all  who  sent  articles  fur  the 
tables,  all  the  little  children  who  denied  them 
selves  the  joy  of  play  in  order  that  l hey  might  help 
other  lirtle  children  to  know  what  play  is,  all  who 
gave  time,  strength  and  material  for  the  arrangement 
and  adornment  ot  the  rooms  with  no  other  remunera- 
tion save  tbe  pleasure  ot  serving  a  good  cause. 
Finally,  we  wish  to  e.xpress  our  warmest  thanks  and 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  editor*  of  the  Traveller 
iiTHl  of  all  the  daily  and  weekly  newspupors  of  Boston 
'.  1  the  {treat  generosity  and  uisiuterestedusss  with 
n.  .rh  tLev  advocated  our  humble  enterprise  and 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
Uhe  net  profit  yielded  by  tbe  fair  amounts  to  $2045. 
For  the  girls  of  the  ferkioa  Institution, 

ALICE  S.   HOLBROOK,  1 

Lydia  Y.  Haybs,        5  Committee. 
Feaxces  Chisholm, 


with  wliicli  iliey  ailvocated  our  humble 
etiierprise  and  brought  it  to  the  notice 
ot  the  public. 

The  net    profit   yielded   by    the    fair 
Hinounls  to  $2,045. 
For  the  ttirls  of  the  Perkiii.s  Iiistituliou. 

Alice  S.  Holbrook,"^ 

Lvdia  Y.  Ha>es,      >  Committee. 

Fianoe-i  Chisholm, _) 

At  H  spcriiil    tneeliiig  of  the  boaril  of 

tni-iifeH  ol  the  iiistiiuiion,  Mr.  Samnpl 

(i.  SiK^lliiifi  piertidiiio^,  on  motion  of  Mr. 

t-s  Stmyi  •,  the  following  vjte  was 


nil  <nimon.-l>  passed : 

••Voted,  that  ihe  f harks  of  the  irus- 
tcps  be,  ami  liereby  are,  tendered  to  the 
tijt-ndsol  ;iie  biiiiti  and  to  the  public 
in  ufeneral  tor  the  active  sympathy  and 
praeiical  encouragement  given  to  the 
yiilsofonr  iiisiiiniion  in  their  recent 
hiiinliie  elloiis  to  enli'^t  the  interest  of 
I  e  people  in  the  kindergarten  project 
for  Ml  tie  si'jht!e.«s  children  by  meanis  of 
H  tair,  and  to  raise  funds  in  furtherance 
ol  tiie  enterprise.'' 


and  upward,  saye:  "They  are  found  to 
need  the  same  development  and  the 
same  simple  lessons  as  ordinary  chi'- 
dren  from  three  to  six  years  of  age — 
not  because  of  any  natural  mental  lack, 
but  because  tbe  aimless,  nealectid 
lives  they  have  led  h(  for  coming  to 
the  institution  have  kept  them  dull  aud 
unawake.  The  little  blind  chiUJ,  fol- 
lowing its  natural  instinct  tif  pUy,  gets 
hurt  so  often  that  it  soon  feels  it  safest 
to  curl  up  in  a  corner  aixd  keep  sUI'. 
If  it  try  to  play  games  w  uTi  active,  St »  - 
ipg  children,  it  finds  Itself  in  the  way, ' 
and  in  the  way  still  when  th'  re  is  work 
to  do — It  is  naturally  sh!;vtd  to  one 
side.  Ploy,  work,  conversation,  pass 
it  by;    growth  stops,  or  gets  on  slowly 

and  weakly."     ^ 

^?^        


^z 


^ostxrtx  ^0^t. 


FRIDAY  MOENING.  MAEGH  7,  1684. 


=  She  Slvan^jcript. 


■I.  :  !■  ■!  ; 


THE  1 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER  i 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  MARCH  15,  1884. 


I  //—A  concert  was  given  in  Milton  last 
Thnrsday  evening  by  the  baud  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  before  ' 
an  appreciative  audietic^.  The  enter- 
tainment was  much  enjoyed,  the  music 
selected  and  the  execution  being  of  a 
ihigh  order.  In  the  interval  between 
'tlie  two  parts  of  (he  programtne,  a 
strong  plea  was  made  for  the  Kinder- 
garten project,  which  we  hope  will 
have  (he  desired  effect  on  the  inhabi- 
tants ot  the  old  and  wealthy  town. 


A   a  HATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

We,  the  girls  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and   Massachusetts   School  for  the 
blind,  desire  to  express  our  deep  grati- 
tude to   all  the  kind   friends  who  have 
helped  lo  make  the  success  ot  our  recent 
(air  80  great  as  far  to  exceed   our  most  i 
panguine   anticipations.     It  was  at  first 
our  intention  to  acknowledge  every  gift 
bv  personal  letter;  and,  when    this  be- 
came impossible,  we   tiionght  of  pulj- 
lishi'ig   the   names  ot  the  contributors; 
but   even    this   measure   was   rendered 
impracticable  by  tlie  length  of  the  list. 
Hence  we  embrace  this   means  of  most 
heartily  thanking  every  one  who  kindly 
and  generously  lent  a  helping  hand  ;  all 
whojgave  of fheir   substance;  all  who 
sent  articles  for  the  tables;  all  the  little 
children  who  denied  themselves  the  joy 
of  play  in  order  that   they    might    help 
other  little  children  (o  know  what  play 
is;    all   who   gave  time,  strength   and 
material     for     the     arrangement     and 
adornment  of  the  rooms   with  no  other 
reinnneraiion  save  the  pleasuic  of  serv- 
ing rt  good    cause.     Finally  we  wish  to 
express  our  warmest  thanks  and  sincere 
appreciation   to   the   publishers  of  the 
Inquikkk    and  ot   all    the    daily    and 
weekly   newspapers  of   Boston  for  the 
srreat   generosity    and  disinterestedness 


.South  Boston's  Grand  Oouccrt. 

The  grand  concert  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
for  tbe  lilitid  was  jjiveu  last  evening  by  Mrs. 
Virginia  A.  Howe  at  the  Uuiversulist  church 
on  Broadway.  Mrs.  Howe  was  ably  assisted 
by  Miss  Etta  May  Ilunt,  soprano;  ilrs.  Ella 
Cleveland  Fendersou,  contralto;  Mr.  George 
J.  Parker,  teuor;  Miss  Sadie  Simouton,  vio- 
linist; Mrs,  Flanders,  reader;  Mr.  John  How- 
ard, accompanist,  aud  the  Perkins  Institute 
band.  Between  the  parts  Mr.  M.  Auagnos 
explained  the  scope  of  tbe  kindergarten,  and 
said  that  this  concert  was  the  first  public 
recognition  of  the  labors  of  the  institution  by 
tbe  neighbors.  The  blind,  lame  and  insane 
are  always  with  us,  and  the  number  yearly 
increases.  Such  assistance  is  always 
a  great  help.  The  opening  and 
closing  pieces  were  by  tlie  band, 
and  the  skill  displayed  by  the  blind  musicians 
was  truly  remarkabJe,  if  not  actually  won- 
derful. BIrs.  Howe  gave  five  selections,  all 
of  which  were  well  done.  Great  improve- 
ment in  execution  was  noticeable  over  her 
playing  last  year,  and  she  gives  promise  of 
obtaining  more  than  a  local  fame  aa  a  pianist. 
The  "Chanson  Hongroisc,"  by  Delibes, 
showed  a  perfect  technique  and  light  easy 
touch.  "Ah!  Pon  Credea,"  (Mignon)  by 
Thomas,  as  sang  by  Mr.  Parker  was  well  re- 
ceived. The  aria  '"'Convien  Partie,"  by  Don- 
izetti, was  rendered  by  Miss  Hunt.  Miss 
Sadie  Simonton  gave  the  first  concerto  by  De 
Beriot  ou  the  violin ;  it  was  received  with 
marked  applause.  Mrs.  Fendersou  with  her 
clear  and  strong  contralto  voice  sang  '"Ah, 
Si  Questo"  (Zaira)  by  Mercadaute  with  the  re- 
sidt  of  arecall.  In  the  duet.  "The  Angel," 
with  Mr.  Parker  as  tenor,  the  effect  was  flue. 
Mrs.  Flanders  i^ead  "The  Sioux  Chief's 
Daughter.''  but  made  the  hit  of  theeveiuagin 
the  ''Jlusic  Lesson"  by  her  imitation  of  bird 
singing.  The  concert  as  a  whole  was  the  best 
which  has  been  given  iu  South  Boston  for 
many  mor.ths,  and  Mrs.  Howe  is  worthy 
much  praise  for  her  work  in  the  cause. 


Sou^Pnbge  ^ouxnat 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  29, 1884. 


Mass. 


The  daily  papers  last  week  printed 
an  autograph  letter  from  Ltura  Bridg- 
man,  who  it  is  remembered,  is  deaf, 
dumb  aud  blind.  It  is  nu  appeal  for 
contributions  to  establisn  a  kinder- 
garten for  blind  children.  Emilie 
Poulsson,  who  made  a  careful  s'.udy  of 
the  system  employed  in  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind,  speaking  t  f 
tbe  blind  children  cf  ten  years  of  age 


PORTt,.VM>,   MAIICU   12,   1884. 


EDAVAKt)  H.  KLVVKr.L,  EDlifOBi  ,: 
S.  T.  PICKAP.D,  A.^'SOt'IATEKDimOB. 
C.  W.  I'lOKAKU,  BrSINE8!|»>tA3«^eKB. 


—The  Perkins  Institute,  at  South  Boston, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  blind,  pro- 
poses now  to  establish  a  kindergarten forlittle 
sijjhtloss  children,  and  appeals  to  the  public  j 
for  aid  in  the  good  work— an  appeal  which  ad-  1 
dresses  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  all  benevo-  j 
leut  persons.    Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  I 
noted  pupil,  who  though  blind,  deaf  and  dtiinb 
has  yet  been  made  capable  of  communicating 
with  the  world  from  which  she  is  shutout, 
has  written  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  this  chari- 
ty, a  facsimile  of  which  is  interesting  f<<r  the 
peculiarity  of  its  chirography,  each  lettWbeing 
of  separate  aud  distinct  formation,  and  which 
reads  as  follows:  j 

So.  BosTOX,  Jan.  .W.  1S81. 
I  apiieal  to  the  good  jieople  of  Boston  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  and  beg  tiieui  most  earnest- 
ly to  lend  a  helping  hand  toward  the  founda- 
tion and  endowment  of  a  separate  kindergar- 
ten for  little  sightless  ehiUlren.  Tliey  live 
now  in  darkness  and  gloom.  Let  tliere  be 
light  and  joy  for  them  soon.  i 

LaIUA  BuiDGMAUr, 


The  Watertown  Enterprise. 

ISSUED  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 
Sn1>scviption  Pi-ice,  $l..50  pe»-  year. 

S.  S.  GLEASON,    Publisher. 
Office,  38  Main  Street,  Watertown,  Mass. 


WEDNESDAY.     MARCH    19.    1881. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  an  appeal  written 
by  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  noted 
pupil,  to  the  public  for  aid  to  found  and 
endow  a  separate  kindergarten  for  the 
little  blind  ones  in  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  South  Boston,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  all  benevolent  people. 
To  help  the  unfortunate  ones  is  the  duty 
of  all  who  can  do  so,  and  the  appeal  de- 
serves a  liberal  response  from  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  accompanied  with  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  M.  Anagnos,  warmly  endors- 
ing the  project  of  a  kindergarten  and 
recommending  it  to  the  public. 


/ 
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Littura  Bridgman's  Appeal. 

In  another  column  we  publish  an  iiitrrrst- 
Ing/ac  simile  rr  production  of  an  appeal  by 
Laura  Bridgman  for  the  establishment  of  a 
LklndergarUn  school  for  blind  children.  This 
is  a  work  in  which  the  benevolent  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
BightlcBS  hare  been  for  some  time  earnestly 
engaged,  and  a  second  appeal  to  the  public 
has  lately  been  issued  by  Mr.  Aiiagnos,  a 
devoted  fiierd  of  these  unfoitunales,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  the  sjsteai  of  iustruclion 
for  little  children,  of  which  Froebel  was  the 
first  philosophical  and  practical  organizer, 
and  which  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
educiition  of  this  class.    He  says : 

There  Is  In  New  Englawd  a  large  number  of  blind 
children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  nine,  fcrji 
whoee  Instruction  and  training  there  is  no  provis 
Ion  whatever;  whereas,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their  infirmity,  and  to  the  nndesirableness  of  their 
inrrouudiogi,  these  afflicted  membefs  of  the  hu- 
man family  need  more  care  and  'cultivation  than 
all  otheri.  They  are  shrouded  from  the  cradle  in 
theceaaelcM  gloom  that  his  settled  down  like  a 
Blfht  upoH  them.  They  are  oppressed  by  poverty, 
•ad  threatened  by  degradation.  They  are  (loomed 
to  an  exlslenee  of  ignorance  and  misguided  indul- 
gence. They  parch  and  pine  wilhia  a  short  distance 
of  a  be»evolence  known  all  over  tho  civUized 
world. 

Such  a  tchool,  in  a  small  way,  is  already 
in  operation  in  connection  with  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind',  in  Souih  Boston, 
It  is  desired  to  found  and  substantially  en- 
dow a  eepara'.e  school,  for  which  purpose 
tbQ  sum  of  $: 50,000  i,3  asked  for.  Many 
earnest  philambropisis  are  helping  on  this 
design,  and  the  treasurer  is  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson,  138  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 

There  Is  a  singular  pathos  in  the  timply 
irorded  appeal  of  Laura  Bridgcuan.  We 
print  the/ac  simile  reproduction  of  ber  let-« 
ter  for  this  reason,  and  becaosi}  we  know 
Baaoy  will  be  glad  to  see  such  an  evidence  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  education 
of  IhoE'j  who  are  bereft  of  the  common 
means  of  derelopins  intelligence.  Miss 
3rioi?/.'ft"  is  now  54  yoars  old.  By  a  severe 
lllncoS  wb*n  she  was  two  years  old  she  was 
made  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  senses 
of  amell  and  taste  were  greaily  impaired.  At 
the  age  of  eight  she  became  an  inmate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  the  late  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe  undertook  the  work  of  instructing 
her,  which  was  carried  on  with  pitience 
through  many  years.  Her  mind  was  bright 
and  she  never  wearied  of  instruction.  The 
beginning  was  made  by  placing  in  her  band 
somo  object  with  which  she  was  lamihar,  as 
a  fork  or  a  spoon,  and  at  the  same  lime  Its 
name  in  raised  letters,  until  she  perceived 
the  relation  between  the  thing  and  its  name. 
For  two  years  instruction  was  confined  to 
the  names  of  objects  and  then  the  attempt 
was  made  to  give  instruction  in  their  quali- 
ties, and  still  later  in  their  relatiocs.  She 
was  then  taught  to  write,a«d  her  first  letter 
writt«a  unassisted  was  to  her  mother.  She 
became  a  skillful  performer  ou  tho  piano- 
forte, has  a  practical  knowledge  of  needle- 
work and  of  many  householJ  duties.  The 
■ysteriei  of  the  christian  revelatiou  have 
been  explained  to  her.  Her  disposition  is 
cheerful,  her  deportment  modest  arjd  digni- 
fied. She  Is  a  pattern  of  order  and  neatness 
In  all  her  ways.  Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Howe 
said  of  her,  "She  eajoys  life  quite  as  much, 
probably  more,  than  most  people  do.  She 
reads  whatever  books   she   finds   inr'aissd 


-print,  but  especially  the  Bible.  She  makes 
much  of  her  own  clothing,  and  can  run  a 
sewing  machine.  She  seems  happiest  when 
she  c»D  fiud  soBie  person  who  knows  the 
finger  alphabet  and  can  sit  and  gossip  with 
her  about  acquaintances,  the  news  and  g;n- 
eral  matters." 

She  knows  if  anyone  does  ho>v  great  a 
boon  education  will  be  to  those  who  "live 
now  in  darkness  andj^loom." 


WEDNESDAY.    MARCH    19.    1884. 


Kev.  Brooke  Herfor»*,- in  visiSnp;  the  School  for 
tie'  Blind,  yesterday,  eaUed  ou  I^aura  Briilgnistn, 
who  showed  him  a  piece  of  fine  I'xe,  worked  iroii 
No.  Sieottem,  whicu  she  ititends  tc sell  in  aid  of  bbe 
kindergarten.  He  had  a  very  agreeable  conversa- 
tion witHfier  throBsh  an  Slterpretcr.  Mi»9  Bridge 
man's  devotfofs  to  this  enteVpri«e  is  somethmg  re- 
'  niarkalH*,  as  every  letcer  she  writes  is  closed  witb 
?  the  words,  "(Sod;  'fill  soon  prortdO'a  atibay  home  for 
the  little'poor  M'nd  cbildreu." 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


TeXJKSI>AY.    MARCH    30.    1884. 


This  is  iiot  merely  a  matter  in  which  the 
blind  themselves  have  an  interest,  hut  one 
which  affects  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  more  capable  and  self-support- 
ing blind  citizens  the  inatitation  is  euctblcd 
to  add  to  society,  the  fewer  useless,  helpless 
and  miserable  outcasts  will  be  thrown  upou  J 
public  charity  for  their  maintenance. 

Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  who  contint^ps  to  mani- 
fest the  utmost  devotion  to  the  (^use  of  estab. 
lishing  a  kindergarten  for  poor  ^^nd  children, 
has  recently  worked,  from  No.  80  cotton,  a  piece 
of  fine  lace,  which  she  proposes  to  sell  in  aid  of 
the  enterprise. 


THE     OBTRTSTIAK    TJinOR 


KINDERGARTEN     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

If  the  community  at  -large  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  executive  skill 
of  the  managers  of  any  institution  in  the 
country,  they  have  that  confidence  in  the 
manager  and  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Every  one  who  gives 
money  to  this  admirable  institution  feels  as- 
sui'ed  that  every  dollar  he  gives  will  be  made 
the  most  of  in  a  practical,  eificient  way ;  that 
between  the  time  it  leaves  his  pocket  and 
tiie  time  it  reaches  the  object  of  his  benevo- 
Ifflice,  it  will  have  suffered  no  attrition  from 
any  of  those  causes  which  are  generally 
dassed  together  under  the  hea^  of  "red 
tape."  The  community  feels  also  well  as- 
sured that,  when  the  manager  and  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution'  say  that  they  need 
money  for  a  Specific  purpose,  they  really  do 
need  it  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
that  the  purpose  is  a  truly  useful,  nay,  an  in- 
dispensable one.  The  excellent  pamphlet 
recently  circulated  by  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  man- 
ager of  the  institution,  sets  forth  in  glow- 
ing and  convincing  language  a  crying 
need  of  the  institution,  namely,  that  of 
a  kindergarten  and  preparatory  school 
for  blind  children  between  tho  ages  of  four 
and  nine.  Time  was  once  when  the  institution 
could  receive  such  young  children,  but  that 
time  is  now  past.  So  extended  has  the  he- 
neftcent  efficacy  of  the  institutioi»4)ecome,  so 
large  and  constantly  increasing  is  the  nuxu- 
ber  of  its  inmates,  that  it  has  no  louder  the 
i-pace  nor  the  pecuniary  means  at  its  dis- 
posal wherewith  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
instruction  of  anv  pupils  itnder  the  age 
of  nine.  It  has  as  much  as  it  can 
now  d»  to  provide  for  tho  needs  of  older 
blind  persons.  Yet  this  necessary  exclusion 
of  very  young  children  is  an  unspeakably 
ierious  drawback  to  tho  best  eflicacy  of  the 
institution.  Instead  of  being  able  to  care  for 
blind  children  from  the  very  beginning,  to 
give  them,  especially  those  of  the  poorer 
iind  indigent  class,  the  benefit  of  a  pur^j 
ethical  and  wholesome  atmosphere  from 
their  tonderest  age  up,  the  institution  ^ 
LOW  to  receive  many  a  child  of  niuo  ^d 
over  whose  early  associations  have  be^q 
of  the  most  vitiatiug  and  demoralizing 
nature,  and  its  efforts  have  largely  to  be  ex- 
'  pended  in  counteracting  tho  baneful  effects 
of  already  formed  bad  habits,  whereas  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  would  he  necessary  if  it  had 
been  able  to  bring  those  very  children  ui^or 
its  sheltering  wing  at  an  earlier  age, 

Kow,  to  found  the  so-much-needed  kinder- 
garten for  very  young  children,  the  institu- 
tion wants  not  only  money,  1)ut  a  great  de.al 
of  money.  That  tho  appeal  it  makes  to  the 
benevolent  ptiblic  is  as  just  as  it  is  earnest 
cannot  be  said  too  emphatically.  Every  man 
and  woman  iu  tho  State  who  can  spare  a  dollar 
or  a  thousand  dollars  for  this  most  useful  and 


March  20,  1884. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  BOSTON. 

I. . 

From  the  school  in  theology  to  a  school  for  blind 
children  is  Jquite  a  stride  ;  yet  the  step  may  not  be  so 
incongruous  as  it  seems.     The  Master  came  to  give  sight 
to  the  race ;  and  physical  blindness  is  fit  emblem  of 
spiritual  blindness.     On  Thursday  I  went  by  invitation 
to  see  the  kindergarten  for  blind  children  at  the  Perkiiw 
Institution  in  South  Boston.     This  branch  of  instruction 
is  of  recent  introduction.     Mr.  Anagnos  finds  by  experi- 
ment that    the  rational  and  philosophic    methods    of 
Froebel's  kindergarten  best  quickens  and  develops  the 
mental  susceptibilities  of  blind  children.     By  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Institution's  by-laws,  pupils  now  cannot  enter 
till  they  are  nine  years  of  age.     The  new  project  con- 
templates a  separate  school  which  shall  take  them  at 
five  and  carry  them  forward  to  nine.     This  will  be  a 
fitting  school  for  th«  Institution.     A  sum   of   $25,000  is 
needed  to  purchase  a  lot,  erect  buildings,  and  carry  the 
work  on  one  year  ;  about  half  of  which  has  been  sub- 
scribed.    To  permanently  endow  the  school  $3.50,000 
will  be  needed.     I  do  not  recall  a  school  in  which  the 
interest  and  mental  activity  of  the  pupils  seemed  more 
on  the  alert.  Two  boys  who  began  to  learn  the  embossed 
alphabet  last  September  read  smoothly  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  pmccss  of  making  sugar  from  the  sugar 
cane.  All  the  exercises  interested  me  much.     The  only 
infelicity  of  my  visit  was  inability  to  leave  a  plump  sum 
tou  ard  the  endowment.    If  this  mention  shall  induce 
others  to  take  an  interest  in  this  noble  work  it  will  be 
one  of  my  sources  of  happiness. 


i300t0n  JaurnaL 

rEIDAT  MOENING,  March  21, 1884. 


Kinderenrten  *or    the    Blind. 

The  Treasurer  o£  the  fund  for  a  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  ackuowledges  tlie  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing contributions:  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay  .and  Law- 
rence Model  Lodging  House  Fund.  S500  each; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott  (second  subscription),  §300; 
iMlss  Anne  Wigglesworth,  $250;  Mrs.  Jeffrey 
Richardson  and  Miss  Susie  J.  Lorlne,  §200  each; 
If.  S.  I'eilows,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Miss  Edith 
Itotch,  X.  A.  \V.,  Ilarwood  and  Quincy,  Miss  Abby 
W  Amy.  Mrs.  Horace  Gray  and  George  AV.  AVales, 
ftiooeach;  Mi's.  Vliglnla  Howe,  proceeds  of  con- 
cert, S;75  25 ;  Miss  A.  L.  Kotch,  Miss  A.  C.  Lowell, 
Dr.  S."  Cabot.  Mrs.  Wilklns  Warren,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Bennett,  Edward  Lawrence,  Miss  Abby  W.  Tni-- 
ner  Miss  Alice  M.  Turner,  Miss  Ellen  J.  Turner, 
Mrs.  Isaac  Sweetser,  Mrs,  B.  S.  Eotch,  Miss  M.  A. 
Wales,  Mrs.  I).  Meniani,  Dr.  ,T.  W.  Burton  and 
friends,  Flushing.  N.  Y.,  Mt.  Everett  Social  and 
Dramatic  Club,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  D.ahl- 
ereii  i'ost  No.  2.  8outh  Boston,  Mrs.  .Julia  B.  II. 
•lames,  Sarah  M.  CliicKerlng,  $.'>''  each;  a  friend 
.«;iO;  Kev.  Fred  Frothingham,  C.  J.  White  and 
Mrs.  KUsha  Atltins,  |30  each;  E,  K.  Welsh,  F.  P. 
Spraguo,  Miss  Ncrcross,  Dr.  F.  Minot  (second 
donation),  Presbvlcrian  Church  South  Boston, 
F  W.  Macliay  anti  Mrs.  I'liebe  A.  Hearst,  $25  each ; 
Miss  Clara  K.  sears,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Lowell,  Miss  Mary 
Larmon  and  Jlrs,  James  Freeman  Clarice,  .<.20 
each  ;  Bellinghani  Sunday  School,  Chelsea,  §19  72 ; 
eiiiuloyes  In  Photo  Electric  Coniuaiiy,  %\1  20; 
Mrs  Wells,  Master  Sumner  Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Lowe  o£  Clinton.  Sarah  A.  KoUlns,  Mrs.  G. 
W  Hammond,  Ladies'  Society,  South  Brookfield, 
Henry  M.  Kogers,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Davis  Boston  Type 
Foundry  .).B.  T„  H.  K.  Morrell  of  Gardiner,  Me., 
SIO  each ;  Little  Helpers,  Unitarian  Sunday  School, 
Medfleld,  $'.»  C4;  Miss  Sophia  A.  Baden,  employes 
in  worlishop  of  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  J, 
C  <;r<av.  Win.  E.  De  Witt,  S5  each;  W.  H.  Uey- 
nolds  and  Mrs.  Hovt,  ?."?  each;  Ellie  and  Walter 
Caproii,  WlUard  B.  Vose,  MlbS  Lucy  t.  &Q\i\e.  a 
friend  and  ••  Cash."  §1  e.acli;  Cottage  Pl.ace  Kin- 
dergarten, 41  cents;  Master  7i.  "  >■,..:..,-  25 
cent.' ;  proceed.-i  of  the  Girls'  Fai  i  on. 


'^W 


t-   -  .  ,.-.- .^    ._^... ;',._,.„__,  ^-...1,  total, 

Sll.l'")!  47.  ■,     . 

For  the  luciease  of  this  amount  the  friends  of 
the  blind  are   most  eainestly  requested  to  lend 
their  aid.    Further  contributions  will  be  tliaulc- 
fully  received  and  diiiy  acknowledged  by 
Edwaki)  .Tac'ksov,  Treasiirer, 

No.  178  Dev«m8lJue  street,  Boston. 


KindereartoB  for  the  Blind. 

The  treasurer  of  the  fnr.d  for  a  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  acknowledges  the  reeeipt  of  the  follow- 
ing contributions:    Miss  Sara  B.  Fay  and  Law- 
rence Model  *Lods:uig    House  fund.  SoCO  each; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Wi'lcott  (second  subscription),  §300; 
Miss    Anne    Wigiiiesworth,  $200;    Mrs.    .Jeffrey 
IJlchardson  and  Miss  Susie  J.  Lorinp,  S200  each ; 
B.  S.  Fellows.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Miss  Edith 
Kotch.  T.  A.  W.,  Harwood  &  Quincy,  Miss  Abby 
W.     May,     Mr'».     Horace     Gray    and     George 
»W.'    Wales,   $100  each:    Mrs.    Virginia    Howe, 
proceeds  of  concert,  §75  26;  Miss  A.  L.  Kotch, 
]Miss  A.  C.  Lowell.  Dr.  S.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Wllkins 
-Warren,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Henuett,  Edward  Lawrence, 
i-Miss  Abby  V.'.  Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.  Turner,  Miss 
El'en  J.  Turner,  Mrs.  Isaac  Sweetser.  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Koich,  Miss  IM.  A.  AVales,  Mrs.  D.  Mevnani,  Or. 
,f.  \V.  Burton  and  friends.  Flushing,  N.  \.,  aiount 
I  Everett     Social     and     Dramatic    Club,    Abbott 
JLowrence,  Lowell,  Dahlsnen  fost,  No.   2,  South 
iBostou,  Jlrs.  .fulla  B.  H.  Junies  and  Sarah   M. 
liChleXerlng,  .$50  each;  a  friend,  §40;  liev.  Fred 
'Vro'iiiiiuliani,  C.  J.  White  and  Mrs.  Hlislia  -Atkins, 
i-SOeacii;  E.  K.  Weish.F.   P.  Sprapine,  Miss  Nor- 
eioss.  Dr.  F.  Minot  (.second  donation),   Presby- 
terian Cliurch,  South  Boston.  F.  W.  Mackay  and 
Mrs.  Pliebe  A.  Hearst,  S25eacn;    Miss  Clara  E. 
Sears  Mrs.  G.  G-  Lowell,  Miss  M;iry  Larnion  and  ; 
Mrs.  .ianios  Freeman  Clarke.  $20  e.acli :  Bclling- 
bam  Sund:\y  school,  Clielsea,  JIO  72;  emnloyes 
tn   Photo-Electrlc  Company,  S17  20;  Mrs.  Wells, 
Master  Bunnier  Crosby.  Mr.  ;>.nd  Mrs.  Albert  Lowe, 
•CUntor,,  sar:ili   A.  ItoUins.  Mrs.  G.  \V.  Hammond, 
Ladles'  Society,  South  Brooklield,  Henry  M.  Rog- 
ers. Mrs.  T.  A.  i.avis,  Bostnn  Type  Foundry,  J.  B. 
,T.  and  H.  K.  Morrel!,  Gardiner,  Mt-.,   810   each; 
tXtttle  Heliicrs,  Unitarian    S.  S.,  MoUfieid.  Si^  «*; 
Miss  Sophia  A.  Baden,  employes   in  workshop  in- 
stitution    for     the     Blind.    Mrs.     J.    C.     Gray 
and     Will-am     E.     De     Witt,     So     each;    W. 
H.  Reynolds  ;knd    Mrs.  Hovt,  Sa  each;  Ellie  and 
Walter  Capron,   Wlllard  t,.  Vose,   Miss  LHcy  T. 
Soule,  a  friend,  and  "Cash,"  §1  each;   Cottage 
Place   Kindersarten,    41    cents;    Master  D.  W. 
Merriam,  2r)cenis;    proceeds  of  the  guls  tairat 
S>.u(h  Boston,  S2046.    PreTlously   ?cKnowledged, 
fi4758;  lotiO,  .¥11,151  47.  ,..,., 

For  an  increase  of  this  amount  the  filends  of 

the  blind  arc  most  earnestly  requested  to  lend 
their  aio.  Fnrtucr  contributions  will  be  thank- 
fully received  and  dulv  acknowledged  by  Hdwara 
Jackson,  treasurer.  No.  178  Devonshire  street. 


Massacbusetts,  where  she  belongs,  in  tbe  front 
rank  of  States  in  providing  for  her  helpless  and 
suffering  ones.  The  Belfast,  Me.,  Journal  con- 
tains tbe  following  reference  to  a  recent  fair  in 
aid  of  this  worthy  object : 

Another  big  building  on  another  hill  drew  a 
crowd  of  ■visitors  on  the  same  day — the  Blind 
Asylum  at  South  Boston.  Whoever  went  there 
with  five  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  came  away 
with  more  than  enough  to  pay  his  car  fare  home 
must  be  more  than  ordinarily  hard-hearted.  For 
the  occasion  was  a  fair  to  raise  funds  for  estab- 
lishing a  kindergarten  for  little  blind  children,  of 
whom  there  are  twenty-five  in  Boston  alone,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  nine.  Most  of  them 
come  from  miserable  homes,  where  they  receive 
little  besides  blows  and  curses,  and  where  every 
influence  is  thoroughly  demoralizing.  Such  sur- 
roundings are  pitiful  enough  for  children  in  full 
possession  of  their  five  senses,  but  when  deprived 
of  sight  their  case  appeals  at  once  to  our  human- 
ity. Mr.  Anagnos,  the  warm-hearted  Greek, 
who  married  Julia  Ward  Howe's  daughter,  and 
who  is  tbe  Director  of  tlie  Institution,  is  just  the 
man  for  such  an  enterprise.  It  is  simply  mar- 
vellous what  he  has  accomplished  among  the  old- 
er children  in  the  two  kindergarten  classes  al- 
ready in  operation.  The  perfect  delight  of  these 
sightless  boys  and  girls,  when  they  succeed  in 
moulding  images  out  of  clay,  or  when  weaving 
with  their  bright-colored  strips  of  paper,  is  pa- 
thetic indeed. 


EVENING  TMNSCRIPT 


FRIDAY.    MARCH    ai,    1884. 


J^ 


\ 


FRIDAY,    MARCH    7,    1884 


SOUTH     UUSTOSr. 

Mks.  Howr.'s  COiNCERT.— A  concert  in  aid  ot  tUe 
kindergartJD  laod  lor  the  bli«d  was  gircn  last  even- 
ug  at  the  Cniversalist  Church  botore  a  full  house, 
by  Mrs.  V.  A.  How,  assisted  by  the  followlog 
inists:  Mi£P  Etti  May  tlnnt,  soprano;  Mrs. 
ClevelaDd  Fecdcison,  contralto;  Mr.  Gcorire 
J.  Paiker,  tenor;  Miss  Sadie  Simontjo,  Tio- 
linist;  Mrs.  FUndei's,  reider,  and  the  In-titu'e 
Band,  directed  by  I'ictessor  Reeves.  The  rarioiis 
Lumbers  were  t>eantilully  rendered,  and  sefera' 
were  twice  deu  anded  Mrg.  Howes's  playio^deserres 
t-pccial  I'ou'piimeut,  al!0  tue  readings,  inter«per.'ied 
by  Mrs.  Flanders,  who  acquitted  herself  ezcell-sutiy. 
SureriotendeDt  Anagno.x,  during  interoiissio",  made 
8  plea  io  behalf  of  the  establitbinn  >t  ot  a  kinder- 
^gartin  for  blind  cbildreu.  The  eutertainment  was  a 
ptrtect  success. 


^e^m  f  0^t.  i    BOSTON  HEMLD. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,   MARCH  21,  1884. 


FBIDAT,    MARCH    81,    1884. 


Klnttet-sarten  for  tlie  Blind. 

The  treasurer  oi:  the  fund  for  a  kindergarten  for,, 
the  blind  acknowledges  the  receiiJt  of  the  foIloW' 
jng  contributions :  .  ,  ^f. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay  and  Lawrence  Model  Lodgft^ 
House  Fund,  JJSOO  each ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott  ^sec- ) 
*)nd  subscription),  $300;  Miss  Anne  Wigglesworth, 
."^200;  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Richardson  and  Miss  Susie  J. 
Loring,  $200  each;  U,  S.  Fellows,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cool- 
i<:,oe.  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  T.  A.  W.,  Harwood  & 
Quincy,  Miss  Abby  W.  May,  Mrs".  Horace  Gray 
ana  Geo.  W.  Wales,  $100  each;  Mrs.- Virginia 
Howe,  proceeds  of  concert;,  §73.25 ;  Miss  Ainie  L. 
Eotch,  Miss  A.  C.  Lowell,  Dr.  S.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins  Warren,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Benuett,  Edward  Law- 
rence, Miss  Abby  W.  Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.  Tur- 
ner, Miss  Ellen  .J.  Turner,  Mrs.  Isaac  Sweetser, 
Mrs.  B.  .S.  Eotcli,  Miss  M.  A.  Wales,  Mrs.  D.  Mer- 
risui,  Dr.  .J.  W.  Barton  jind  friends,  Flushing,  N. 
v.,  Mt.  Everett  Social  and  Dramatic  Club,  Abbot 
Lawrence  Lowell,  Dablgren  Post  I«o.  2,  South 
Boston,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.  James  anfl  Sarah  M. 
Cbickcring,  $50  each;  a  friend,  .$40;  Rev.  Fred 
Frothinghani,  C.  J.  White  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Atkins 
§30 each ;  E.  11.  Welch,  F.  P.  Sprague, Miss  Xorcross, . 
rv.  F.  Minot  (second  donation),  Presbyterian 
Church,  South  Boston,  F.  W.  Mackay  and  Mrs. 
Pbwbe  A.  Hearst,  .$25  each;  Miss  Clava  IC.  Sears, 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Lowell,  Miss  Mary  Larmou  antl  Mrs. 
.tamos  Fleeinnn  Clarke,  ^20  CDCh;  Bcllinghani 
Sunday  School, Chelsea,. *l!).T2;empIoy6s.in  Photo 
Electric  Company,  $17.20;  Jlrs.  Wells,  Master 
Suinuev  Crosby,  Mr.  and  airs.  Albert  Lowe, 
Clinton,  Sarah  A.  Rollins,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hammond, 
J.adies*  .Society,  South  BrooktielU,  Henry  M. 
Jlogers,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Davis,  JJoston  Type  Foundry, 
J.  B.  T.,  H.  K.  Morrcll,  Gardii;er,  Me.,  .?10  each; 
Little  Helpers,  T^uitaviau  Sunday  School,  Med- 
,  Held,  .$9.i?l;  Miss  Sophia  A.  Baden,  employes  in 
j  -workshop  Institution  lor  the  iilind,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
I  firay  and  William  E.  De  Witt,  SO  each;  W.  H 
I  Reynolds  and  Mrs.  Hoyt,  .S3  each ;  Ellie  ai\d  A\  al- 
ter Capron,  WiUard  B.  Vose,  Miss  Lucy  T.  Soule, 
'  a  friend  and  "cash,"  ffl  each;  Cottage-place  Kin 
ilergarten,  41  cents;  Master  D.  W.  Merriam,  25 
cents ;  proceeds  of  the  Girls'  Fair  at  South  Bos- 
ton, .§2045.  Previun,<ly  acknowledged,  .'j!4758.  To- 
tal ,'811,151.47. 

For  an  increase  of  this  amount  the  friends  of 
the  blind   are  most   earnestly  requested  to  lend 
their  aid.    Further  coutribntions  will  be  thank- 
IL  fuHy  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by 
I  BriwABD  jAOKso",  Treasurer, 

it'o.  178  -Ucvonshire strfsct,  Boston. 

TM  EYEHM  STAR. 

I  ■■-■-■-■-■■.-■  --^  ^ 

FiUIDA-r,    MABOH    St,    1884.  | 

KlAnEi(OAKT£}V  FOB  XHE  BI.IXI>. 


Mr.  E<lward  Jac'cson,  treasurer  of  the  fund  for- 
a  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  <rf  •11,151  47  In  contributiona. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR  THE  BLIND. 


4apc  inn  MiMseii 


«I,OUCESTKK,  MASS. 


A  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Among  the  many  noble  charities  of  the  present 
day,  not  one,  it  seems  to  us,  is  entitled  to  greater 
consideration  than  the  proposed  Massachusetts 
Kindergarten  for  young  children  who  are  blind. 
The  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston,  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Howe,  has  done  and  is  doing  a  no- 
ble work  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  but  is  unable,  without  an  additional 
endowment,  to  care  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  nine  years,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion and  training  there  is  no  provision  whatever. 
Shrouded  from  the  cradle  by  darkness  and  gloom, 
the  kindergarten  methods  are  well  calculated  to 
cheer  their  young  hearts,  and  start  them  aright 
at  a  critical  period  in  their  lives,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  career  of  activity  and  happiness. 
The  salvation  of  these  little  ones  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich  and  benevolent.  A  permanent  fund 
of  $250,000  will  accompli.sh  the  work,  and  place 


A  liist  of  Receut    Contributors— Total 
Receipts  Over  $ll,OUO. 

The  treasurer  of  the  fund  for  a  kindergarten 

for  the  blind  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  tlie 

following  contributions : 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay  ami  Lawrence  model  lodging 
house  fund,  S.500  cacli;  Mtb.  J.  II.  Wolcott  (Becond 
sr.bBcrliition1.S300;  Jtlss  Anne  Wlsplesworth,  $2.50; 
Mrs.  Jeffrey  KIcbardson  and  Miss  Susie  J.  Loring,  $200 
each;  U.S.  Kellows,  Mrs.  J.  x.  Ui'oUdsc,  Miss  Eclltli 
Hotcli.  T.  A.  W..  Ilarwoiid  and  Qiiliicy.  Miss  Abb^■  W. 
May,  Mis.  Horace  (jray  and  George  \V.  Wales,  SlOO 
caili;  -Mrs.  Vliglula  IIov,-e.  proceeds  ot  concert,  $75,23; 
iVIss  A.  L.  Uotch,  Miss  A.  0.  L"well,  0r,  S.  Cabot, 
Mrs.  WllKiiis  Wurren.  -Mrs.  Klcauor  Beimett.  Edward 
Lawrence,  Miss  Abby  W,  Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.  Turner, 
Miss  Ellen  J.  Turner,  Mrs.  L<aao  Sweetser,  Mrs,  B.  S. 
Kotch,  -Miss  M.  A.^'.'ales.  .Mrs.  1).  Mer:  lam.  Dr.  J.W.  Bur- 
ton and  .friends  of  Flushlni.',  N.  Y.,  Mt.  Everett  Social 
andDraniatlc  Cliil),  -ibbut  Lawrence  Lowell,  Dahlgren 
post  2  of  South  Boston,  Mrs,  .TuUa  B,  H.  James  and 
Sarah  M.  Clilckerlng,  $jO  cacli ;  a  friend,  $40;  Rev. 
Fred  FroUilngbam,  E  J,  White  and  Mrs.  EUsha  At- 
kins, $30  each;  E.  H.  Welch,  F.  P,  SpraKue,  Miss  j\or- 
cross,  Dr.  F.  -Minot  (second  donation),  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  no5t<in,"F.W.  Atnckav  and  Mrs.  Pbcbe' 

A.  Hearst.  $23  each;  Miss  Clara  E.  Sears,  Mrs.  (i.  G. 
Lowell,  Miss  Mary  Lnrmon  and  Afrs.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  $20  each;  BelllnRliam  Sunday  school,  Chelsea, 
$10.72;  eraplo.viSfl  In  Photo  Electrotype  Company, 
$17.20;  Miss  Wells,  Master  Sumner  Crosby,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Lowe  of  Clinton,  Sarah  A.  ilolllus,  Mrs,  ii. 
W,  Hammond,  Ladles'  Society  of  South  Brookfleld, 
Henry  M.  Kogers,  Mrs.  X.  A.  Davis,  EiiBton 
Tipe  foundry,  J.  B.  T.  and  H.  K.  Morrell,  Gar<llner, 

*ftle,,  $10  each;  Little  Ilelncrs,  Unitarian  Sunday  school, 
.Medlleld,  $064;  Miss  SoiJIda  A.  Baden,  Empl0V(}6  In 
Workshop,  liistilation  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  J.  C."  G-ray 
and  William  E.  DeWllI,  $.')  each;  W.  H.  Reynolds  and 
Mrs.  Iloyl.  $3  each;  ESUe  and  Walter  Capron.  Wlllard 

B.  Vose,  Miss  Lucy  T.  Soule,  A  Friend  and  "Cash,"  $1 
(Mch;  Cottage  Place  ICmdergarten,  41  cents;  Master  I>. 
A.  M'-rrlain,  25  cents;  proceeds  of  the  Girls'  l-'alr  at 
South  Boston,  $2045.  Prcrtously acknowledged, $4758. 
Total,  $11,151.47. 

For  an  increase  of  this  amount  the  friends  of 
the  blind  are  most  earnestly  requested  to  lend 
their  aid.  Further  contributions  will  be  thank- 
fully received  and  duly  acknowledged  by 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer,  Ho.  17«  iJevon- 
shire  street,  Bosti  n. 


AcknoTvIedKCCicnt*  o<  ContribntlOBs  froD^ 
Geiieronn  FrIou<l«. 

Mr.  Edward   Jackson,   tbe    treasurer   of  the 
fund  for  a  Kindergarten  ior  the  (blind,  acknowl- 
edges  the    receipt  ol    tho    foUowins  oontrlbu. 
tlona:    Miss  Sarah  B  Fay,  and  Lawreno*  Model 
Lodging  House  Fund,  5500  each;  Mrs  J  H  WoU 
cott    (second  subscription)  $300;    Miss  Annie 
"Wigcleswortb  $250;  .Mrs    Jeffrey    Ricbnrdson, 
and    Miss    Susie   J  Loiing  $200  each;  R  S  Fel- 
lows, Mrs  J  'f  Coolidge,  Miss  Edith  RotcU,  T  A 
W,  Harwood  &  Quincy.  Missj  Abby  W  May.  Mrg 
Horace  <*ray.  ana  George  W  Wales,  $100  each  ; 
Mrs    Virelnia     Howe',     proceed*     oi    concert, 
875.25;  Miss  Aniid  L  Rotch,  Miss  A  C  Lowell, 
Dr      S     Cabot,     Mrs    AVilUius    Warren,     Mrs 
Kleanor  Be nnotr.,  Edward  Lawrence,  Miss  Abby 
W  Turner,  Miss  Alico  M  Turner,  Miss     Ellen  J 
Turnt>r,  I.lrs  Is.iac   Pweetser.   Mrs  B    S  Rotcb, 
Miss  M  A  AViilcs,  Mr    D  Merriam,  Dr  J   \V  Bur- 
ton and  frieudti,  Flu  iiiiip.  N  V;  Mt  Everett  So- 
cial       and      Dramatic     Club,     Abboit     Law- 
rence       Lowell,         Dahluron         I'ost,  No. 
2,     South     Boston,!  Mrs     Julia   B   H     James 
and  SaraU  M  Cbictterins,   $50  each;    a   friend, 
$40:  Rev  Fred  Frotliiiiichani,  C  J   Wbito   and 
MrsEU.sha  Atkins,  $30  each;  V:  R  Welch,   F  P 
Sprasue,  Mi.ss  Norcross.   Dr    F    Minoi    (second 
donation).  Pie.s,  Cliurcli,  So  Boslon,   F  W  M  ic- 
kay  an  I  Mrs  PliebB  A  Heart,   $25   each;    Miss 
i.Clura  E  Sears,  Mrs  (id  Lowell,  .Miss  Mary  Lar- 
Uipn  and  Mrs  James  Freenoan  Cliirk«.  ,'};20  |cach; 
iBellingliaii),    S    S,   Chelsoa,   $19,72;  employes 
I  In        Photo-Elec      (Jo,      817.20;      Mrs    Wells, 
[Master    Su;;  ner    Crosby,    Mr    and    airs      Al- 
bert    Lowe,      Clinton,       Sarah      A     Rollins, 
i  MrsG  W  Hammond,  Ladies'  Soclaty,  So.  Brook- 
;  He'd,  Henry  -M  Rogers,  Mis  F  A  Davis,   Boston 
1  Typo  Foundry,  J  BTand    H    K    Morrell,    Gar- 
I  diner,  Me.,$iOeach:  Little  Helpers,  Unitarian 
.  S  S,  Medfield,  $9.04;  Miss  Sophia  A.  B'^dun,  ein- 
iploves  in  worksli.'p  Iiifct.  f<ip  the  Blind,  Mrs  J  C 
Gravand  Win  RDu  Witt,  $5  orcH;  W    H    Rey- 
'nolds  and  Mrs  Hoyr.  ^S  each;  Elllo  and  Walter 
Capron,  ^^  illaid  B  Voso,  Miss  Luoy    F   Soulo,  a 
Fnend,  and   "Ca.sb,"    $1    oach;  Coltaqe    Place 
Kindirgart.  n,  41   cents;  Master    X)    w    Morri- 
Im  m.  2o  cents;  procc-ds  of  the  girls'   fair  at  So. 
f  JJoston,     S'20,45;     jircvionslv     acknowledged, 
54,76H;  total,  $11,351.47. 
For  an  increase  oi  this  amount  the  friends  of 
I  the  blind  are  most  c  irnastly   requested   to  lend 
I  their  aid.    Further  contribution*  will  be  tbanlc- 
jfuUv  received  and  duly    acknowledsBd    by  Mr. 
LJackson,  at  No.  178  DGVonsliire  street. 


^0 
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THE    MORMNG   MAIL. 

FRIDAY.  MARCH    21,   1884. 


For  the  kindergarten  for  the  hlind  S11,1S1  47 
has  been  contrihuteU.  Among  the  laige  srifiA 
recently  made  were  those  ot  Miss  Sarah  B,  Fay 
and  the  Lawrence  model  lodging-house  fui 
SMO  each :  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott  (second  subscrip- 
tion), S300;  Miss  Anne  "Wigeleswortb,  §250:  Mrs. 
Jeffrey  Uichardson  and  .Miss  Susie, r.  Loring,  $200 
each:  R.  .S.  Fellows,  Mrs.  .r.  T.  Coolidtre,  Miss 
Edith  Rotch,  T.  A.  W.,  Harwood  &  Quincy,  Miss 
Abby  W.  May,  Mri.  Horace  Gray  and  George  W. 
AVales,  §100  each. 


LOWULJ.,  MASS. 


WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    19.    1884 


Lecture.— Mr.  S.  L  Pierce,  of  the  Youths*  Com' 
panioD,  gave  a  lectixre  on  "Soudan"  before  the  teach- 
ers ana  impilg  of  the  Perkins  Iiistitutlon,|last  even 
iDg,  which  proved  cxceedlrgly  interesting.  He 
trrated  the  subject  in  a  simple  but  thorough  minuer 
and  made  it  agreeable  and  discursive.  The  boys  of 
ihe  above  school  are  preparing  to  present  a  play  in 
their  ball  early  next  mouth  to  increase  the  funds  of 
the  kindergarten  project.  The  total  amount  thua 
far  contributed  for  this  enterprise  is  about  $12,000. 


THE  YOUTH'S 


i 


COIVIP  ANION. 


MARCH  20,  1884. 


<♦► 


For  the  Companion. 
THE  BLIND  HELPING  THE  BLIND. 

The  pupils  of  the  Blind  Asylum  at  South  Bos-' 
ton  celebrated  Washington's  Birthday  l)y  holding 
a  fair  in  aid  of  a  Kindergarten  School  for  very 
young  blind  children. 

Pretty  and  useful  articles  covered  the  tables ; 
aprons,  tidies,  mats,  head-work,  cushions,  dressed 
dolls,  made  by  those  who  had  never  seen  the  taste- 
fully arranged  colors,  or  the  stitches  so  neatly 
set! 

On  one  table  was  a  bead  hammock  in  which 
were  lying  two  little  dolls ;  another  was  made  of 
cardboard  in  the  form  of  a  canoe.  A  quaint  little 
Red  Riding  Hood  was  made  by  Miss  Grant,  who, 
I  like  Laura  Bridgeman,  can  neither  hear,  see  or 
^talk. 

Laura  Bridgeman  herself  was  there,  and  helped 
the  Kindergarten  by  selling  photographs  of  her- 
self, and  also  copies  of  a  short  but  earnest  appeal 
which  she  had  written  in  behalf  of  the  sightless 
little  ones. 

There  is  a  Kindergarten  at  the  Institute  for  chil- 
'dren  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  there  we  saw  spec- 
imens of  their  modelling  in  clay,  mat-weaving, 
cushion-making,  and  house-building,  and  other 
useful;  happy  employments.  Yes,  useful;  even 
the  weaving  of  these  little  paper  mats — which  one 
of  the  younger  calls  her  "paper  men  walking  un- 
der and  over  bridges,"  and  another  says  are 
"men  who  do  not  know  the  way,  and  we  have  to 
lead  them  aright"— is  teaching  them  patience  and 
correctness  for  doing  more  useful  \\ov\  hy-aiid- 
■  by.  »•  r. 


Some  who  read  this  paragraph  may  re- 
member seeing  occasionally  in  the  streets 
of  Ijowelj,  twenty '•fivB  or  thirty  years 
ago,  a  lady  accompanied  by  a  young  man 
and  woman  whose  green-shaded  eyes  pro- 
claimed the  pitiful  fact  that  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  blessing  of  sight.  A  spirited 
conversation  carried  on  by  the  fingers  de- 
noted further  that  the  unfortunate  pair 
could  neither  hear  nor  speak.  The  singu- 
lar trio  attracted  universal  attention 
wherever  they  appeared,  which  was  if 
possible  increased  when  it  became  known 
that  one  was  the  noted  Laura  Bridgman 

ndi  the  othei'  the  sfeiircely  leB«  famous 
Oliver  Caswe'l,  for  many  years  her  com- 
panion at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South 
Boston.  The  lady  vpho  accompanied  them 
was  Miss  Rogers  of  Billerica,  for  u  long 
time  their  teacher  at  the  Institution,  and 
the  occasions  when  they  were  seen  here 
were  when  they  made  visits  at  her  home. 
These  two  unfortunate  but  not  unhappy 
persons  lost  their  sight,  their  hearing,  and 
consequently  the  power  of  speech  in  early 
childhoojl  und  Ijave  passed  their  lives  in 
darkness  and  in  silence,  a  couilitiou  vvhich 
appears  horrible  to  the  imagination. 
Tbrous^h  the  beneficent  care  of  the  late 
care  of  the  bte  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was 
theflrst  principal  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion; and  the  Unwearied  ap4  loving  care 
of  devoted  (eactfci's,  their  Other  facilitiet;  ^ 
were  highly  developed  and  some  oi  thgjr  1 
achievements  apoear  extraordinary.  The  [ 
writer  has  in  his  possession  specimens  of  \ 
fine  sewing  and  other  handiwork  done  by  | 
Laura  Bridgin;iu  that  would  put  to  1 
shame  many  ef  the  eftbrts  of  girls  of  her 
age  when  they  were  executed.  The  in- 
struction which  succeeded  so  well  In  these 
cases  was  largely  experimental,  and  it  was 
much  more  difficult  to  attain  satisfactory 
results  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
pupils  had  been  only  blind.  Experience 
has  been  of  great  value,  and  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  now  better  prepared  for  its 
work  than  when  these  two  difliuult  cases 
were  uudertakeu.  But  |t  has  outgrown 
the  capacity  to  receive,  us  It  once  did,  poor 
little  blind  children  from  four  to  nine 
years  of  age  and  train  them  with  the  older 
pupils.  For  such  it  is  desired  to  found  a 
kindergaj-ten  school,  that  system  of  in- 
struction being  admirably  adapted  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  a  subscription 
has  been  opened  (or  that  purpose  whiph 
is  meeting  with  liberal  rpsponse.  Jvaupa 
Bridgman  is  greatly  interested  in  the  sucr 
cess  of  this  enterprise,  and  has  recently 
worked,  from  No.  80  cotton,  a  piece  of 
fine  lace,  which  she  proposes  to  sell  in  aid 
of  the  enternrise.  She  has  also  written 
the  following  touching  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  object,  of  which  fac-simile  repro- 
ductions have  been  made : 

"So.  Boston,  Jan.:;o,188t.— I  appeal  to  the 
good  people  of  Boston  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
ami  beg  them  most  earnestly  to  l;nd  a  help- 
ing hand  toward  the  foundation  and  endow- 
ment of  a  separate  l,iuderg.irten  for  little 
sightless  Chi  dren.  They  live  now  in  dark- 
ness and  gloom.  Let  there  be  light  and  joy 
forthemsooD-  Lauka  Bripoman". 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  worthy  object 
will  commend  Itself  to  the  benevolent, 
and  that  an  iisstitotiou,  with  doors  wide 
open  to  all  little  sightless  children  of 
whatever  station  and  condition,  may  soon 
be  established  ou  a  secure  and  permanent 
foundation.  Contributions  for  this  noble 
purpose  may  be  addres'sed  to  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson,  treasurer,  No.  178  Devonshire 
street,  Boston. 


their  surroundings,  these  afflicted  naem- 
bers  of  the  human  family  need  more  care 
and  cultivation  than  all  others.  They  are 
slu-ouded  from  the  cradle  in  the  ceaseless 
gloom  that  has  settled  down  like  a  night 
upon  them.  They  are  oppressed  by  pov- 
erty, and  threatened  by  degradation. 
They  are  doomed  to  an  existence  of 
ignorance  and  misguided  indulgence. 
They  parch  and  pine  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  a  benevolence  known  all  over' 
the  civilized  world.  For  the  deliverance' 
of  these  little  children,  and  the  palliation j 
of  their  physical  disabilities,  Froebers' 
kindergarten,  with  the  genial  warmth  of; 
kindness  radiating  from  its  principles,' 
with  its  methodically  arranged  gifts  and 
games,  its  cube-building,  sewing,  weav- 
ing, and  modelling  in  clay,  will  be  the 
best  and  most  eftective  means.  Subscrip- 
tians  and  conti-ibutions  to  this  object 
should  be  liberal  and  prompt.  They  may 
be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson, 
178  Devonshire  street,  Boston.  i 
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SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  MAKCH  22,  1884. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

J.  Fayson  Bradley,  Esq., 

Commander,  and 
John  A.  Mackie,  Esq., 

Adjutant  ot 
Dahlgren  Post,  No.  2,  South  Boston. 
Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  and 
sincere  appreciation  that  I  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  gift  of  fifty  dollars  for  the 
Kindergarten  Fund  for  the  Blind,  which 
you  were  so  very  kind  as  io  send  me  from 
Dahlgreu  Post  No.  2. 

I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless 
waifs  begins  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  public,  and  that  practical  encour- 
agement is  coming  in  from  all  directions; 
but  I  assure  you  that  your  donation,  voted 
unanimously  by  an  organization,  most  of 
the  members  of  which  reside  so  near  the 
Institution,  brings  with  it  a  peculiar  force 
of  hopeitiluegs  and  friendly  greeting,  and  I 
thank  you,  and  through  you  all  your  com- 
rades, most  cordially  and  warmly  for  the 
generous  gift 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  gentlemen, 
with  renewed  thanks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgements, 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

M.  Anagnos. 


—Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
are  arranging  to  give  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Fund. 

—Contributions  for  the  Kindergarten 
Fund  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson,  No.  178  Devonshire 
street. 


KORFOLK  COMTT  EISISIER 

— JlSD— 

Holbrook   News. 


MkS.  Virginia  A.Howb  desires  to  return  her 
sincere  thanks  to  the  artists  who  so  kiudlv  gave  her 
their  valuable  assistance  at  the  Concert  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Also  to  Dr.  L.  B. 
Fcnderson,  whose  ca-operation  in  her  labors  tended 
80  much  to  the  success  of  the  Concert. 


DANIEIi     H.      HUXFORD, 

Editor  aad  Proprietor. 
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SATURDAY,  MAR.  22,    1884. 


— The  education  of  the  deaf,: 
dumb  and  blind  has  become  one 
of  the  necessities  of  the  age,  and 
is  still  becoming  more  apparent 
with  each  passing  year.  That 
this  work  may  be  carried  on  with 
success,  an  appeal  has  been  sent 
forth  for  funds  for  the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  a  separate  kin- 
dergarten for  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, who  now  live  in  darkness 
and  gloom.  The  author  of  the 
appeal  is  Laura  Bridgeman,  who 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  her 
appeal  should  be  read  by  all. 
Should  any  of  our  readers  ^el  a 
prompting  in  their  hearts  to  do  a 
generous  and  really  good  thing,  a 
contribution  sent  to  Edward  Jack- 
son, treasurer  of  the  "Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,"  at  178  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  will  be  duly  ac- 
kiio\vl(;dgcd.  I 
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_  I  /^Instruction  for  Blind  Children. 
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Succeeding  the  Journal  &  Free  Press. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

THURSDAY  IMORNING,  M.VR.  20,  1S8-1. 


—Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  in  visiting 


The  Chronicle. 


Brookline,  Mass.,  Makch  22,  1884. 


Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  who  continues  to  mani- 
fest the  utmost  devotion' to  the  cause  of  estab- 
lishing a  kindergarten  toi  poor  blind  children, 
has  recently  worked,  from  No.  80  cotton,  a  piece 
ot  Hue  lace,  which  she  proposes  to  sell  in  aid  of 
the  enterprise. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  M.  Agnanos 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston, 
a  fac  simile  copy  of  an  appeal  from  Laura 
B.  Bridgman,  so  widely  known  as  the 


the  School  for  the    Blind,   yesterday, 

[Tuesday]  called  on  Laura  Bridgman, 

who   showed   him   a  piece  of  fine  lace, 

worked  from  No.  80  cotton,  which   she  x,        ^  ,  .•  i 

intends  to  sell  in  aid  of  the   kiudergar-  blind  and  deaf  mute,  for  the  establish 

,    „  ^,     T,    ,  .      T    .-f     ten.    He   bad  a  verv  agreeable  conver-  ment  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  "little, 

....  The  appeal  of  the  Perkms  Inst.tu-  ^JJV^^^^jth  i,^,  through  an  interpreter,  lowly  sightless"  children.    She  closes  her 

tion  for  the  Blind  for  a  permanent  fund  j^jjgg  Bridgman's  devotion  to  this  enter-  moving  appeal  with  these  words  "They 

of  $250,000  to  establish  and  maintain  a  prise  is  something  remarkable,  as  every  Hve  now  in  darkness  and    gloom.    Let 

kindero-arten   should  not  go    unheeded., letter  she    writes    is    closed   with   the  there  be  light  and  joy  for  them  soon." 


There  is  in  New  England  a  large  number 
of  blind  children  between  the  .ages  of 
four  and  nine,  for  whose  instruction  and 
training  there  is  no  provision  whatever ; 
whereas,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
intirmit}',  and  to  the  undesirableness.  ot 


words,  "God  will  soon  provide  a  sunny  We  earnestly  commend  this  worthy  ob- 
bome  for  the  little  poor  blind  children."  jg^t  to  the  humape  and  charitable  of  our 
—[Traveller.  ,  city,  and  hope  some  of  our  active  church 
-The  net  receipts  of  Mrs.  Howe's  members  will  tak-«  interest  enough  in  it, 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  to  present  it  to  the  benevolent  of  their  re- 
Fund,  were  $75.25,  which  amount  has  spective  societies^ /, 

been  transmitted  to  the  treasurer. 
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KlNDEBGA.KT«N  FOR  THE    BLIND.     If  the 
commuuity  at  large  have  perlect  confidence 
in  the   wisdom  and  executive  skill   of  the 
managers  of  any  inititution  in  the  country, 
they  have  that  confidence  in   the  manager 
and  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution   for 
the  BUnd.    Every  one   who  gives  money  to 
this  admirable  institution   feels  assured  that 
every  dollar  he  gives  will  be  made  the  most 
of  in  a  practical,  efiicient  way ;  that  between 
the  time  it  leaves  his  pocket  and  the  time  it  I 
reaches  the  object  of  his  benevolence,  it  will 
have  suffered  no  attrition  from  any  of  those 
causes  which  are  generally  classed  together 
unaer  the  head  of  "red  tape."    The  commu- 
nity feels  also   well  assured  that,  when  the 
manager  and  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion 8iy  that  they  need   money  for  a  specific 
purpose,  they  really  do  need  it  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  and   that  the  purpose  is  a 
truly  useful,  nay,  an  indispensable  one,  The 
excelleot  pamphlet  recently  circulated  by 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  manager  of  the  institution, 
sets  forth  in  glowing  and   convincing  lan- 
guage a  crying  need  of  the  institution,  name- 
ly, that  ot  a  kindergarten  and  preparatory 
school  for  blind  children   between  the  ages 
of  four  and  nine.    Time  was  once  when  the  , 
institution  could  receive  such  young  chil- 
dren, but  that  time  is  now  past.    So  extend-] 
ed  has  the  beneficent  efficacy  of  the  institu- 
tion become,   so  large  and   constantly  in- 
creasing is  the  number  of  its  inmates,  that  it 
has  no  longer  the  space  nor  the  pecuniary 
means  at  its  disposal  wherewith  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  instruction  of  any  pupils 
under  the  age  of  nine.    It  has  as  much  as  it 
can  now  do  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  older 
blind  persons.    Yet  this  necessary  exclusion 
of  very  young  children  is  an  unspeakably 
seriout  drawback  to  the  best  efficacy  of  the 
Institution.    Instead  of  being  able  to  "care  for 
blind  children  from  the  very  beginning,  to 
give  them,   especially  those  of  the  poorer 
and  indigent  class,  the  benefit  of  a  pure,  ethi- 
cal and  wholesome  atmosphere  from  their 
tenderest  age,  the  institution  has  now  to  re- 
ceive many  a  child  of  nine  and  over  whose 
early  associations    have  been   of  the  most 
vitiatiui:  and  demoralizing  nature,   and  its 
eftorts  have  largely  to  be  expended  in  coun- 
teracting   the    baneful    effects    of    already 
formed  bad  habits,  whereas  nothing  of  the 
sort  would  be  necessary  if  it  bad  been  able 
to  bring  those  very  children  under  its  shel- 
tering wing  at  an  earlier  age. 

Now,  to  found  the  so-much-needed  kinder- 
garten for  very  young  children,  the  institu- 
tion wants  Qot  only  money,  but  a  great  deal 
of  money.  That  the  appeal  it  makes  to  the 
benevolent  public  is  as  just  as  it  is  earnest 
cannot  be  said  too  emphatically,  ^yery  man 
and  woman  in  the  State  who  can  spare  a 
dollar  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  this  most 
useful  and  beneficent  purpose  should  Uo  eo, 
and  at  once.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  In 
which  the  blind  themselves  have  an  interest, 
but  Q0§  >yhich  affects  the  interest  of  the 

hole  eoifttMUOity-    The  more  capable  and 

nelf-iupporting  blinjj  citizens  the  institution 

is  enabled  to  add  to  societj'.  tj^e  fewer  use- 

'  less,  helpless  and  miserable  outcasts  mil  iie 

I  thrown  upon  public  charity  for  their  main'* 

tenauae,  [Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  178  Devonshire 
street,  Boston,  the  Treasurer,  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  contributions, —  giving  the 
names  of  the  donors  in  the  Boston  papers, — 
to  the  aujountof  #11,151,47,  up  to  Thursday 
laec ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  sum  will  be  rapidly 
increased  until  the  Uiadergarten  is  estab- 
iisbed  oil  u  firm  pecuuiarj  b^ais. 


OKiaCK   OF   I'UltUCATION, 

Gazette  Building,  Everett  Square,  Hyde  Park. 


■iATUIlDAY,    ]WAKC«  8,     1884. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

.Mr.  Editor—  ; — DoubtIo!<s  many  of-  thj; 
j^ood  and  benevolent  people  of  Hyde  Park 
have  been  iiitc'.-esteil  and  their  hearts 
stirred  by  the  appeal  of  Laura  Bridjjaian, 
published  in  the  Boston  daily  papers,  and 
by  the  efTorts  of  the  little  blind  chiKlrcu 
belonging  to  the  Perkins  Institute,  to  raise 
funds  lor  a  Kindergarten. 

A  number  oi  our  young  ladies  have  be- 
come interested,  and  propose  to  canviws 
the  town,  that  Hvde  Park  may  add  its  off  ic- 
ing to  gladden  the  hearts  of  these  sight'css 
little  ones.  Will  you  kindly  publish  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  A nagnoss'  ap- 
peal, in  the  hope  that  it  may  open  hearts 
and  hands  to  give — even  if  it  be  but  the 
widow's  mite — to  this  work  of  love  and 
humanity.  F.  E.  ID;'.'': 


I 


Much  has  already  been  .accomplished  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  Schools  for  their  benefit  have  be«Ji 
established  everywhere,  and  the  light  of 
knowledjre  has  at  length  dawned  for  them. 
But  with  all  this  progress  and  advance- 
ment, our  system  of  edi'cation  is  not  yet 
complete.  A  vital  element  is  still  lacking 
for  its  perfection.  There  is  in  Ni-w  England 
a  large  number  of  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and.  nine,  who  are  too 
young  to  be  received  in  a  mi.ied  Hchool  lUlo 
ours.  They  live  and  move  in  a  Terj'^ijii-. 
healthy  atmosphere.  Their  minds  are  con- 
taminated by  low  influences,  and  thdkr 
growth  stinted  by  their  confinemeftt  tivnii- 
veiitilated  and  comfortless  quarters.  They 
waste  away  under  the  rust  of  neglect  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  food  and  proper  care. 
They  parch  and  pine  within  a  short,,  4is-, 
tance  of  the  refreshing  waters  of  a  b'erfpv-; 
olence  that  is  known  all  over  the  civilized 
world. 

For  the  deliverance  of  these  children, 
early  training  and  proper  care  are  abso- 
lutely needed,  and  a  well-fitted  and  sufll- 
cienlly  provided  Kinderg.-irten  will  be  J»>; 
them  what  the  li^htof  the  sun  and  the  dSw 
of  heaven  are  to  tend(-.r  plants, — a  soHrpn 
ot  rfe  and  growth  and  vigor,  a  flame  dis- 
pelling the  clouds  of  darkness,  a  fountain 
of  ha|)piness  and  strength,  aiding  theh^  to 
Qutsoar  the  shadows  of  their  night."  ttu- 
nianity,  justice,  expediency,  and  impera- 
tive duty,  all  alike  demand  that  immed^te'' 
anil  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  estalilishment  and  endowment  of  a&h" 
a  school  as  will  be  not  only  an  ausilisn-y 
but  a  conipjement  to  our  institution. 

Fe.l  )W-citizens,  will   you    not   aid  us  to 
assist  the  blind  to  help  themselves? 
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school    for   blind  children.     A  contemporary 

well  says  of  Miss  Bridgman :  "She  knows,  if 
any  one  does,  how  great  a  boon  education  will 
be  to  those  who  'live  now  in  darkness  and 
gloom.'"  MissPoulsson  also  speaks  by  author- 
ity, and  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  her  contri- 
bution to  Wide  Awake  points  out  the  necessity 
for  such  a  school.  Further  details  are  given  in 
an  appeal  to  the  public  recently  issued  by  Mr. 
Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

There  is  in  New  England  a  large  number  of 
blinu  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
nine,  for  whose  instruction  and  training  there 
IS  110  provision  whatever;  whereas,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  their  infirmity,  and  to  the  unde- 
sirableuess  of  their  surroundings,  these  afflict- 
ed members  of  the  human  familv  need  more 
care  and  cultivation  than  all  others.  Thev  are 
shrouded  from  the  cradle  in  the  ceaseless  gloom 
that  has  settled  down  like  a  night  upon  them. 
They  are  oppressed  by  poverty,  and  threatened 
by  degradation.  They  are  doomed  to  an  exist- 
ence of  Ignorance  and  misguided  indulgence. 
Ihey  parch  and  pine  within  a  short  distance  of 
a  benevolence  known  all  over  the  civilized 
world. 

Such  a  school,  in  a  small  way,  is  already  in 
operation  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution   for   the    Blind,  as  described  by  Miss 
Poulsson.    It   is,  however,    altogether   inade- 
quate, and  it  is  now  proposed  to  found  and 
substantially    endow   a  separate    school,    for 
which  purpose  the  sum  of  $250,000  is  needed. 
This  money  it  is  hoped  the  public  will  contri- 
bute.   The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  I 
trustees  composed  of  solid  men  of  Boston,  and  | 
the  treasurer  is  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  138  Dev-  I 
onshire  street  Boston,  to  whom  contributions  ' 
may  be  sent.    Are  there  not  some  of  our  peo- 1 
pie    who    can  help  in  this  good  work?    We 
again  quote  Mr.  Anagnos: 

Scores  of  little  children  are  now  virtually 
waiting  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  such  an 
establishment.    They    are    famishing    for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  food  which  it  promises 
to  supply  to  them.    Plunged  in  a  sea  of  ills, 
they  stretch  their  helpless  hands  towards  the 
shore, calling  for  a  life-boat,  and  I  almost  seem 
to  hear  them  speak  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
and  say,  in  mournful  accents  of  supplication,— 
"Save  us !  save  us  1  woe  surrounds  us ; 
Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us; 
Life  is  but  a  lingering  death. 

"Give  us  light  amid  our  darkness; 

Let  us  know  the  good  from  ill ; 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindness; 
Love  us,  lead  us,  show  us  kindness; 

You  can  make  us  what  you  will. 

"We  are  willing,  we  are  ready ; 

We  would  learn  if  you  would  teach ; 
We  have  hearts  that  yearn  towards  duty; 
We  have  minds  alive  to  beauty, 

Souls  that  any  heights  can  reach." 


^/\ 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

SUNDAY,  MAEOH  30,  1884. 


The  CharlestownNews. 


SATURDAY,  MAKCH  29,  1884. 


In  this  di.>frict  tlip  apptnd  of  the  Kinds rgar- 
len  for  the  Blind  should  not  go  unheeded.  It 
is  a  noble  object,  and  there  are  several  young 
blind  children  in  Charlestown  who  ought  to 
be  enjoying  the  bcnetils  of  jii.st  such  a  school. 
A  concert  in  aid  of  the  movement,  under  the 
raanagonieut  of  Mr.  Geo.  Linedin,  will  be  giv- 
en in  tlii.-i  district  at  an  early  date.  Several 
of  our  leading  citizens  an^  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  the  concert  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
success.  —  ■--^■' 


•^ 


Tile  CharlestownNews. 


'Let  there  be  Light    and    Joy"    for  Blind 
Children. 

The  illustrated  article  on  the  first  page  was 
!  written  by  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  "a  teacher  of 
broad  culture  and  uncommon  talent,"  and  the 
illustrations  are  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey. 
Appended  to  this  very  interesting  article  is  a 
fac  siiuiJie  reproduction  of  a  letter  written  by 
Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  celebrated  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  pupil,  in  which  an  appeal  is 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  KiudergartcD 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  18S4. 


r 


Preparations  for  the  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  movement  for  the  blind,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Geo.  Lincoln, are  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

The  band  from  the  Perkins  school  for  the 
blind  have  tendered  their  services,  and  a  fine 
concert  is  insured. 


FOR    THE    BLIND    KINDERGARTEN. 

A  very  enjoyable  concert  in  behalf  of  the 
fund  for  tlie  kinderg-arten  for  the  blind  wa8 
given  last  e^'ening  at  No.  37  Union  park,  Miss 
il.  E.  Freeman  very  tcinaly  giving  the  use  of 
lier  parlors  for  the  occasion.  The  concert 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Freeman 
Cubb,  who  also  pUycd  the  piano  accoiupimi 
incuts  during  the  evening.  Tlie  iirtls;s  were 
.Mr.  WuU  Fries  violoncello;  Mr.  F.  W.  Ban- 
,:roft,  lenor;  Mr.  II.  L.  CorueU,  bass;  Mr.  C.  F. 
Uennee,  pianist;  Miss  13.  K.  Sears,  soprano, 
and  .Mrs.  H.  F.  Jiryaat.  contralto.  '1  he 
|)ai-lors  were  iilled  with  an  ele;rdut  and  appre- 
ciative audience,  and  the  concert  was  a  suc- 
0(;>s  linancially  and  musically.  Mr.  Wulf 
l-ries  delighted  the  audience  by  plavi'ij  a 
duet  with  the  piano,  and  also  plavcd  il.e  ob- 
Ugato  to  "Angels  Serenade,"  which  wa.s  sung 
by  Mrs.  Bryant.  .Mr.  ISancroft  sang  two  sonjrj 
in  exquisite  siyLe,  wliich  were  enthusiastically 
jncored,  and  he  also  sung  m  a  duet  with  Mrs. 
IJryanl.  Miss  Sears  sun|:  eharuiinu-ly  three 
selections  from  spoiir,  Abl  and  Pijisuti.  and 
was  also  warmly  encored.  Mr.  Cornel),  who  is 
the  bass  at  the  Church  of  the  Unity  suiijj  two 
iongi  by  Sp'jhr  and  Watson,  and  received 
iioiiied  encores.  Mrs.  Uryant  aiso  suu" 
".\nswors,"  by  P.luiuenthal;  Mr.  Deuneo,  a  i 
Lcacher  at  the  Nevi-  l-Jngland  Couservatory, 
,)layed  several  brillianl  jo!ec;ions  from  ecliii- 
liiaan,  Denue-'  and  other  composers,  and  wae 
warmly  applauded,  'the  ushers  were  Messrs. 
,;dward  ti.  Wise  and  Walter  F.  Cobb.  The 
proirrainmes  were  appropriately  printed  in 
i-aised  letters,  sucii  as  are  used  "in  boofcr  for 
tlie  blind,  and  were  from  tne  I'erSiins  laslltu- 
lion  in  south  Boston. 
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NEW-JERUSALEM    MESSENGER. 

WEBNESDAT,   APRIL  2,  IS84. 


SupposS^A  child  at  two  years  of  age  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  where  it  could  not  see 
!  a  ray  of  lig-fet  nor  hear  the  faintest  sound,  where  it  could  know  a  friend's  pres- 
ence only  by  a  touch,  and  so  living  half  a  century.  Suppose  you  were  then  shown 
a  letter  like  the  one  below  written  by  her,  what  would  you  think  of  it?  How| 
could  she  ever  learn  words?  How  acquire  the  use  of  language?  How  learn  to 
write  like  this  with  correct  spelling, -capitals,  punctuation?  How  come  to  kn©w 
her  friends,  to  enjoy  society,  to  learn  of  God  and  duty  and  heaven?  | 

Such  in  fact  has  been  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  letter  we  print.  And: 
she  M^-ites  in  behalf  of  blind  children,  for  whom  a  "Kindergarten''  is  wanted  ini 
connection  with  the  Blind  Asylum  in  South  Boston.  Such  an  appeal  does  not , 
need  any  indorsement  from  us,  but  we  commend  it  to  the  benevolent  with  all  our  i 
hearts.  Send  money  or  for  information  to  Mrs.  M.  Anagnos,  Blind  Asylum,  So. 
Boston,  Mass.  * 
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Miss  Sara  B.  Fay  and  Lawrence  Model  Lodging  House 
Fund.  g500  each;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott  (second  donation), 
gSOOi  Miss  Anne  Wiggiesworth,  g250;  Mrs.  .Jeffrey 
Rloliardson  and  Miss  Susie  J.  Lorlng,  g200  each;  R.  S. 
Fellows,  Mrs  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  T.  A.  W., 
Harwood  &  Qulncy,  Mies  Abby  W.  May,  Mrs.  Horace 
Gray,  and  George  W.  Wales,  glOO  each;  Mrs.  Virginia 
Howe,  proceeds  of  concert,  S75.25;  Miss  A.  L.  Rotch, 
Miss  A.  C.  Lowell,  Dr.  S.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Wilkins  Warren, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  Edward  Lawrence,  Miss  Abby 
W.  Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.  Turner,  Miss  Ellen  J.  Turner, 
Mrs  Itaac  Sweetser,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch,  Miss  M.  A. 
Wales,  Mrs.  D.  Merriam,  Dr.  J.  W.  Burton  and  friends. 
Flushing,  N.Y.,  Mount  Everett  Social  and  Dramatic 
Club,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  Dahlgren  Post  No.  2, 
South  Boston,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.  James  and  Sarah  M. 
Ohlckerlng,  S50  each;  a  friend,  S40;  Rev.  Fred.  Froth- 
iugham.  C.  J.  White,  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Atkins,  g30  eacii ; 

E.  R.  Welch,  F.  P.  Sprague,  Miss  Norcross,  Dr.  F.  Mliio' 
Trrr "—     (second  donation),  Presbyterian  Church,  South  Boston 

F.  W.  Maokay,  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  g25  each;  MIrs 
Mr.  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for    ClaraE.  sears,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Lowell,  Miss  Mary  Larmo 
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the  Blind,  makes  a  touching  appeal  to  the 
public  for  assistance  in  establishing  and  en- 
dowing a  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
for  little  blind  children.  To  those  that  have 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  kindergarten  does 
for  young  children,  it  will  be  seen  how  val- 
uable its  teachings  could  be  made  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  sensitiveness  of  touch  which 
b  BO  essential  to  the  proper  education  of  the 
blind,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  pecuniary  aid 
is  asked.  Mr.  Auagnos  says  :  "Above  all, 
and  with  infinitely  greater  force  than  all, 
the  drill  obtained  through  its  (kindergarten) 
exercises 


and  Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  g20  each;  Belllus- 
ham  Sunday-school,  Chelsea,"  gl9.72;  employes  li 
Photo.  Elec.  Co.,  gl7.20;  Mrs.  WeUs,  Master  Sumner 
Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lowe,  Clinton,  Sarah  V 
Rollins,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hammond,  Ladies'  Society,  Soutl: 
Brookfield,  Henry  M.  Rogers,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Davis,  Boston 
Type  Foundry,  J.  B.  T.,  and  H.  K.  Morrell,  Gardiner 
Me.,  glO  ea'h;  Little  Helpers,  Unitarian  Sunday-school 
Medfleld,  g9.64;  Miss  Sophia  A.  Baden,  employes  in 
workshop  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  J.  0  Gray,  and 
William  E.  DeWltt,  g5  each;  W.  H.  Reynolds  and  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  g3  each;  EUie  and  Walter  Capron,  Willard  B. 
Vose,  Miss  Lucy  F.  Souie,  a  friend,  and  "Cash,"  gl 
each;  Cottage  Place  Kindergarten,  41  cents;  Master 
D.  W.  Merrlman,  25  cents;  proceeds  of  the  Girls'  Fair 
at  South  Boston,  g2,045;  previously  acknowledged, 
^4,758;  total,  811,151.47. 


For  an  increase  of  this  amount,  the  friends  of 

,     .     ,.,  ,  ,         .  ,    the  blind  are  most  earnestly  requested  to  lend 

so  early  in  life,  under  such  gema     ^^^^^  ^.^     ^^^^^^^  contributions  will  be  thank- 

',!  r"?„?J.,7_'l.  .!.Yl.°!.^-"f- A        .  /  ^^  f°"y  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treas., 
No.  178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


from  dwindling  and  becoming  dwarfed,  and 
will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  for  future 
achievements.  It  will  help  to  raise  th 
standard  of  attainments  in  this  school  to  a 
higher  plane,  to  enlarge  its  curriculum  so  as 
to  include  the  study  of  sciences  and  lan- 
guages, and  to  increase  and  extend  still 
more  widely  the  sphere  of  its  general  use- 
fulness." Under  the  splendid  philanthrophy 
of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  successor,  blindness 
has  been  stripped  of  its  terrors,  but  plenty 
of  nobl9  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  At 
the  present  time  little  blind  children  are 
doomed  to  utter  inactivity,  while  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  kindergarten  system  of  teach- 
ing, and  it  is  to  make  these  valuable  oppor- 
tunities equal  that  Mr.  Anagnos  has  issued 
bis  appeal.     The  sum  needed  is  about  $25,- 


LAUEA  BEIDGMAN'S  APPEAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register : — 

I  would  like  to  have  you  know  what  some  I 
dear  children  in  Chicago  did  after  reading 
my  appeal  which  you  kindly  printed  in  the 
Christian  Register,  so  I  send  this  letter  to  | 
you.        Yours  respectfully, 

Laura  D.  Bridoman. 
Chicago,  III.,  March  21, 1884. 
Miss  Laura  D  Bridgman  : — 

Through  the  Christian  Register,  we  have  heard 
of  your  desire  to  establish  a  kindergarten  for  ' 
blind  children  in  Boston.    Your  letter  was  read 
in  our  Sundaj'-school,  and  the  children  broaght 


their  contribution  the  next  Sunday, — their  own 
000,  and  we  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that   money,  not  begged  of  their  parents;  and  thej 
the  needed   sum  may   not  be  wanting,  and   amount,  $12.50,  is  herewith  enclosed.    We  be- 
that  so  benevolent  an  enterprise  will  not  be   lieve  in  kindergartens,  and  hope  this  money  will  I 
allowed  to  fail  from  want  of  support.  he'P  in  making  somewhat  brighter  the  dark  days 

of  some  little  children  who  cannot  see.    I  who  I 
saw  the  faces  of  the  many  children  who  helped 
to  make  up  this  small  sum  assnre  yon  that  it| 
made  them  very  happy  to  give  their  little  to  a! 
cause  so  good.    On  behalf  of  the  children, 

David  Utter, 


IB  ally  (EtJaiiiig  ^raDdlti; 

WEDNESDAY.    APEIL    2.    1884. 


Peekins  INSTITCTIOK.—Tbe  pupils  of  this  insti- 
tution have  gone  home  to  spend  Fast  day  with  their 
friends.  The  piece  selected  by  the  boys  of  this 
school  for  the  dramatic  entertainment  to  be  given  in 
aid  of  the  kindergarten  fund  is  "William  'Tell."  The 
Sunday  school  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Ch.- 
cago,  in  response  to  Laura  Bridgman's  appeal  in  aid 
of  the  above  fund,  sent  $12.{0  to  Misj  Bridgman. 

On  a  recent  day  in  the  girls'  parlor  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  (be  conversation  turned  upon 
the  diflerenee  of  temperament  in  difierent  indi- 
viduals, and  al^o  in  regard  to  the  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  dispositions  of  certain  parties,  when 
Laura  Bridgman  said:  "I  thinli  I  am  happier 
than  many  people,  because  I  never  hear  unkind 
words." 


[Apeil  3  1884 


Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 


THE 
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The  Sabbath  School  of  the  Bridgewater  society  devoted  their  col- 
lection of  March  23d  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten 
in  the  South  Boston  Blind  Asylum.  The  Sabbath  School  of  the 
Fall  River  society  voted,  on  the  same  day,  to  give  their  collections 
for  the  next  month  to  the  Italian  Mission. 


KINDEEGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  treasurer  of  the  fund  for  a  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
following  contributions :  — 


—On  a  recent  day  in  the  gflrls'  parlor 
ot  the  Pe'kius  Institution,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  difference  of 
temperament  in  different  individuals, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  dispositions  of  certain  par- 
ties, when  Laura  Baldgman  said:  "I 
think  I  am  happier  than  many  people, 
because  I  never  hear  unkind  words,"— 
[Traveller. 

— A  concert  was  given  last  Saturday 
evening  at  No.  37  Union  Park  in  be- 
half of  the  Kindergarten  Fund  for  the ' 
Blind. 

—The  sum  of  $12.50  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Chicago  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  Laura  Bridgman  in  behalf  of 
a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
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— The  boys  of  the  Perkhis  Institution 
are  rehearsing  the  drama  of  "William 
Tell,"  which  they  intend  to  perform 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten 
Fund. 


EVENING  TRANSCKIPT 


WEDNESDAY.   APRII,    9,    1884. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  held  their  quarterly  meeting-  on  Sat- 
urday last  and  appointed  a  special  committee, 
consisting  ot  Mr,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Brooks  ond  Mr.  James  Sturgis,  with  Mr.  Sam- 
uel a.  Suclling  as  chairman,  to  arrange  an  organ- 
ization and  adopt  means  and  measures  for  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  to  establish  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind.  This  appointment  gave  great  de- 
light to  the  pupils  of  the  institution  and  their 
Iriends  as  an  assurance  that  the  sightless  little 
ones  will  soon  be  provided  for.  As  soon  as  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  can  be  raised,  a  lot  of 
four  or  five  acres  of  land  will  be  purchased  and 
buildings  erected  thereon,  economically  planned, 
and  a  kindergarten  organized  at  once  on  a  moder- 
te  scale. 
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kinjdehgartjsn  for  the  btlind. 

At  the  quartnrly  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  ar- 
range an  organization  and  adopt  means  and 
measures  for  soliciting  contributions  for  the 
kinderearten  project.  This  commictee  consists 
of  Air.  Leverett  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Francis  Brooks 
and  Sir.  James  Sturgis,  with  Mr.  Samuel  O. 
Snelliug  as  its  chairman,  and  the  news  of  its 
appoiutment  was  received  with  delight  bv  the 
sightless  pupils  of  the  school  at  South  Boston 
and  their  friends  as  a  guarantee  of  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  is  raised,  a  lot  of  tour  or  five  acres  of 
land  will  be  purchased,  an  economically  planned 
building  erected  thereon,  and  a  kindergarten  at 
once  organized  on  a  moderate  scale. 


Bogton  30uniaL 

WITjfj     SUPPLE  M  E  MT. 

VTUBDAY  MOEITIITa,  April  12,  1884. 

V  l'L.\Y  BY  THE  Blind.    A  dramatic  entertaln- 

■if  u  to  bo  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins  In- 

,1  for  Ihc  Blind  at  an  early  day  by  the  boys 

chool  to  help  establish  the  much  needed 

arten.    Although   they   gave   several  ex- 

^  and  concerts  for  tiio  l)cnelil  of  the   girls' 

.,     inch  added  quite  materially  tolls  net  pro- 

■ds,  tliev  are  eager  to  do  still  more  for  tlie  cause 

i.l  would   "keci)  the  ball  rolling,"  hoping  It  may 

J  with  every  turn  like  the  sinaJl  boy's 

;iow  when  he  is  bent  on  bulldlnn  a 
to  the  sni.nllness  of  the  hall  o£  the  lu- 
re will  be  ')i>.ly  seveiity-iive  tickets  for 
!cce.    The  play  selected  Is  Knowles's 
11,"  and  if  anvbouy  doubts  tbe  ability 
.  I  less  ai' tors  lb  give  Itaftklllful  ren- 
im  alteiul  the   performance,  and  we 
feel  well  paid   and  at  the  sa>>»e  time 
leasure  and  practical  assistance  to  the 
■  ci.T  u)  I'leir  earnest  endeavors   to  aid  in 
:  lUg  the  welfare  of  those  whose  misfortunes 
iiare.  _    _ 
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Shall  the  Blim)  have  a  Kindekgartex? 
TbiB  question  seems  to  have  been  already  an- 
swered emphatically  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
new  project  is  considered  almost  a  reality.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  funds,  however,  renders  the 
immediate  establishment  of  the  little  institution 
eomewhat  difficult;  and  it  is  for  tlie  purpose  of 
diminishing  this  difficulty  that  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Soutli  Bos- 
ton, direM«a  and  assisted  by  their  teachers,  are 
striving  in  every  possible  way  to  Keep  the  scheme 
before  the  public  and  to  raise  funds.  As  the  re- 
cent fair  held  by  the  girls  proved  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, the  boys  arc  anxious  to  contribute  their 
Share  to  the  good  work,  and  to  this  end  they  are 
engaged  at  the  picsent  time  in  the  preparation  of 
a  dramatic  entertainment.  The  play  which  they 
arereJaearsing  is  Knowles's  "William  Tell,"  which 
will  be  given  at  an  early  date  in  the  hall  of  the 
iostitation.  Although  the  perfoimers  ai-e  mere 
^amateur's,  they  are  working  vigorously  to  attain 
success.  Owing  to  ^Ihe  sm.iiine«s  of  the  ball  of 
the  )os!,itiition,  (liftre  will  be  only  -ievcnty-five 
Utli£!Sfo/K;vlC. 
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A  CKNO  WLEDOEMKNT. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe  has  received  a  let- 
ter   from    Mr.  Anagnop,    in  thankful 
acknowledgement  for  her  eflorls  in  be- 
half of  the  KinJergarten  for  the  Blind, 
which  reads  as  follows:— 
PEBKIK8  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind. 
South  Boston,  March  14,  1884. 
My  Dear  Madame: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  (he  receipt  of 
Beventv-five  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  ($75.25)  as  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  excellent  concert,  which  you  were 
so  very  kind  as  to  give  last  week  at  the 
Universalifit  church.  South  Boston,  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  school  for  little 
blind  children,  and  to  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  your  generous  contribution 
to  this  enterprise  It  was  indeed  most 
kind  in  you  to  devote  your  valuable 
time  and  energies  II.  the  cause  of  the 
little  sightless  waifs,  and  Ihcy  and  thHr 
helpers  will  always  be  grateful  to  >ou 
for  the  reraembranco. 

Believe  me,  dear  uiadame,  yi'iai  re- 
newed thanks  both  to  vonrselfan<l  all 
the  artists  who  assisted  >ua  in  the  con- 
cert. Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  Anagnos. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe,  South  Boston. 


Sizhtl'ss  Actors. 

A  dramatic  enteriainment  is  to  be  given  in  the 
hali  oi  the  Perkins  Insticution  for  the  Blind  at  an 
early  day  by  the  boys  ot  the  school,  to  help  estab- 
lish tile  nnicli-uci'dod  kinderiiarten.  AUhoush 
tlu'y  gave  several  e.xliibitions  aiul  coiicerls  for  the 
bunelil  of  tlie  girls'  fair,  wliicli  ailcied  quite  ma- 
terially to  its  net  proceeds,  tliey  are  eager  to  do 
still  more  for  the  cau-e,  and  would  '-Iveep  the  ball 
rolling."  Iiopins  it  may  grow  a  little  vviiii  every 
turn,  lIKe  the  small  boy's  handful  of  snow  when  he 
is  bent  on  luiikllng  a  fort.  Owing  to  tlii^  suiallness 
of  the  hall  of  tliH  inslitution,  only  sevenly-fiVB 
tickets  will  be  lor  sale  at  .'$1  each.  The  play 
si'Jecled  Is  Ivnowlo.s'  •'William  Tell,"  and  if  any- 
body dimbts  the  ability  of  these  sislitU'ss  actors  to 
give'  it  a  sniifnl  rcmlei  ing,  let  lilni  ;ittuiiU  the  per- 
foriiiauco  and  he  will  feel  well  paid,  and  at  the 
same  lime  give  mucli  pleasure  and  practical  assist- 
ance to  the  performers  in  their  earnest  endeavors 
to  aid  in  promoting  the  welfare  o£  those  whose 
misfortunes  they  share. 


The  CharlestownNews. 


SATUKDAY,  APRIL  12,  1884. 


CONCERT 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

Kindergarten     Moyement 

for  the 


at 


Monument  Hall,  Tuesday,  May  6; 

under  thejdircotion  of  Mr.  Geo.  Lincoln. 
Concert  at  8  o'clock. 


K 


THE  EVEIIM  STAL 

t 


—Mr.  Anagnos,  Director  of  ihe  Per- 
kins Itislitntion,   has    been   inspecting 
estates    iu   Dorchester    and     RoxDury 
with  the  view  to  purchase  for  a  Kin- 
dergarten   Department.    The    trustees 
of  the   Institution    have    appointed    a 
committee,   consisting    of   Samuel    G. 
Snelling,  Leverett  Saltonstall,   Francis 
Brooks   and   James  Sturgis,  with  full 
powers  to  arrange  an  organization  and 
to  adopi  measures  for  establishing  the 
Kindergarten   project.     It   is  proposed 
to  purchase  from  two  to  five  arres  of 
land    as    soon    as   sufficient   money    is 
raised,  and  erect  a  building  suitable  for 
the  number  of  children  that  will  be 
first  received. 

— Tiie  question,  "Shall   there    be   a 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  soon  found- 
ed?" st-ems   to   have    been   already  an- 
swered emphatically  in  the  affirmative, 
and    the     new    project    is    considered 
almost  a  reality.    The  incompleteness 
of  the  fund,  however,  renders  the  im- 
mediate organization  of  the  little  insti- 
tution somewhat  difficult;  and  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  this  difficul- 
ty, that  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  directed  and  assist 
cd   by   their   teachers,  are  striving  in 
every  possible  way  to  keep  the  scheme 
before   the   public  and  to  raise  tunds. 
As   the   recent   fair   held   by   the  girls 
proved  remarkably  successful,  the  boys 
are  anxious  to  contribute  their  mite  to 
the  good  work,  and  to  this  end  they  are 
engaged  at  the  present  time  i.i  the  prep- 
aration  ot   a  dramatic  entertainment. 
The  play  which  they  are  rehearsing  is 
Knowles's  "William  Tell,"  which  will 
be  -.iven  at  an  early  date  in  the  iiall  of 
the  institution.     Although  the  perform- 
ers are  mere  amateurs,  they  are  work- 
ing vigorously  to  attain  success. 


A  l>Iay  by  the  Blind. 

Tlie  atudepts  in  the  boys'  department  of  the 
ccbcol  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston  are  mak' 
Ing  preparations  for  an  entertainment  to  b* 
given  at  a,a  early  date  in  their  hall  in  aid  ot  the 
fciudergarten  Jvfhich  Is  sooD  to  bo  established 
for  Uttio  slshtlei>  childreq.  The  ze&l  abd 
jntei'est  with  which  they  enter  into  the  aprit  ot 
the  wprk  to  help  their  oonij^ahions  in  darkness 
is  trijly  jsurpriging.  All  their  free  time  19  pow 
spent  in  learning  arid  roheav|lng  the  plav 
Entitled  "William  Toll,"  and  it  Is  hoped  the^e 
j'odtJK  perfoi'iliei'8  will  be  largely  patronized, 
atpd  that  their  most  sanguine  expectations  wiU 
be  fully  realised.  Owins:  to  the  smalluess  of 
the  hall  of  tlie  institution,  there  will  be  only  75 
tickets  for  sale. 


A  concert  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  move- 
ment for  the  blind  will  take  place  at  Monu- 
ment Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  May  6,  under 
the  direction  of  George  Lincoln.  The  band 
will  have  the  assistance  of  all  the  soloists  of 
the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  also  Messrs. 
Hammond  and  Titus,  graduates  of  the  school, 
who  made  such  a  favorable  impression  at  one 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  recent  recitals. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  APRIL,  17,  1884. 

Tickets  for  the  play  of  "William  Tell,"  wliich 
is  to  be  ffiven  by  the  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  their  hall  on  Tuesday  next, 
at  7:45  P.M.,  in  aid  of  tne  kindergarten  project, 
have  already  been  issuea,  neatly  printed  in  raised 
letters,  and  can  be  obtained  at  tne  salesrooms  ot 
the  institution.  No.  37  Avon  Street. 


^'^'^^ifj 


'^ 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  13. 


HEUVBT  G.  PABKBR,  £(Utor  and  Publlslier 


It  appears  that  the  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion lor  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  do  not  wish  to  be 
behind  the  girls  in  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten project,  as  they  have  In  preparation  a  dramatic 
entertainment,  which  will  be  Riven  in  the  hall  of  the 
InstltutlOQ  at  an  early  day.  The  phiy  selected  Is 
Knowles's  "Wnilani  Tell,"  and  It  is  hoped  that  a  full 
attendance  win  enable  the  sighlless  performers  to  add 
their  mite  to  a  work  In  which  all  benevolent  people  are 
so  deeply  interested.  As  the  capacity  of  the  hall  of  the 
Institution  Is  very  limited,  there  will  be  only  seventy- 
five  tickets  for  sale,  at  a  price  of  one  dollar  apiece. 


SUpAYHEMLD. 

SUNDAY,  APEIL  13,  1384. 


The  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  are  preparing  a  dra- 
matic entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Kiiidcrg'arten 
fund.  The  play  selected  is  Knowles'  "William 
Tell." 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

jrONDAY  MORNING,   APRIL  14,    1884. 


©oilj)  (EDcning  ^raucllcr. 

SATURDAY.   APBIL    12.    1884. 

H-e  boys  of  the  PerUin?  Institute  for  the  UMnd  are 
preparinp;  a  dramatic  entertainment,  to  be  given  in 
tte  liall  of  the  iustitut'on  at  an  early  day.  Tbe  play 
selected  is  Knowle.^'s  "William  Tell,"  and,  though  it 
nay  seem  a  difficnlt  one  for  the  blind  to  perionu, 
J  et  those  who  have  been  present  at  the  various  enter- 
lainineots  piven  by  the  puoils  of  this  school  will  not 
doubt  their  ability  to  give  it  a  Hue  rendering. 


A  Pi: AY  J'OR  TUB  RZINI). 

The  students  in  the  boys'  department  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  at  South  Boston,  are  making 
preparations  for  an  entertainment,  to  be  given 
at  an  early  date  in  their  hail,  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten, which  is  soon  to  be  established  for  little 
sightless  children.  The  zeal  and  interest  with 
which  they  enter  Into  the  spirit  of  the  work  to 
help  their"  comnanions  iu  darkness  is  truly  sur- 
prising. All  their  free  time  is  now  spent  in 
learning  and  rehearsing  the  play,  eiitttleci  "Wil- 
liam Tell,"  and  it  Is  hoped  these  young  perform- 
ers will  be  largely  patronized,  and  that  tlieir 
most  sanguine  expectations  will  be  fully  realized. 
Owing  to  the  suiallness  ot  the  hall  ot  theinstu- 
tion,  there  will  be  only  7.')  tickets  for  sale. 


*  Boston  JaurnaL 

THUESDAT  MOBWING,  Apiil  17,  1884. 


EVENING  TKANSCRIPT 


TVE6DAT,   AFRII.    Iff.    1884. 


M.    TichctSj  neatly  priiitert  in  raised  lettcrsT  have  12S 
already  been  isstiet)  anil  can  be  outained  at  the  I 
ealesroojns  of  tlie  iostitntlon,  No,  ?,7  Avon  atrep.t  | 
It  shoiiltl  be  home  in  wind  Oiatj.pwing  to  the  i 
limited  capacity  of  the  bad  of.' the  institixtiw, 
there  are  only  seventy-tive  tioketg  tor  sale.  ''      •" ■ 


X  i»Iay  by  Sliiid  Boya. 

The  performance  of  Kuowles's  play  of  "William 
Tell,"  of  which  notice  has  already  been  given  in 
these  columns,  will  take  place  in  (he  hall  of  the 
Ferknis  Institution  for  the  Biind,  South  Boston, 
on  Tuesday  next,  April  22,  at  7.45  P.  M.  Tickets 
for  admission  can  ho  procured  at  the  salesrooms 
of  the  institution,  JS"o.  37  Avon  street.  This  Is  a 
volutilaiy  effort  on  Iho  part  of  the  students  in  the 
boys'  department  of  the  school  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  good  work  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
for  little  sishtloss  children.  When  the  diftlcultles 
attending  the  production  in  the  dark  of  a  dramatic 
piece  of  this  order  are  considered,  none  can 
doubt  the  earnest  spirit  with  which  the  sightless 
actors  are  animated  for  the  completion  of  the 
enterprise.  They  deserve  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 


/-   The  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  tire  ^  ^ 

Blind  will    shortly   give    a  performance  of      -f*l  \kl  »  I  I 

Knowles's  drama,   "WiUiana  Tell,"  for  the        I  [16     WOlTian  S     JOUrna. 
benefit  of^the  proposed  kindergarten.   Owino-        '  "^      TyV^IIIUIIO     JiUUIIiUi* 

to  the  small  size  of  the  hall  of  the  institution", 
only  seventy-five  tickets  will  be  sold,  at  .'^11 
each. 


BOSTON,   APRIL   19.  1884. 


BOSTON,  APRIL  19,  1884. 


THURSDAY.    APRIIi     17,      1884. 


ixrstirn  Jailg  dkk. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL 


17, 


1884. 


"Wilham  Tell'*  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
The  presentation  of  the  play  of  "-William  Tell" 
by  the  pupils  of  tlie  rerkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  to  be  ;;iven  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
iiaiten  project,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next. 
■Vprll  22  at  7.45  p.  m.  As  the  capacity  of  the 
iiall  IS  very  liroited.  there  wiU  be  only  seventy- 
live  tickets  for  saie,  which  have  already  been 
printf'd  in  raised  letters,  and  can  bo  obtained  at 
Die  office  of  the  Instituiiou.  JNC  37  Avon  street. 


b 


<w> 


BALTIMORE,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  13,  1884. 


SOUTH     KOSTOKT. 

Perkins  Institutiox.— The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  AVashington  has  sent  an  assortmeut  of  dif 
ferent  varieties  of  American  woods,  which  are  prop- 
eily  arranged  in  the  library  of  the  institution  tor 
object  teaching;    also  a    collection    of   maiine  ia-  ^ 
vertebrates  from  the  National  Museum.     A   tem- 
poral y  stage  is  beine  built  in  the  hall  for  the  presen- 
tation of  a  dramatic  entertainment,  which  the  boys ', 
havein  preperatiOD,  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Kinder-] 
garttn  fund.  

The  dramatic  entertainment  which  is  to  be  given 
by  the  pnpils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
movement,  will  take  place  ijn  Tuesday  ev§ping,  apvil 
sad,  at  7,^.  Owing  lo  the  limited  space  in  the  hall 
of  ibe  school  there  will  be  only  a  small  number 
of  tickets  for  sale.  These  have  already  been  isHoecl, 
neatly  printed  in  raised  letters,  and  can  be  procured 
at  the  office  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


The  students  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  assisted  by  their  teachers,  will 
give  a  dramatic  eutertainnient  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  project,  on  Tuesday,  April  22, 
at  7.45  P.  M.  The  play  is  to  be  "William 
Tell,"  and  the  preparations  are  nearly 
conjpleted.  The  sightless  actors  are  striv- 
ing to  render  their  venture  a  success.  Ow- 
ing to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  hall, there 
are  only  seventj--flve  tickets  for  sale,  which 
can  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  the  In- 
stitution, 37  Avon  Sti-eet.  We  hope  tliat  the 
friends  of  the  blind  will  patronize  their  en- 
terprise and  lend  a  helping  hand. 


ENTERTAINMENT  FORTHE  BLINeI 
The  boys  ol  the   Perkins  Institution  are' 
pushing  on  their   preparations  very  vigor- 
ously  tor    the     dramatic     entertainment 
which  they  are  to  give  in  aid  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for   little  sightless   children  on 
Tuesday    next,   April  22d,  at   7  45  p.    m.. 
Tickets,    neatly  printed   in   raised  letters 
have  already  been  issued,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution 
No.  37  Avon   street.     It  should  be  borm 
in  mind,  that,  owing  to  the  hmited  capac 
ity  of  the  hall  of  the  Institution,  there  ar 
only  seventy-five  tickets  lor  sale. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1884. 


.THE    TBIBUKE 


rUBI.JSUKlO    £V£Ri:   6ATCUOAT 


MAKING- 


vjr. 


THE  BLIND 


EVENING  TRANSCRIFE 


TKCKSDAV,    APRIL    17,    18S4. 


r     it  IS  very  rare  for  any  one  to  be  deprived  Of 
BO  many  of  his  outward"  senses,  and    we  can 
'  only  recall  two   similar  in.stances,  Oliver  Cas- 
t  •well  and  the  celebrated  Laui  a  Bridginan,  whose 
[bust  graces  the  mantel  in  the   sewing-room  of 
'  the  Baltimore  institution,  and  whose  case  was, 
perhaps,  mora  diflicnlt  to  treat  than  either  of 
i  the  others,  as  she  was  congenitally  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  had  no  sense  of  smell  and  very 
little  otVhat  of  taste;  only  one  sense  was  left 
her,  that  of  touch,  yet  her  soul  put  forth  its 
delicate  hand  and  grasped  about  for  food  and 
nourishment,  which  the  late  Dr.  Howe  olTcred 
in  so  generous  a   measure    that  now,  at  the 
age  of  5.5,  Laura   Bridgman   not   only  moves 
about  freely,  but  corresponds  with  her  teachers 
when    separated  from  them.    She  has  written 
her  diary  in  a  plain  legible  hand,  and  thereby 
greatly  aided  all  those  interested  in  psychologi- 
cal problems  by  relating  the  emotions  awak- 
ened in  her  by  cert«.iu  objects,  such  as  her  joy 
in  holding  for  the  first  time  a  little  kitten.    She 
also  gives  some  interesting  details  of  her  men- 
tal growth;  ray  after  ray  of  intelligence  flashed 
across  her  mind,  and  all  the  voices  other  soul 
responded  to  the  awakening  touch  of  Dr.Howe. 
^'    Laura  Bridgman  was    of   the   greatest  assist-* 
\nce  to  her  kind  teacher  in  rescuing  from  a  life 
worse  than  death    her   fellow-student,    Oliver 
Caswell.    Oliver   became    deaf  and  duiub  and 
blind  at  the  age  of  4,  after  a  severe  attack  of 
scarlet  fever.    His  thirst   for  knowledge   was 
'■  very  great,  and  expressed  itself  immediately  ou 
entering  the  Boston  institution  by  an  eager  ex- 
amination of  everything  he  conUi  feel  or  smell. 
Dr.  Howe  began  teaching  him    the    fiuger  lan- 
guage, and  persuaded  Laura  to  help   him.     He 
I  Boon  taught    the  taoy  several  letters,  but  the 
I  child  sechied  to  see  no  connection  between  the 
t words  and  objects  until  finally  he  was  allowed 
Ito  make  the  word  and  Laura  brought  him  the 
fObject  it  represented,  when  he  begun  to  see 
I'that  letters  were  of  some  use  and  then  quickly 
learned  them.    After  Dr.  Howe  had  taught  his 
I  two  pupils  for  some  time  he  began  to  teach 
I  theui  higher  knowledge  and  give  them  au  ade- 
i  quate  idea  of  the   great  Creator,    whose  uni- 
verse, "though  dark  and  silent  to  them,"  still 
afforded  them  so  much  pleasure. 

What  delight  must  not  this  great,  good  man 

have  fouud  "in  watching  the  change  from  the 

wreck  of  humanity  he  brought  from  Hanover, 

New  Hampshire,  in   1837  into   the  intelligent, 

i,  sympathetic,   joyous,    truthful   geullewouian  ! 

'and    surely,  when  the  "evening  of  his  life  of 

noble  usefulness"  approached  and  the  shades  of 

eternity  drew  nigh,  his  heart  remcmbeicd  the 

joy  it  felt  when   the  first  gleam  of  intelligence 

'( ehot  across  her  face. 

w'  -fl. ■■"  <lt       I 


Perkins  histitutlon  far  the  Blind.  Tickets  for 
"William  Tell;"  to  be  played  by  the  boys  of  the 
Institution  in  their  hall  next  Tuesday  night,  iu 
aid  of  the  kindergarten  project,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
Street.         


The  boys  in  the  Blind  institution  at  South 
Boston  will  give  Knowles' "William  Tell,"  next 
Tuesday  evening,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
fund.     There  will  be  something  exceedingly  in-  OFFTCE, 

teresting  in  seeing  these  sightless  actors.    There  . 

are  only  seventy-five  tickets  for  sale,  and  they 
should  all  be  taken. 


— AT— 


SOUTH    BOSTON. 

No.    2S5A   BROABWAY. 


APRIL    19,  1884. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL 


iTHE  ETEIfnr&  STAR. 

I 

•lllUl£s»A.Y.     Aritll.     17.     ISM.. 


In  Aid  of  the  Eindergarteu. 

Tickets  to  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, which  is  to  be  given  by  the 
boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  blind,  in  the  hall  of  the  school  on 
Tuesday  next,  April  22nd.,  at  7.45  P. 
The  studeiits  in  the  boys'  department  of  the  M.,   in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  project, 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1884. 


For  the  Slind. 

The  boya  ot  the  Perkins  Institution  aro  pash- 
ing  on  tl>eir  preparations  very  vigorously  for 
the  dramatic  entertainment  which  they  are  to 
Kive  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  Uttlo  .sight- 
less children  on  Tuesday  next,  April  22d,  at 
7:46  P.  .M.  Tickets,  neatly  printed  in  raised 
letters,  have  alreadv  been  issued,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  the  sal-srooms  cf  the  institution, 
No.  37  Avon  street.  It  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that,  owing  10  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
ball  of  the  Instliution,  thore  are  only  eeventy- 
lt«e  tickets  for  Bale. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton, assisted  and  directed  by  their  teachers,  will 
give  a  dramatic  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  project  on  Tuesday  next,  April  22, 
at  7.45  p.  M.  The  play  selected  is  Knowles' 
"William  Tell,"  and  the  preparations  }for  its 
presentation  are  nearly  completed.  The  siglit- 
less  actors  are  striving  in  every  way  to  render 
their  venture  a  success.  Owing  to  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  hall  of  the  school,  there  are  only 
seventy-five  tickets  for  sale,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution.  No. 
37  Avon  street.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
friends  of  the  blind  will  patronize  their  enter- 
prise generously  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  so 
noble  and  beneficent  a  cause. 


have  already  been  issued,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  in- 
stitution, jSTo.  37  Avon  street.  As  hits 
been  previously  announced,  owing  to 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  hall,  there 
will  be  only  seventy-five  tickets  for 
sale. 


xaeaEs 


SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER 


%M  €mmm  mmn.  ;,the  boston  budget- 

[April  17  1884 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  APRIL  19,.,.t884. 


J  PtTBLISHBD  BY 

TSB  BUDGET  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
aS9  WASHINGTON    STREET BOSTON. 


A-PRIL     SO,     18  84. 


The  boys  connected  with  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  will  per- 
form the  play  "William  Tell,"  next 
Tuesday  evening  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten enterprise,  and  as  the  capacity 
of  the  hall  is  very  limited,  there  will  be 
only  seventy-five  tickets  for  sale.    This 


The  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  give  their  dramatic  entertainment  in 

aid  of  the  kindergarten  project  on  Tuesday  next      ....Tickets    to    the    dramatic    entertainment  number  has' been  issued,  neatly  printed 
April  22,  at  7.45  P.M.    Tickets  printed  in  raised  ^hleh  is  to  be  given  by  the  boys  of  the  Perklnsin    raised  letters,  and  they  can  be  ob- 
letters  have  already  been  issued,  and  can  be  ob- institution  for  the  Blind,  In  the  halllof  the  schooltained  at  the   office   of   Ihe   iiisiitution 
tained  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution,  No.  on  Tuesday  next,  April  22,  at  7.45  P.  M.,  in  aid  of  ^o   37  Avon  street  ' 

37  Avon  Street.    The  play  selected  is  Knowles's  t^^e    kindergarten    project   have    already  been  '  __ 

"     „  „    -r    .,        J  ...    ^  4.t,„  „  „;ii  v„ Issued,  andean  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of      tIip  nT>«/.t  noK;„»f-.«f  n  „  tj    1  • 

"William  Tell."  It  is  hoped  that  there  wdl  be^j^^  ,^^^,^^^5^^^  3^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  As  hasbeenpre- T,,,,:fn.1n„  ^o  .  .  n  ,  "^^  Perkins 
a  full  attendance  to  encourage  the  sightless  per- yjously  announced,  owing  to  the  limited  capacity  ^"^'{'""o". nave  recently  been  Guriched 
formers  in  their  laudable  undertaking,  and  ad- of  the  hall,  there  will  be  only  seventy-five  tickets' ^L-  '■'^'^*^'P'  of  ctiflerent  varieties  of 

vance  the  interests  of  the  cause  which  they  have  for  sale.             0^^,^?""",,^°.?  W°7-  ""?  ^S:ricultural 

,     ^,      .  i^epar.tiient  at  Washington,  also  by  a 

BO  much  at  heart. ^^^^ort        i             tt-     'T         Ii^T~i  'collection  of  marine  invertebrates  from 

'       '    %Si^\Z\\     ^S^-tm    #jmhj».  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
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SUNDAY,  APKIL  20,    1884. 


TMK  BOVS  ok    •IXIl'.     KKUKINS     ISSTItCTION'    wc 

pushing  on  their  preparations  very  vigorously  for 
the  dramatjc  eutertainraenc  which  they  are  to 
give  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  Jittle  sight- 
Tess  children  on  Tuesday  next,  April  22,  at  7.45  P.  j 


Tuesday  evcnin);  a  performance  of  "William 
TeU"  will  be  uiveii  by  the  boys  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  kintiergarleu. 


MOIVDAT, 


The  pupils  of  theTcstitute  for  the  Blind  wiU 
produce  "William  TeU"  tomorrow  evening  In 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten. 


II 


H.  K.  MOSESLL  &  SON,  Editors  and  Proprietors. 
^GAIlDiNELi.  ME.,  MARCH  26,  1884. 

Some    Notes   about  the 
\   the  Perkins  Instit 


i    Blind  a^ 
ute.      ^ 


In  the  days  of  chiklhocd  the  rhyme  of  the 
old  lady  who  Jived  in  a  shoe  and  had  so 
many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
never  brought  an  idea  of  anything  but  trou- 
ble and  confusion  ;  but  now  that  well-known 
jingle  brings  to  mind  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  myself  the  old  lady,  with 
many  little  blind  boys  for  the  filling  of  the 
shoe. 

Most  persons  have  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
bhnd;  they  are  credited  with  greater  ac- 
complishments than  would  be  possible  for 
seeing  persons,  or  with  less  than  reasonable 
persons  would  possess.  Boys  are  about  the 
same  whether  they  see  or  not,  if  they  are 
taught  as  they  are  here.  Most  of  the  chil- 
,  dren  are  helpful  and  happy.  They  learn  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  their  posses- 
sions as  well  as  any  children.  After  being 
associated  wilih  them  for  a  time  one  almost 
forgets  that  fbere  is  any  more  cause  for  fa- 
voring thelu  more  ttian  the  usual  bit}--.  They 
find  thi^r  way  wherever  they,  have  to  go, 
and  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  place  very 
soon.  They  run  about  the  halls  atid  yard  ol 
the  Insti;ute  after  a  fashion  very  suiprisinc 
to  an  onlooker.  They-  so  I'aiely  collide  with 
one  another,  or  more  solid  bodies,  that  it  is 
very  little  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  they 
never  do.  They  play  like  other  small  peo- 
ple— horse,  cars,  etc.,  and  when  the  snow 
falls  there  is  the  greatest  jubiiee,  especially 
if  there  is  a  chance  of  being  able  to  snow- 
ball their  matron— and  it  is  but  justice  to 
them  to  say  their  shots  are  quite  as  apt  to 
hit  the  mark  as  hers.  Every  morning  wlien 
they  were  waiting  in  line  to  be  prepared  for 
breakfast,  some  one  would  say,  "ftliss  M — , 
wh;it  kind  of  a  day  isit  ?■'  If  she  could  an- 
swer, "it  is  snowing,  and  looks  as  if  it 
would  snow  all  day,"  the  next  question  in 
order,  "does  it  look  like  good  snow  for 
snow-balling?"  That  receiving  a  s-atistac- 
tory  answer,  the  next  would  always  be: 
"Will  you  come  out  at  three  o'clock  and 
snowball  with  us?"  If  yes  was  the  answer 
to  that  it  was  something  pleasant  to  think  of 
until  3  o'clock  came.  They  knew  very 
quickly  if  Miss  M —  were  there,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  a  snow  woman  of  her  at 
short  notice.  After  one  of  the  last  storms 
they  built  two  quite  large  forts,  from  be- 
hind which  an  active  battle  was  carried  on, 
and  no  one  to  have  seen  tjiem  would  have 
supposed  them  blind. 

Saturday  afternoon  is  free  time  for  them  ; 
bright  days   they  spend  in  going  to  walk  or 
to  buy  candy, — rainy  days  they  stay  at  home 
and  have  an  opera   or  play   modelled  after 
some  one  they  have  attended.     The   propri- 
etors  of  the    Bijou  last  fall  invited  them  all 
to  a  matinee,  and  that  entertainment  served 
;  them  for  two   afternoons.     The   children  go 
i  to  such  places  with  some  seeing  person  who 
.  describes   the    stage,    scenery,  and   dresses, 
■  and   the  children    show    by  their  plays  that 
I  they  have  a  good  idea  of  what  others  saw. 
I      In  one  respect  they  could  he   imitated    by 
I  <  ther  children    to   the    latter's    advantage. 
j  They   are   always   willing  to  do  v,  hat  they 
j  can  to   entertain   others.     One  evening  they 


had  a  little  treat  prepared  for  them,  which 
they  enjoyed  greatly.  After  eating  it,  one 
rose  and  called  upon  another  for  a  recita- 
tion, which  vvas  well  given  without  any  ex- 
cusel."'  Then  Toffovved  *S*ng*  and  ynjire 
speaking  until  the  bell  rnbg  for  bed'.  A  ^ote 
of  thanks  is  as  sure  as  the  treat,  and  the  cus- 
tom being  duly  honored,  they  all  went  off 
-to  bed  with  the  only  regret — that  bed  time 
came  so  soon. 

How  many  of  our  schowl  children  would 
so  naturally  entertain  tiiemselvcs  and  visit- 
ors as  these  little  boys  did? 

Blindness  does  not  seem  to  them  such  a 
burden.  They  are  so  cared  for  and  taught 
to  be  independent  of  eyes,  that  while  they 
are  young  they  do  not  feel  the  loss.  One 
little  boy  said  he  "Ihouglit  it  was  nice  to  be 
blind — people  were  so  good  to  him."  Three 
came  from  walk  one  morning  fall  of  glee 
because  some  one  had  stopped  them  on  the 
street,  patted  them  and  said,  "God  bliss 
you,  poor  little  fellows."  Harvey  wanted 
to  know  what  he  said  that  for.  Miss  M — 
told  him  she  thought  the  man  must  have 
pitied  them.  "Well,"  said  Harvey,  "I  don't 
know  why  he  should  pity  us;  we  have  just 
as  good  a  time  as  anyone."  It  is  well  that 
they  do  not  feel  their  deprivation.  As  they 
grow  older  they  mind  it  more.  Persons 
who  think  it  is  easy  for  the  blind  to  be  good 
because  they  cannot  see,  do  not  know  much 
of  the  construction  of  human  nature.  They 
are  like  all  others — sometimes  naughty, 
more  often  good.  And  who  works  with  and 
for  them  grows  to  love  them  dearly,  and 
naughty  ways  they  try  to  overcome,  know- 
ing that  they  must,  to  be  what  they  admire 
in  others.  They  are  affectionate  and  tender- 
hearted, and  seldom  need  severe  punish- 
ment. They  are  never  punished  corporeal- 
ly. The  punishment  that  they  most  dislike 
is  to  be  sent  to  bed  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

No  place  for  so  many  could  be  more  home- 
like— it  is  not  a  home,  but  is  as  much  like 
one   as    it   can  be 

freedom,  and  the  atmosphere  about  them  is 
a  pleasant  one,.  Children  nine  vears  old 
are  admitted.  If  they  iDflTtl  be't?i¥efi  afilie 
age  of  five  there  would  be  more  than  four 
years'  gain  intellectually,  and  morally  the 
gain  would  be  inestimable.  Most  of  the 
children  come  from  poor  families,  and  in 
many  cases  have  to  be  taught  to  dress  them- 
selves after  coming  to  the  school.  By  tak- 
ing them  earlier  they  would  sooner  learn  to 
use  their  hands,  and  would  leave  unlearned 
some  of  the  evil  that  they  hear.  Mr.  Arag- 
nos  is  Working  for  a  Kindergarten  Home  foi- 
the  little  ones,  and  anyone  who  spends  even 
a  short  time  at  the  Institution  can  see  how 
practical  such  a  wish  is,  and  how  necessary 
its  realization.  It  calls  for  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  and  little  by  little  the  sum  is  accu- 
mulating. Some  high  school  boys  gave  for 
iUflfty  dollars  whiclvthey  had  raised  by  an 
'Cntertainment.  Why  cannot  some  other 
Su^h  school  oistinguish  itself  by  doing  like- 
wise, even  at  the  cost  of  simpler  graduating 
exercises  ?  It  certainly  would  be  more  en- 
nobling to  its  members — but  flesh  is  weak 
and  one  should  not  ask  too  much.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  Maine  as  well  as  Massachus- 
etts to  have  such  a  fund.  Our  Maine  boys 
would  share  its  benefits.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  five  of  our  boys  in  the  school, 
and  they  will  be  through  its  teachings,  self- 
supporting,  which  is  a  gain  to  the  State. 
Could  younger^children  be  taken,  there  are 
■jndoubledly  others  who  would  share  its  ad- 
vantages.    Let  our  State  be    ready   to    help 


its  own  and  others  "that  there  may  be  light 
and  joy  for  them  soon"  who  now  sit  in  dark- 
ness. D.  Bfc-  M. 


Thursday,  April  17,   1884. 


Special  coTrespondence  of  Tex  SENTmix. 
OUR  BOSTON  LETTER. 

Boston,  April  14, 1884. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

Thursday  we  bad  arranged  to  visit  the  school 
for  the  blind  at   South  Boston.     I   opened    my 
eyes  at  six  devoutly  hoping  to  see  some  sunshine 
and  though  I  saw  none  I  tried   to   think   there 
would  be  some,  but  alas  !  like  the  other  davs  of 
the  week,  it  rained  all  day  and  nothing  but'love 
for  bumanity  and  thoughts  of  an  Easter  bonnet 
would  have  taken  oie  out.     The  Perkins  insti- 
tution for   the    blind   is   an   imposing   looking 
structure  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking   Boston 
harbor.     lean   not    give  joq   a  very   full   de- 
Bcription  of  the  house   bat   I    was   never   in   a 
pnblic  institution   where  good  taste   as  well  as 
cleanliness  was   observed  to   a  greater   extent. 
There  was  none  of   that  bareness  usual  in  suoli 
iustitutions  but  it  seemed  more  like  a  home  on 
a  larger  scale  than  usual.     Thursday  is  visiting 
day  and  we  were   not   tbe  only   ones   who   had 
braved  the  storm   for  we  found  a  goodly   com- 
pany wuitiog  for  us  and  we  were  conducted   to 
an  audience  room  where  there  were  itboot  forty 
boys  ready  to  sbow  ns  how  much  they  could  ac- 
complish without  the  faculty  we  think  so  essen- 
tiHl.     We  li.'^tened  to  recitations  in    mental   ar- 
ithmetic, and   French  history   and  music   by   a 
brass  band  as  well  as  pieces  played  on  the  piano 
and  organ.       A   class  of.  younger    boys   were 
working  during  the  recitation   and  at  the   close 
sbowed  as  a  result  woven  paper  ju  various  styles 
«nd    two    who    had   been    modelling    m    clay 
displayed   one  a  slipper  and  the  other  a  bird's 
nest  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  containing  eggs 
The  state  allows  annually  .f  30,000  for  the  sup 
port  of  this  school,  but  makes  no  provision  for 
pupils  under  nine,  and  the  directors  are  mak- 
ii:g  efforts  to  raise  money  for  the  especial  pur- 
po^e  of  opening  a  kindergarten.     They  wi.sh  to 
raise   tnough   for   a  permanent   fund   and   are 
glad  to  have  large  or  .small  subscriptions.     It  is 
a  worthy  object  aud  anything  that  endeavors  to 
raise  wbat   otherwise   might   be  a  pauper  class  i 
8Ld   put   them  on  a  self  supporting   basis   is 

The,,  is  .  .,,,.,  de.I  0,  \ZX^S^'i''^t,J'i^i:t:':ZZ  ' 

Tited  over  to  the  girls'  department,  where  ex- 
ercises and  recitations   were  given.     We  also 
looked  into  the  work  room  where  they  learn  to 
use  the  knitting  and   sewing  inachinea  and   to 
make  all   kinds  of  fancy  work.     This  work   is 
displayed  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  makers. 
Here   we  saw    Miss   Laura   Bridgman.     This 
wonderful  woman,   deprived  of  the  senses  of 
hearing,  seeing,  smelling  and  a  partial  loss  of 
the  sense  of  taste,    and   being  unable   to  talk 
was  still   endowed  with  a  mind   capable  of   be- 
ing, educated  and  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nino 
18  as  cheerful  and  lively  as  any  lady  of  her  age 
would   be,  and   she   lives   here   happv  and  be- 
loved  by  all  who  know  her     Mrs   Anagnos  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Howe  the  founder  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  the  wife  of  the  present  superin- 
tendent,   kindly   told   me  that  the  girls  were 
cared  for  after  the  cottage  system,  a  dozen  or 
more  living  together  in  a  cottage  with  a  teacher 
and  are  cared  for  as  if  they  were  at  home,  as- 
sisting in  tbe  housework,  caring  for  their  own 
rooms,  and  spending  their  evenings  together 
in  social  intercourse.     We  went  through  one  of 
these  cottages  and  found  everythmg  in  perfect 
order  and  a   happy  partaking  of   thtir  dinner. 
Everything  looks  as   though  liberality,  though 
not  extravagance,  was  the  rule  and  spoke  well 
of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Anagnos.     In  look- 
ing ovee  the  report  I  find    that  Mr.  Julius  Ac- 
kroyd,    not  unknown   in  Saratoga,  is    the  in- 
structor on  the  violin. 

Babclat. 
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BOSTON,  APRIL  20,  1884. 

- —  The  play,  "William  Tell,"  which  has  been  in  pre- 
paration for  a  lew  weeks  past,  will  be  given  by  the  8tu 
(Jents  in  the  boys'  department  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  on  Tuesday  next, 
April  22d,  at  7.45  P.  M.,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  en- 
,  terprise.  As  the  capacity  of  the  hall  is  very  limited, 
there  will  be  only  seventy-flve  tickets  for  sale,  which 
have  already  been  Issued,  neatly  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters, and  can  be  obtained  at  the  oflice  of  the  Institution, 
No.  bl  Avon  street. 


~3C- 


Cornier* 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  20,  1884. 

A  dramatic  performance  wliich  promises  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining  has  been  devised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  l)oys*  department  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  kinder- 
garten fund,  and  it  is  to  be  given  in  their  ballon 
Tuesday  next,  April  22,  at  7.4.1  p.  Ji.  The  boys  and 
their  teachers  arc  laboring  with  unsparing  energy  to 
make  the  entertainment  successful,  and  it  is  hoped 
their  efforts  will  be  rewarded  with  a  full  house.  Ow- 
ing to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  ball  only  75  tickets 
will  be  for  sale,  wliicU  have  already  been  issued, 
neatly  printed  iu  raised  letters,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  the  oflice  of  the  institution.  No.  37  Avon  street. 
The  plaj'  selected  for  the  entertainment  is  Knowles's 
"William  Teli." 


BoBlan  Journal 

MONDAY  MOENING,  April  21  jas*. 


—It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  repre- 
seatntion  of  Knowles's  historic  drama,  "  William 
Tell,"  which  Is  to  be  given  by  the  students  in  the 
boys'  department  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
tno  Blind  at  South  Boston  In  aid  of  the  kindergar- 
ten project,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  April 
'in,  at  7.45  P.  M.  Tickets  to  the  entertainment 
can  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  Institu- 
tion, No.  37  Avou  street. 


Tlie  CharlestownNews. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1884. 


CONCERT 


IN  AID  OP  THE  , 

Kindergarten     Movement 


FOR    THE 


AT 


Monument  Hall,  Tuesday,  Mot  6; 

under  thejdlrcction  of  Mr.  Geo.  Lincoln. 
Concert  at  8  o'clock.  A 


The   Kiiidergartea    Concert. 

The  pi-o?ramrae  of  the  concert  to  be  given 
in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  movement  for  the 
blind,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Lin- 
coln will  be  a  very  interesting  one.    Besides 
selections  by  the  band  there  will  be  quartets 
duets,  cornet,  clarionet  aud  baritone  solos  and' 
kindergarten  e.\erci.ies  bv  a  clas.s  of  children 
There  are  several  blind  children  in  this  dis- 
ti-ici  ami  they    ought  to  be  in  just  such  a 
school  as  the  one  proposed.    It  is  proposed 
to  start  the  school  uext  .September  and  a  little 
child  from  this  district  has  the  promise  of  be 
ing  the  first  pupil.    A  iarge  number  of  tickets 
have  been  sold  for  the  concert  yet  there  is 
room  for  nianv  more  vet. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 


MONDAY.    APRIL  21,     1884 


A  Drama  bt  th»  Blind.  In  order  to 
aid  the  movement  recently  inaugurated  for 
Site  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  tor  lit- 
tle sightless  children,  the  students  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  ac  South 
Boston,  will  give  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  eve- 
ning, at  7.45  o'clock,  a  performance  of 
Knowles's  play,  "William  Tell."  As  the 
capacity  of  the  hall  of  the  Echool  is  very 
limited,  there  will  be  only  seventy-flve  tick- 
ets for  sale,  which  have  already  been  Issued, 
neatly  printed  in  raised  letters,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  No. 
37  Avon  street,  Boston.  The  success  which 
attended  their  presentation  of  a  similar 
work  two  years  ago  justifies  their  attempt 
in  this  more  difficult  and  elaborate  drama. 
The  desire  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the 
advancement  of  so  noble  and  beneflcetit  an 
enterprise,  has  awakened  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  pupils  and  they  have  assumed 
the  labors  of  preparation  with  a  zeal  which 
promises  a  good  measure  of  success.  The 
libeial  patronage  extended  to  the  girls  of 
the  ii:stitution  during  their  late  fair  in  behalf 
of  the  same  object  induces  the  hope  that  the 
eftorts  ot  the  young  men  will  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies and  receive  the  support  of  a  gener- 
ous public. 


O  Hi  f .     t  'i    i'  I  I  y     so  CARE, 

I        ^  J:l,i>l'IMVN   !»!■<«.,  BOSTON. 
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ElirORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENT?. 


SA'/VHDAY,   AfRIL   19.    1884. 

—The  concert  for  the  Kindergarten  for  tbe 
blind,  to  be  given  under  tb.e  uoanagement  of 
Mr.  George  Lincoln,  May  Gtb,  iu  Monument 
Hall,  promises  to  be  a  great  event  in  mnsical 
circles.       Mr.  Lincoln    is    a  graduate  of  the 

.Perkins  school    fur   the  blind  and  will    give 

I  the  public  a  treat. 


o 


